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FTER meeting for exactly thir- 
teen weeks, the sixth regular ses- 
sion of the General Assembly ended 
in Paris on February 5. The 
session, which had dealt with 
a record agenda, closed with 
its traditional observance of 
a minute’s silence or meditation. In 
concluding speeches several delegates 
paid warm tributes to the French Gov- 
ernment and people, to Assembly 
President Dr. Padilla Nervo, and to 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie. 

The final action of the Assembly 
was the adoption of a resolution pro- 
viding for the convening of a special 
Assembly session in New York in the 
event of the conclusion of a Korean 
armistice, or of other developments 
in the Korean situation. The pro- 
posal, originating in a joint draft reso- 
lution by France, the United States 
and the United Kingdom, was adopt- 
ed by 51 votes to 5, with two absten- 
tions. Emphatic opposition to the pro- 
posal was expressed in plenary debate 
by the U.S.S.R., Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia who held that the Korean 


Assembly 
Session 
Ends 
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question should be fully considered by 
the present session. Charges of delib- 
erate delaying tactics by the United 
States in the Korean cease-fire talks 
were submitted by these representa- 
tives. 


On February 1, the Assembly took 
decisions On two questions that had 
been considered by its 
First Committee. One 
of these was the admis- 
sion of new Members to the United 
Nations. By a vote of 43-8, with 7 
abstentions, the Assembly declared 
that the judgment of the United 
Nations on admissions should be 
based exclusively on the conditions 
contained in Article 4 of the Charter. 
It recommended that the Security 
Council reconsider all pending appli- 
cations; that the Council members 
take into account such facts and evi- 
dence as the applicants may present; 
and that the Council base its action ex- 
clusively on the conditions in the 
Charter and on the facts establishing 
the existence of those conditions. 


Admission of 
New Members 


Finally, the Assembly asked the 
Council’s permanent members to 
confer soon in order to assist in mak- 
ing positive recommendations on the 
pending applications. This resolution 
was based on a proposal by Peru. 

A proposal to ask the International 
Court of Justice for an advisory 
opinion on two questions relating to 
voting in the Council on recommend- 
ing applicants for Membership was 
deferred to the next regular session, 
by a vote of 36-5, with 14 abstensions. 
Both the original draft resolution and 
the proposal to defer it had been sub- 
mitted jointly by Costa Rica, El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua. 

Another draft resolution, which had 
been submitted by the U-S.S.R., 
amended by Argentina, and recom- 
mended by the First Committee, was 
not adopted by the Assembly because, 
in the 22-21 vote, with 16 abstentions, 
it lacked the required two-thirds ma- 
jority. Noting the increasing general 
sentiment in favor of the universality 

(Continued on page 212) 








GENERAL ASSEMBLY ENDS 
“MOMENTOUS SESSION” IN PARIS 


to conflict. The Assembly had suc- 


HE sixth regular session of the 

General Assembly ended at the 
Palais de Chaillot in Paris in the early 
afternoon of February 5. Described 
by several delegates as “most momen- 
tous,” it had lasted exactly thirteen 
weeks, during which it disposed of 70 
items—a record agenda. 

The final plenary meeting—the As- 
sembly’s three hundred and seventy- 
fifth—closed with the traditional min- 
ute of silent prayer or meditation. 
Concluding statements were made by 
the President, Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, 
of Mexico, Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie, and representatives of several 
Member states. 

Mr. Lie extended the Assembly’s 
thanks and admiration to the Govern- 
ment and people of France for their 
“gracious hospitality” and for “the 
splendid building, facilities and serv- 
ices provided during the months when 
this beautiful city of Paris has been 
the headquarters of the United Na- 
tions.” He also expressed gratitude 
to all the representatives for “the kind 
words they have said to me, in public 
and in private, about the work of the 
Secretariat during this session.” 

In presenting the President with the 
gavel he had used during his term 
of office, the Secretary-General paid 
an especially warm tribute to Dr. 
Padilla Nervo’s patience, “his unfail- 
ing loyalty to the cause of the United 
Nations,” and to “his constructive ap- 
proach to the problems of peace and 
social progress which confront the 
world.” His term of office had been 
one of “high distinction and responsi- 
bility,” said Mr. Lie. 


“HOPES OF THE WORLD” ‘These senti- 
ments were endorsed by several repre- 
sentatives, who also paid warm tributes 
to the hospitality shown by the French 
Government and the people of Paris 
during the Assembly session. Sir Glad- 
wyn Jebb, of the United Kingdom, 
thought the session had fully justified 
“the hopes of the world in the United 
Nations.” They were ending a mo- 
mentous session conscious of having 
worked hard, if not always as con- 
structively as they might have wished, 
but determined “as ever to seize every 
chance of constructive debates in the 
future.” Sir Gladwyn sincerely hoped 
that the final resolution adopted by 
the Assembly (on Korea) would result 
in such constructive discussions not 
being delayed unduly. 
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For the United States, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt paid a special tribute to 
the Assembly President for his role 
in helping the major powers reach 
agreement on the new disarmament 
plan. The setting up of the Disarma- 
ment Commission, with Dr. Padilla 
Nervo’s help, could achieve a turning 
point in the history of man’s efforts to 
be secure and free from the burden 
of arms. The United States delega- 
tion also expressed its appreciation of 
the tribute which France and the As- 
sembly had extended to the young men 
who had come before them from the 
battlefields of Korea as “living sym- 
bols of the United Nations’ determina- 
tion to live and to grow in strength 
for the good of all peoples and of all 
nations.” 

Tributes to the President were also 
paid by Miguel Rafael Urquia, of El 
Salvador, who said that all of Latin 
America was proud of Dr. Padilla 
Nervo’s achievements. 


“DEVOID OF RESULTS” Yakov A. Malik 
said that in the Soviet Union’s view 
the Assembly’s session had _ been 
devoid of concrete results in the 
strengthening of international peace 
and security. The United States, he 
said, had thwarted consideration of 
the Korean question in order to ex- 
tend its aggression in Asia. Mr. Malik 
also pointed out that the proposals for 
the prohibition of the atomic weapon 
and strict international control of it, 
for the reduction of armaments by 
one-third within a year by the five big 
powers, and for the conclusion of a 
peace pact among those powers had 
similarly been rejected. On the other 
hand, the Assembly had been saddled 
by several resolutions which were de- 
signed not to end, but to “foster, 
foment and cover up American ag- 
gression.”” Those who talked of suc- 
cesses of the session either warped 
reality deliberately in order to delude 
the peoples of the world, or else to 
build “delusions which are likewise 
harmful.” 

Speaking for the host country, 
Robert Schuman, Foreign Minister of 
France, declared: “You will leave our 
country in the certainty that, despite 
multiple difficulties, France is still full 
of faith in the future. France pins 
her faith on the co-operation of all 
peoples.” Mr. Schuman asserted that 
progress had been made in the quest 
for ways and means to put an end 


ceeded in reducing the prejudices 
which hemmed them in and which 
jeopardized that understanding which 
was now so essential. 


ACHIEVEMENTS Reviewing some of the 
main achievements of the session, 
President Padilla Nervo declared that, 
despite the violent words which had 
been pronounced, of differences still 
existing and of the problems remain- 
ing, the Assembly’s work had con- 
tributed toward the achievement of 
the ends all people sought. Emphasiz- 
ing that he was not attempting to 
present a balance-sheet of the ses- 
sion’s activities—they were too recent 
to be viewed with the necessary per- 
spective—Dr. Padilla Nervo said: “All 
of us will take with us the certainty 
that, in a lesser or greater degree, we 
have contributed to the preparation of 
the immediate future, and perhaps of 
the whole future, of international life. 
This fact is in itself truly encouraging. 
While the conflicts that divide the 
States remain problems of the United 
Nations, the possibility will exist of 
striving for either transitory or definite 
solutions to them. This, for example, 
in my opinion, is the true significance 
of the decisions we have adopted in 
regard to Korea, decisions which have 
been correctly interpreted as a vote 
for the triumph of the efforts that are 
being made towards the pacification of 
that country.” 

Touching briefly on some of the As- 
sembly’s major decisions, the President 
said that on disarmament all Members 
had shown themselves not only ready 
but anxious to solve this problem and 
so to liberate the peoples of the world 
from the heavy burdens which rearma- 
ment programs involved. On collec- 
tive security the Assembly had made 
progress in the examinaion of re- 
sources on which it might have to call 
in the event that the high principles of 
the Charter were violated by aggres- 
sion. 

In the economic field several con- 
crete resolutions had been adopted for 
the advancement of under-developed 
countries. In the social sphere the 
Assembly had further stimulated re- 
spect for human rights and reaffirmed 
the principles of self-determination of 
peoples. It had also paid particular 
attention to the political advancement 
of peoples who had not yet attained a 
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ACTION ON ‘MEASURES TO COMBAT 
THREAT OF A NEW WORLD WAR 


HIRTY-ONE Members took part 

at seven meetings in the First 
Committee’s debate on the item sub- 
mitted by the U.S.S.R., “Measures to 
combat the threat of a new world war 
and to strengthen peace and friendship 
among the nations.” 

The eight-part draft resolution 
presented by the U.S.S.R. declared 
that participation in the “aggressive” 
Atlantic bloc and establishment of 
bases in foreign territories were incom- 
patible with Membership in the United 
Nations. 

The countries taking part in the 
Korean war, it added, should immedi- 
ately end military operations, conclude 
an armistice, and withdraw their forces 
from the thirty-eighth parallel within 
ten days, and all foreign troops and 
volunteer units snould be withdrawn 
from Korea within three months. 

Unconditional prohibition of atomic 
weapons and strict international con- 
trol to enforce such prohibition should 
be put into effect simultaneously. The 
new Disarmament Commission should 
prepare and submit. to the Security 
Council by June 1 a draft convention 
to ensure such prohibition and con- 
trol, as well as cessation of the pro- 
duction of atomic weapons and the 
use of those already manufactured ex- 
clusively for civilian purposes. 

The fourth provision of the U.S.S.R. 
draft resolution was that the five 
permanent members of the Council 
should reduce their armaments and 
armed forces by one-third within one 
year. 

Moreover, within one month, all 
states should submit complete official 
data on their armaments and armed 
forces, including atomic weapons and 
bases in foreign territories. Within 
the framework of the Council, an in- 
ternational control organ, having the 
right to conduct inspection on a con- 
tinuing basis, but not to interfere in 
the domestic affairs of states, should 
be established to supervise imple- 
mentation of all these decisions and 
to verify the data submitted by states. 


Not later than July 15, a world con- 
ference of all states—both Members 
and non-Members of the United Na- 
tions—should meet to consider a sub- 
stantial reduction of armed forces and 
armaments and nractical measures to 
prohibit the atomic weapon and to 
establish international control. 

Finally, the five great powers should 
conclude a peace pact, combining their 
efforts in a high and noble aim, and 
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all other peace-loving states should 
join in the pact. 


THREE-POWER PROPOSAL On the other 
hand, France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States proposed in a 
joint draft resolution that the five pro- 
visions of the U.S.S.R. draft resolution 
relating to armaments and armed 
forces—that is, proposals three to 
seven inclusive—should be referred to 
the Disarmament Commission,  to- 
gether with any other proposals which 
might be made during the session on 
matters falling within the terms of 
reference of the Commission. An 
amendment later proposed by Bolivia 
and accepted by the sponsors added 
that the relevant records of the First 
Committee should be transmitted to 
the Commission for its information. 


U.S.S.R. STATEMENT Andrei Y. Vyshin- 
sky, of the U.S.S.R., opened the de- 
bate on January 12 by recalling that 
the proposals contained in his delega- 
tion’s draft resolution had been the 
main subject of his statement in the 
general debate at the beginning of the 
session. During the course of the dis- 
cussion, he was supported in his argu- 
ments by the representatives of the 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and the Ukrainian S.S.R. 

In the two months since the general 
debate, Mr. Vyshinsky said, the Com- 
mittee had dealt with questions which 
were related to this item, and this was 
natural, because they were merely the 
constituent elements of the broader 
topic. Thus he proposed to discuss, 
not individual measures, but a system 
of interconnected measures. That was 
the significance of the Soviet Union 
proposal. 

As the U.S.S.R. had pointed out, 
the major and immediate problem 
was the removal of the threat of a new 
war. Since the fifth session, the eco- 
nomic and political situation had 
deteriorated, chiefly because of the 
aggressive policy of the North Atlantic 
bloc, headed by the United States. 
Even the United States itself had not 
escaped economic deterioration. 

Mr. Vyshinsky quoted reports to 
show that military deliveries in the 
United States were at the rate of 
$2,000,000,000 worth a month and 
were expected to reach $4,000,000,000 
a month at the peak in 1953. 


AGAINST PEOPLE’S DEMOCRACIES ‘This 
gigantic increase in war production, the 
build-up of the armed forces, and the 
establishment of all types of military 


bases in all corners of the globe were 
of great interest to the Soviet Union 
and the people’s democracies because 
they were directed against them. 

Profits of the monopolies had risen 
in 1951 to an annual rate of $46,200,- 
000,000, seven times the rate of 1939. 
Meantime, the cost of living and rates 
of taxation had risen, and social wel- 
fare programs had been shelved. The 
cost-of-living increase since before the 
Second World War was 88.6 per cent; 
it had been tremendous since the Ko- 
rean war began. Unemployment was 
a growing problem, especially in the 
automobile and textile industries. 
There was a downward trend from the 
1946-49 level even in farm incomes. 

The basis of the economic and for- 
eign policies of the United States was 
that an expansion of the armaments 
industries would lead to prosperity. 
But increases in war production had 
led to civilian shortages, inflation, and 
higher taxes. The North Atlantic gov- 
ernments, too, were beset by economic 
difficulties, and their peoples by 
destitution. The armaments race would 
soon leave little material for civilian 
production. 

As set forth by President Truman, 
the military program of the United 
States had three objectives: rapid in- 
crease in the armed forces and mili- 
tary assistance; extension of the arma- 
ments industries; and extension of 
steel, aluminum, electrical, and other 
heavy industries on which war produc- 
tion was based. On those objectives, 
Congress was prepared to spend about 
85 per cent of its total appropriations, 
including nearly $57,000,000,000 for 
the Department of Defence, more than 
$7,000,000,000 for the Mutual Secur- 
ity Act, and more than $4,000,000,000 
for the enlargement and construction 
of bases. 

This program was related to the 
problem of strengthening peace and 
friendship among nations. The ruling 
circles in the United States were bent 
on achieving a world hegemony. Ef- 
fectives under arms had _ already 
reached 5,500,000 from a total of 
2,500,000 at the beginning of 1951. 
Up to the end of 1951, more than 
$50,000,000,000 had been spent on the 
armed forces, Military Assistance Pro- 
gram, atomic weapon production, and 
stockpiling of strategic materials. 


BASIS OF FOREIGN POLICY The basic 
doctrine of United States foreign policy 
was that situations of strength should 
be created, but the application of the 
doctrine had revealed its bankruptcy. 
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Economically speaking, the Marshall 
Plan had been a total failure, and the 
prospects for 1952 under the new 
Mutual Security Agency were no bet- 
ter; yet the Secretary of State of the 
United States had described the main 
task for the United States in Europe 
as being rearmament. 

Mr. Vyshinsky observed that the 
plan for a Middle East Command had 
collapsed. While rejecting the urgency 
of ending the war in Korea, the Unit- 
ed States regarded as urgent the as- 
sumption of responsibilities in the 
Near and Middle East in order to 
create another so-called area of 
strength, responsibilities which had 
taken the form of threats and the use 
of armed force. Similar responsibili- 
ties were involved in the military 
events in Korea, and had been in- 
voked to justify and cover up the ag- 
gressive United States policy with 
respect to the Chinese People’s Re- 
public: 

As for the Far East, the Secretary 
of State had cited events in Korea to 
justify the so-called collective meas- 
ures. He had also praised the armistice 
negotiators, although it was well known 
that the policy of the United States 
was to impede the negotiations by in- 
troducing irrelevant conditions. 

The United States’ aggressive for- 
eign policy was the reason measures 
to remove the threat of war and to 
strengthen peace were needed . 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY The character 
of the aggressive North Atlantic al- 
liance was based on principles far re- 
moved from those of the Charter of 
the United Nations. It was now clear 
that the Western Union in Europe, the 
Organization of American States, and 
the various agreements in the Mediter- 
ranean, Scandinavia, and Southeast 
Asia were all connected with the ob- 
jectives of the Atlantic bloc, which 
was the instrument of the United 
States for attaining world hegemony. 
The true purposes of the North At- 
lantic bloc had now been revealed, 
especially in the Near, Middle, and 
Far East. The foreign policy of the 
nations of that bloc was based on re- 
armament and the atomic weapon, Mr. 
Vyshinsky contended. 


KOREA Continuing, he declared that 
measures to combat the threat of a 
new war would not be possible unless 
the fighting in Korea was ended. An 
early armistice was a major condition, 
but a pre-condition was the abandon- 
ment by the United States of its ex- 
pansionist policy in Korea. There had 
been no progress in the negotiations in 
Korea—begun at the initiative of the 
U.S.S.R. some six months previously. 

The representatives of the Korean 
Democratic People’s Republic and of 
the Chinese volunteers had submitted 
proposals for a cease-fire and an im- 
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mediate end to all military action, but 
there had been objections. Similarly, 
the proposal for demilitarization of 
areas to be evacuated by the two sides 
had not been accepted. The proposals 
for the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from Korea had been bitterly opposed 
by the United States Command. 

Recalling that the original U.S.S.R. 
initiative had called for joint with- 
drawal of troops from the thirty-eighth 
parallel, Mr. Vyshinsky said that the 
United States objections to such a 
course had represented a clear de- 
parture from the basis on which the 
negotiations had been undertaken, The 
line proposed by the United States 
north of the battle line would have 
deprived North Korea of 13,000 
square kilometres of territory. The 
United States bombing had continued, 
and there had been provocation around 
Kaesong, which had been attacked 
from the air and invaded by South 
Korean troops under the United States 
Command. 

The North Korean territory which 
the United States had sought to obtain 
possessed rich tungsten resources. 
Thus, said Mr. Vyshinksy, tungsten 
was a,major obstacle to a cease-fire in 
Korea, as oil caused difficulties in 
some other parts of the world. 

The United States had made unrea- 
sonable and unfair proposals regarding 
the exchange of prisoners and the 
question of military airfields, he con- 
tinued. North Korea was not to be 
allowed to build or repair any airfields 
except a certain number to be devoted 
exclusively to civilian purposes. Mean- 
while, United States bombing of the 
airfields had been continuing. The 
whole record showed how unjust it had 
been to drop the Korean item from 
the agenda of the First Committee 
(see page 203) and how right was the 
U.S.S.R. position that it was a sacred 
duty to end the war in Korea and 
prevent the possibility of other wars. 

Contrary to what had been said, the 
U.S.S.R. could not end the fighting 
in Korea by one word. General Ridg- 
way, on the other hand, could do so, 
Mr. Vyshinsky asserted. Unlike some 
measures adopted by the General As- 
sembly, such as those concerning the 
Interim Committee, the reduction of 
armaments, and collective measures, 
which had been “stillborn,” the Ko- 
rean affair was a live and urgent issue. 


MILITARY BASES Mr. Vyshinsky noted 
that in the resolution on the reduc- 
tion of armaments, bases established 
by the United States all over the world 
had not been mentioned, although the 
question of bases was even more im- 
portant than the number of the United 
States armed forces, which had been 
increased as a means of coping with 
unemployment. A law adopted by 
Congress on September 28, 1951, had 





appropriated funds for the reported 
purpose of establishing new bases or 
expanding existing ones around the 
world, including a ring of secret air- 
fields around the U.S.S.R. Under the 
guise of assisting other countries, the 
United States was building up bases 
in their territory. The same sort of 
activity had come under the heading 
of occupation expenses in Japan. 

The role assigned to the United 
States bases in the United Kingdom 
had been descirbed as that of per- 
mitting delivery of atomic bombs to 
the heart of the U.S.S.R. The United 
States Air Force had six active bases 
and some 20,000 men in the United 
Kingdom, and it was reported that 
Royal Air Force bases were also being 
turned over to the United States. 

In the same way, the United States 
had established a growing network of 
bases in Japan operated under Ameri- 
can officers and engineers. Those bases 
were close to the U.S.S.R. and its 
friends in the Far East, which were 
legitimately concerned. Another in- 
stance was that of the military air base 
built by the United States in Green- 
land, north of the Arctic circle, which 
had been described as enabling the 
United States to launch an atomic at- 
tack against all the major areas of the 
U.S.S.R. 


ARMAMENTS The tension in interna- 
tional relations was becoming ever 
greater. It was essential to reduce 
armaments and armed forces in order 
to promote the settlement of existing 
problems and co-operation among the 
nations. All states should submit in- 
formation not only on their armed 
forces and armaments, as the resolu- 
tion on the reduction of armaments 
provided, but also on war bases on 
foreign territories. 

There had been objections to the 
U.S.S.R. proposals for the reduction 
of armed forces and armaments on the 
ground that, since the same ratio be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and other countries 
would remain, the U.S.S.R. would 
retain its superiority, and the tension 
would not be alleviated. In regard to 
this, Mr. Vyshinsky said that it was 
not true that the U.S.S.R. had such 
a position. The Soviet Union had de- 
mobilized 33 age classes since the end 
of the Second World War. 

Adoption of the U.S.S.R. proposal 
would have had a_ tremendous 
moral effect. Furthermore, as history 
warned, the theory that war could be 
avoided by means of a balance of 
forces was dangerous. In any case, the 
armed forces of the Atlantic bloc re- 
futed the assertion that thev were to 
be increased to a level which would 
enable dealings on a_ footing of 
equality. 

Mr. Vyshinsky noted that, in the 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution, the time limit 
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for the convening of the world con- 
ference had been changed to July 15, 
1952, and would thus allow ample time 
for the necessary preparation, 


On the U.S.S.R. proposal for pro- 
hibiting the atomic weapon and estab- 
lishing an international system of con- 
trol to supervise the enforcement of 
that prohibition, he said that, in order 
to meet the arguments of the Western 
powers and their supporters, the 
U.S.S.R. had reworded its proposal to 
provide that the prohibition and the 
control would be put into effect 
simultaneously. Moreover, another re- 
vision provided for inspection on a 
continuing basis. He recalled that in 
the First Committee’s sub-committee 
on disarmament, it had been agreed 
that inspection on a continuing basis 
was not the same as the stationing of 
inspectors in factories on a permanent 
basis. Since the U.S.S.R., at that time, 
had proposed periodic inspections, 
these proposals represented a tremen- 
dous step toward agreement on that 
vital question. If accepted, they would 
help alleviate tension and eliminate 
the horrors of atomic war. 


OTHER SUPPORT For Czechoslovakia, 
Mrs. G.. Sekaninova-Cakrtova argued, 
among other things, that the North 
Atlantic Treaty was not only funda- 
mentally different from the treaties of 
mutual assitance concluded between 
the Soviet Union and the people’s 
democracies but was also inconsistent 
with the agreements concluded be- 
tween the Soviet Union and France 
and between the Soviet Union and the 
United Kingdom; those agreements 
expressly prohibited participation by 
either signatory in any coalition aimed 
against the other party. The aggressive 
purpose of the Atlantic Treaty was 
emphasized by the remilitarization of 
Western Germany and by the inclusion 
of the former aggressor in a bloc di- 
rected against the peace and security 
of nations, she said. 


Furthermore, contended A. M. Bar- 
anovsky, of the Ukrainian S.S.R., the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
had been established as a substitute for 
the United Nations, as was obvious 
from the fact that it included states 
that were non-Members of the United 
Nations and excluded the Soviet Union 
and the people’s democracies. 


Pointing out that, in the U.S.S.R. 
draft resolution, the Soviet Union had 
proposed that the prohibition of atomic 
weapons should come into force at the 
moment when states had signed a con- 
vention to that effect and when the 
system of control began to operate, 
Mr. Baranovsky affirmed that the de- 
cision to be taken by the Assembly 
would thus not mean the immediate 
cessation of the production of atomic 
weapons. Nevertheless, it would have 
considerable moral force, as had the 
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convention on the prohibition of the 
use of asphyxiating gases, and would 
constitute an important check on the 
actions of those who wished to use 
atomic weapons. 

Stefan Wierblowski, of Poland, ob- 
served that the course of the Com- 
mittee’s debates had revealed the con- 
cern of the world regarding the future 
prospects of peace. But what had been 
done to meet that justified concern? 
The most momentous item on the 
Committee’s agenda, that proposed by 
the U.S.S.R., had been vlaced at the 
bottom of the list, despite the opposi- 
tion of several delegations. In the 
same way, discussion of the impor- 
tant and urgent question of Korea had 
been postponed sine die. Now the 
three-power draft resolution would 
relegate these U.S.S.R. proposals to 
the Disarmament Commission, al- 
though, unlike the Western proposal 
which had established that Commis- 
sion, the U.S.S.R. draft would enable 
solution of the problem. 


Representatives of the sponsors of 
the three-power draft resolution also 
spoke. 


UNITED STATES VIEWS For the United 
States, Ernest A. Gross said that his 
delegation would consider the U.S.S.R. 
proposal with great care. To the ex- 
tent, however, that it might represent 
an attempt to reopen matters already 
settled by the Assembly, if it did in- 
volve such an attempt, he would op- 
pose it. To the extent that it offered 
the possibilitv of advancing, his dele- 
gation welcomed it and deemed it 
suitable for consideration by the Dis- 
armament Commission, to which the 
United States also intended to sub- 
mit proposals. 


Mr. Vyshinsky had again raised the 
Korean question, wilfully ignoring the 
decision of the Committee to postpone 
consideration, and had gone even more 
deeply than before into questions 
under discussion in the military armis- 
tice negotiations. He had thereby em- 
hasized the danger and the irresponsi- 
bility of any attempt to discuss those 
issues and appeared to find it impos- 
sible to deal with the matter without 
going into those military questions. 


Noting that Mr. Vyshinsky had also 
given his views as to the origin of the 
Korean hostilities, Mr. Gross reiterated 
that the aggression against the Repub- 
lic of Korea had been launched by the 
North Korean authorities and had 
later been assisted by the Chinese 
communist authorities. 


Referring to the defence prepara- 
tions which the United States had been 
forced to undertake, the U.S.S.R. rep- 
resentative had spoken of a switch 
from a_ peacetime to a wartime 
economy. Mr. Gross welcomed the 
latter’s admission that the United States 


had reverted to a peace economy after 
the Second World War. The decision 
to switch to a defence economy had 
been taken reluctantly in order to meet 
the threat which concerned all save a 
small group of the Members of the 
United Nations. 

As for the intentions of the United 
States to find a peaceful solution in 
Korea, every Member knew that the 
United States sought to end the hos- 
tilities in order to stop the bloodshed 
which had been thrust upon it and to 
eliminate the obstacles to the United 
Nations objectives—the independence 
and unification of Korea. 


REASONS FOR OPPOSITION Later in the 
debate, Mr. Gross said that his delega- 
tion had carefully studied the U.S.S.R. 
draft resolution and had found that it 
was much less of an advance than 
had been thought. The United States 
would vote against the condemnation 
of self-defence as a violation of the 
Charter. The Atlantic Pact was pure- 
ly defensive, he said. Its aim was to 
prevent a third world war. It was in 
conformity with the terms of the 
Charter, and, moreover, its signatories 
were seeking to apply the provision of 
the Assembly’s resolution concerning 
the maintenance of trained military 
forces for the applicaton of interna- 
tional measures. 

As for the condemnation of military 
bases on foreign territory, all the 
agreements negotiated by the United 
States were in conformity with Article 
51 of the Charter, and the negotiations 
for those agreements had been car- 
ried on freely between the states con- 
cerned. The United States was making 
expenditures in defence of its own 
economy, and the sending of Ameri- 
can troops to Europe was in execution 
of mutual defence agreements in which 
the United States expected an equi- 
valent contribution from its partners. 

The provisions of the draft resolu- 
tion relating to Korea were merely 
another attempt to throw the armistice 
negotiations into confusion. If, in 
June 1950, the U.S.S.R. had adopted 
the policy it was now putting forward, 
the conflict in Korea would never have 
arisen. Armistice negotiations were 
now under way, and there were only a 
few questions outstanding which could 
be dealt with speedily. The Unified 
Command was continuing its efforts. 
However, nothing that was said in the 
Committee would be likelv to encour- 
age the conclusion of an agreement on 
the conditions for a military armistice. 
In fact, progress had diminished since 
the representative of the Soviet Union 
had made his last speech on the mat- 
ter. 

Once the armistice had been con- 
cluded, observed Mr. Gross, the First 
Committee would be able to concern 
itself with the political meaures neces- 
sary to guarantee the establishment of 
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a unified, independent, and democratic 
regime in Korea and the economic 
measures necessary to repair the de- 
vastation. If, despite everything, Mr. 
Vyshinsky insisted on a decision on 
that paragraph, which was contrary to 
the decision adopted the week before, 
the United States delegation hoped that 
the First Committee would reject it. 


DISARMAMENT The third and seventh 
provisions of the U.S.S.R. draft reso- 
lution again introduced amendments 
submitted by the U.S.S.R. to the tri- 
partite draft resolution on disarma- 
ment, That was tantamount to propos- 
ing the reconsideration of resolutions 
adopted by the Assembly. In view of 
the obvious importance of the ques- 
tion at stake, the United States dele- 
gation did not wish to invoke juridical 
arguments. Nevertheless, it would 
appear impractical and unwise to re- 
Open a discussion which had lasted 
five weeks. The terms of reference 
of the Disarmament Commission were 
wide enough to allow it to study the 
Soviet Union’s proposal or any other 
similar proposal which might be made 
at the current session of the Assem- 
bly. The U.S.S.R. would sit on that 
Commission, and everyone would be 
glad of any progress, no matter how 
slight, which would make it possible 
to break the deadlock in the highly 
important field of disarmament. 


The Soviet text was far from clear 
on the time which was to elapse be- 
tween the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon and the setting up of a sys- 
tem of control. If the Soviet Union 
really meant the two processes to be 
simultaneous, it was a step forward 
from its previous position. However, 
it could hardly be said that such a step 
would be decisive, since in 1948 a So- 
viet proposal for the simultaneous pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons and the 
establishment of control had _ been 
rejected by the Assembly as inade- 
quate. 

Moreover, the possible advance in 
the Soviet position in the sixth par- 
agraph of the draft resolution was 
apparently wiped out by the next 
sentence which made it clear that the 
system of inspection would not be 
“entitled to interfere in the domestic 
affairs of states.” It was not said who 
was to determine when such inspec- 
tion constituted interference. Further- 
more, certain conclusions of the 
Atomic Energy Commission showed 
that even a system of continuous in- 
spection not subject to the reservations 
in the draft resolution would be in- 
sufficient to prevent fissionable mate- 
rials from being diverted for secret and 
illegal purposes. 


PREVIOUSLY DEALT WITH Apart from 
those problems which would have to 
be studied by the Disarmament Com- 
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mission, the Soviet draft resolution 
continued to advocate a reduction of 
one third in the armaments and armed 
forces of the permanent members of 
the Security Council. The Assembly 
had often given its opinion on that 
point, which was that the only effect 
of such proposals would be to increase 
the disequilibrium of forces. 

With regard to the Soviet proposal 
that, within a month, states should sup- 
ply complete information on_ their 
armaments, the Assembly had de- 
clared that the only possible procedure 
would be for the Disarmament Com- 
mission to devise a system for the 
gradual disclosure of information sub- 
ject to the control of international in- 
spectors. Such an inspection force 
could not begin to operate within a 
month. In point of fact, it was for the 
Disarmament Commission to pursue 
the study of those proposals, which 
would then be examined by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in the 
spirit of the statements made by Sec- 
retary of State Acheson to the Com- 
mittee on November 19, 1951. 

However, continued Mr. Gross, 
there was one factor of considerable 
political significance. The very fact 
that the Soviet Union was now sub- 
mitting what it called new proposals 
showed the power of world public 
opinion. The proposals might reflect 
that delegation’s decision hencefor- 
ward to take into account the wishes 
of the world, which longed to see the 
First Committee succeed in drafting 
practical plans for disarmament. 

By referring the proposals to the 
Disarmament Commission, the Com- 


mittee would not of course be merely ° 


shelving them. 

The eighth paragraph of the drift 
resolution repeated the former pro- 
posal for a peace pact between the five 
great powers. Most representatives al- 
ready felt that the United Nations 
meant not a five-power pact but a 
sixty-power pact. What the world 
needed was not new peace pacts, but 
respect for agreements already con- 
cluded and above all for the Charter 
of the United Nations. The United 
States would therefore vote against 
that paragraph. 


UNITED KINGDOM VIEWS Selwyn Lloyd, 
of the United Kingdom, agreed with 
Mr. Vyshinsky that the defence pro- 
gram had caused the Western powers 
economic difficulties. The fact that 
they were prepared to undertake such 
an effort and to bear such a burden, 
however, was evidence of the value 
they placed on their freedom and of 
their determination not to be mopped 
up one by one by any aggressor. The 
cause of their efforts was to be found 
in the armaments, the propaganda, 
and the foreign policy of the U.S.S.R., 
and, in particular, in the U.S.S.R.’s 





aiding and abetting of aggression in 
Korea. The Western powers were deter- 
mined to rearm in order to speak to 
the U.S.S.R. on the basis of equality. 

As for Mr. Vyshinsky’s reference to 
the facilities provided in the United 
Kingdom for the United States Air 
Force, Mr. Lloyd said that his coun- 
trymen did not regard it as derogatory 
to their dignity and independence to 
have their United States friends on 
United Kingdom soil to assist in their 
defence. 

It might be concluded that Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s speech had been intended 
to halt the defence effort of the West- 
ern powers. If that effort were stop- 
ped, it would be possible for the 
U.S.S.R. to strike out from its internal 
lines with overwhelming power. That 
was the reason why the Western 
powers found it necessary to build up 
their defences everywhere. 

Concerning the question of military 
bases, Mr. Lloyd pointed out that it 
had never been disputed that all such 
bases would come within the pur- 
view of any system of international 
inspection, disclosure, and verification. 

Later, he asserted that the United 
Kingdom had no intention of burying 
the U.S.S.R. proposals, but was ready 
to examine them in good faith in the 
new Disarmament Commission, which 
was the body best qualified to consider 
them. The U.S.S.R. proposals, Mr. 
Lloyd thought, should be the subject 
of almost unanimous agreement in 
the First Committee to refer them to 
that Commission, since the Commit- 
tee itself was not in a position to ex- 
amine such complex and detailed ques- 
tions in detail. The proposals would 
constitute an excellent basis for the 
Commisson’s work. 

Views similar to those of Mr. Gross 
and Mr. Lloyd were expressed by Jean 
Chauvel, of France. 


OTHER SUGGESTED “MEASURES” The rep- 
resentative of New Zealand, J. V. Wil- 
son, listed six measures in addition to 
those cited in the draft resolution 
which he considered might be needed 
to combat the threat of a new war. 
They were: 

(1) the avoidance of aggressive ven- 
tures, such as that in Korea, and the 
discouragement of any who might be 
meditating similar action; 

(2) the cessation of intimidation, 
whether direct or indirect, as an in- 
strument of national policy. Despite 
its representatives’ statements, the So- 
viet Union was largely responsible for 
the existing general lack of confidence. 
It was true that the free press of the 
Western countries had been guilty of 
irresponsible utterances, for which the 
governments were not to blame. The 
policy of the Western powers, however, 
showed that they intended to defend 
themselves, as was their right, but no 
country was afraid of losing its inde- 
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pendence by their action, whereas a 
certain Eastern power inspired general 
apprehension; 

(3) a relaxation of totalitarian se- 
crecy, which was a necessary condi- 
tion of the growth of confidence be- 
tween nations; 

(4) the abandonment of historic 
fictions on which international confi- 
dence could not be based. Two such 
myths had been sedulously cultivated 
during the current session: first, that 
the South Koreans, or the Americans, 
or both, had been the authors of the 
aggression of June 25, 1950; and, 
second, that before the Second World 
War the Western powers had lined up 
with Hitler Germany against the So- 
viet Union; 

(5) the establishment by the Sec- 
urity Council and, if necessary, by the 
General Assembly of an effective col- 
lective security system; 


(6) a return to the spirit of toler- 
ance professed in the preamble to the 
Charter. At San Francisco such toler- 
ance had existed despite fundamentally 
divergent views. The Charter must not 
be violated; it should be scrupulously 
observed, but there should also be a 
determination to practise tolerance 
toward one another. The New Zealand 
delegation believed that a reminder of 
that determination properly belonged 
to the discussion of the item placed on 
the agenda by the U.S.S.R. 


QUESTIONS BY CANADA During the 
course of the statement in the debate 
by Stuart Garson, of Canada, the lat- 
ter asked Mr. Vyshinsky a series of 
questions, the first of which concerned 
the simultaneity of the proposed pro- 
hibition and control. Would one be 
correct in assuming that Mr. Vyshin- 
sky meant that an effective system of 
international control would enter into 
operation at the time that the prohibi- 
tion of the atomic weapon had come 
into operation, he wondered. In other 
words, did it mean that all the me- 
chanics and organization for the sys- 
tem of international contro] would 
have to be prepared in advance and 
ready to operate in all the countries 
concerned as from the time by which 
it had been agreed that prohibition 
would have come into effect? 

On the meaning of the phrase, “in- 
spection on a continuing basis,” would 
Mr. Vyshinsky agree that the system 
of international control and inspection 
should be permanent? If he agreed 
that the International Control Author- 
ity should be organized on a perma- 
nent basis, that would lead to another 
question: would the inspectors of that 
Authority be able to go wherever and 
whenever they wished in the discharge 
of their functions? Or would they first 
have to ask permission or allege sus- 
picion of illegal activities or establish 
a prima facie case that there were 
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reasonable grounds for suspicion of il- 
legal activities? 

If Mr. Vyshinsky agreed to the free- 
dom of the inspectors, this would lead 
to another question: if the Internation- 
al Control Authority decided that it 
was necessary to do so, could it station 
its inspectors all the time at key points 
in the processing from raw materials 
to fissionable products? 

What did Mr. Vyshinsky mean, in 
addition to his definition of inspection, 
when he repeatedly spoke of “strict 
international control”? Did he mean 
anything more than inspection? If so, 
what? If he did mean more than in- 
spection, would he not agree that the 
reference in his proposal to interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of states 
could be interpreted to upset, at any 
time, the operation of any kind of in- 
spection system, however extensive and 
adequate it might be in other respects, 
for the U.S.S.R. had always taken a 
broad view of what constituted inter- 
ference in its internal affairs? In the 
circumstances, declared Mr. Garson, 
the whole conception of an interna- 
tional authority was certain to founder 
unless all the nations agreed to use 
some small part of their national sov- 
ereignty for the broader international 
purpose of peace. 


TWO ABSTAIN Sardar H. S. Malik, of 
India, declared that every country was 
concerned at the differences between 
the great powers. It was the fear that 
that tension would lead to a world war 
that had made the nations accept the 
huge burden entailed by the mainte- 
nance of large armed forces. He 
stressed the developments that would 
be possible, especially for the benefit 
of the less favored section of humani- 
ty, if those resources could be applied 
for peaceful purposes. 

The setting up of the Disarmament 
Commission was a step of which the 
United Nations could be proud. The 
Indian delegation saw a glimmer of 
hope in the U.S.S.R.’s proposal for 
the simultaneous prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the institution of an in- 
ternational control, followed by the 
proposal of the three Western great 
powers that paragraphs three to seven 
of the U.S.S.R. proposal should be 
referred to the new Commission; for, 
he said, discussion in that body ought 
to enable the great powers to seek a 
compromise on those important and 
delicate questions. 

The statements made in the Com- 
mittee had given him hope that a fa- 
vorable atmosphere could be created. 
While no real improvement would be 
possible as long as the great ~owers 
did not reach an agreement, the re- 
maining states, in the meantime, must 
try to contribute to the greatest pos- 
sible widening of the field of agree- 
ment. 


The Indian delegation had seriously 
considered the two draft resolutions 
before the Committee. It believed that 
its vote, either for or against them, 
would tend rather to enlarge the area 
of disagreement between the great 
powers, and it would therefore abstain. 
Nevertheless, it hoped that, if the So- 
viet proposal should be referred to 
the Disarmament Commission, the 
latter, sitting in private, would find a 
basis on which to frame a draft con- 
vention, which could be approved by 
an international conference and, in 


due course, ratified by the great 
powers, 
L. N. Palar, of Indonesia, also 


pointed out that his delegation had 
always adopted an attitude calculated 
to promote conciliation between the 
great powers and would abstain from 
voting on the U.S.S.R. proposal. It 
would, however, vote for any proposal 
on which the great powers were 
agreed. The problem of agreement 
between the two blocs was a long-term 
one which required time, patience, and 
sacrifice for a solution. The U.S.S.R. 
proposal ought to be considered in 
that light. 


MIDDLE EAST COMMAND Mahmoud Fawzi 
Bey, of Egypt, touched particularly 
on the Middle East Command and re- 
minded the Committee of a statement 
by the Egyptian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs on January 4 condemning the 
attempt to confront the states of the 
Middle East with the fait accompli of 
an Allied Command. The Minister 
had added that such an arbitrary meas- 
ure would not constitute a regional 
agreement, but a settlement of prob- 
lems without reference to the views 
of the states concerned. 

The Middle Eastern states could 
clearly not countenance such a sys- 
tem and would continue to abide by 
the principles of the sovereign equality 
of nations as laid down in the United 
Nations Charter. It apneared, how- 
ever, that the United States and Unit- 
ed Kingdom were unwilling to give up 
the idea of an Allied Middle East 
Command; but that was certainly not 
the point of view of Egypt. 

Egypt had always maintained that 
the establishment of military bases on 
foreign territory could result only from 
an express agreement, freely entered 
into between the states requiring them 
and those on whose territory they 
were established. Egvot had not given 
its consent to the maintenance of mil- 
itary bases of the United Kingdom 
by force on its territory. 


MR. VYSHINSKY’S REBUTTAL In a state- 
ment closing the debate, Mr. Vyshin- 
sky said that the discussion had proved 
that certain nations were trying to get 
rid of the Soviet draft resolution. The 
questions raised had no other purpose 
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than to preven any real study of a 
problem which it was desired to 
relegate to the Disarmament Commis- 
sion as soon as possible. 

It was absurd, he reiterated, to 
maintain that the Atlantic bloc was a 
pacific organization. Artitcle 51 of 
the Charter referred to the inherent 
right of individual or collective self- 
defence, but made it dependent on an 
armed attack against a Member of the 
United Nations. Such an attack had 
not taken place. The U.S.S.R. had no 
aggressive intentions. 

The Soviet Union, he continued, had 
proposed that Norway sign a non-ag- 
gression treaty, but Norway had re- 
fused and had immediately joined the 
Atlantic bloc, fearing that, if it signed 
the treaty, it would no longer be able 
to play the part assigned to it. That 
meant that the signature of a treaty 
of non-aggression was incompatible 
with the Atlantic Treaty, which was 
therefore contrary to the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

Article 52 referred to regional ar- 
rangements, but it would be difficult 
to describe the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the scope of which extended as far as 
the Middle East, as a regional arrange- 
ment. Article 53 stated that no en- 
forcement action should be taken 
under regional arrangements without 
the authorization of the Security 
Council. 

The security of the members of the 
Atlantic Treaty needed no such sacri- 
fices as the current military programs 
demanded. The suicidal course was of 
advantage only to a small handful of 
warmongers. The U.S.S.R. was in no 
way to blame for that burden. 


KOREA Mr. Vyshinsky went on to 
deny that the North Korean troops 
had provoked the Korean war and 
that there were only a few outstanding 
questions in the armistice talks which 
could be settled quickly. It was 
ridiculous to state that an armistice 
depended solelv on the Soviet Union. 
Could anyone reasonably be expected 
to exchange 14,000 prisoners for an 
equivalent number, while leaving the 
remaining 150,000 in enemy hands? 
Although the United States had signed 
the convention on the treatment of 
prisoners of war, which provided that 
governments were required to re- 
patriate all such prisoners on the con- 
clusion of an armistice, the United 
States, he said, disregarded interna- 
tional agreements if inconvenient to 
itself, but accused the Soviet Union of 
infringing treaties. 

The conclusion of hostilities de- 
pended on those who were putting 
forward unfair, unjust, and illegitimate 
demands incompatible with interna- 
tional law and signed agreements. 
ATOMIC WEAPONS Prior to the submis- 
sion of the new U.S.S.R. proposals, the 
Western powers had contended that 
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the deciarauon of the prohibition of 
atomic weapons would be no guar- 
anteee unless control of those weapons 
was put into effect simultaneously. 
Now that the Soviet Union had sub- 
mitted a new proposal on the simul- 
la ous puting nuo effect of the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons and the 
control of that prohibition, the West- 
ern delegations still maintained that it 
was a prohibition on paper. But what 
constituted a genuine prohibition of 
atomic weapons could certainly not be 
found in the General Assembly reso- 
lution of January 11, which merely 
envisaged the setting up of an inter- 
national control system which might 
eventually serve to prohibit atomic 
weapons. 

Mr. Vyshinsky considered that the 
questions of the Canadian representa- 
tive were unnecessary, for it was clear 
that the control organ envisaged in the 
U.S.S.R. proposal would be a perma- 
nent and not a temporary body, and 
that the inspections would be carried 
out on a continuing basis. 

By “strict international control” was 
meant a system of important and ef- 
fective measures. Inspection of atomic 
energy establishments would include 
(1) auditing of accounts; (2) check- 
ing stocks of atomic raw materials and 
semi-finished products; (3) checking 
whether regulations governing techno- 
logical control were respected. 

Those entrusted with control would 
have the right to issue instructions to 
atomic energy undertakings. They 
could lay down for any such undertak- 
ing the technological rules which the 
control organ felt should be prescribed. 
The control organ would (4) request 
data on the production of atomic en- 
ergy; (5) collect information on atom- 
ic products; and (6) carry out inspec- 
tions should the regulation on the pro- 
hibition of the atomic weapons be 
broken, That simple list, said Mr. 
Vyshinsky, proved that the U.S.S.R.’s 
point of view regarding international 
control could meet any honest and 
impartial criticism. 

He wondered why the United States, 
United Kingdom, and French repre- 
sentatives had objected to their pro- 
posals being sent to the Disarmament 
Commission without any directive 
from the Assembly, while they now 
wished to prevent the First Committee 
from giving directives to the Disarma- 
ment Commission on the U.S.S.R. 
draft resolution. 


FURTHER EXPLANATION While the U.S.S.R. 
was proposing that prohibition and 
control should be simultaneous, cer- 
tain representatives had stated that in 
1948 and 1949 the U.S.S.R. had sug- 
gested that the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the control of prohibition 
should be simultaneous. But they had 
forgotten that at that time the U.S.S.R. 
had proposed that two conventions 





should be signed simultaneously. The 
new proposal was different, since it 
laid down that the Assembly should 
proclaim without delay the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons; and, in order 
to allay any suspicion in the minds of 
those who genuinely wished atomic 
weapons to be prohibited, that procla- 
mation should take effect simultane- 
ously with the entry into force of the 
international control of prohibition. 

Representatives who sought by vari- 
ous methods to prevent the prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons had asked 
what the expression “put into effect” 
meant in the U.S.S.R. draft resolution. 
It was sufficient to reply, “enter into 
force,” which meant “begin to func- 
tion.” Nevertheless, they had advo- 
cated that reference should be made 
not to the putting into effect of inter- 
national control but rather to its effec- 
tive functioning. It was clear that in 
that way it could always be contended 
that control was not functioning ef- 
fectively. Resort to the idea of effec- 
tive control was a mere pretext for 
declining to consider the prohibition 
of atomic weapons. 

The U.S.S.R. draft resolution, as- 
serted Mr. Vyshinsky, provided for the 
prohibition of atomic weapons and 
the establishment of control over the 
enforcement of such prohibition to be 
put into effect simultaneously. The 
Assembly should, however, proclaim 
the principle of prohibition and the 
establishment of international control 
without delay. Such a proclamation 
would reduce international tension and 
cleanse the atmosphere poisoned by 
atomic war propaganda. 

Some representatives had asked 
what was meant by the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal to set up an international control 
organ which was not entitled to inter- 
fere in the domestic affairs of states. 
But that meant exactly the same as 
Article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter. 

Finally, the U.S.S.R. draft resolu- 
tion now reproduced the idea of “in- 
spection On a continuing basis” pro- 
posed by the Western powers, so there 
should be no more room for doubt. 

As for the proposed five-power 

peace pact, he pointed out, several 
bilateral or multilateral pacts and 
treaties had been concluded outside 
the United Nations Charter. 
VOTING When the First Committee 
proceeded to vote on the tripartite and 
U.S.S.R. provosals on January 17, Mr. 
Gross announced that the svonsors of 
the three-power draft resolution had 
accepted a Bolivian amendment that 
the records of the meetings of the 
First Committee be transmitted to the 
Disarmament Commission. 

He asked the Committee to vote 
first on the three-power proposal, 
adoption of which would make it un- 
necessary to vote on paragraphs three 
to seven of the U.S.S.R. draft resolu- 

(Continued on page 214) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS BY THE ASSEMBLY 
ON ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 


HROUGHOUT the history of the 

United Nations, the admission of 
new Members has been a controversial 
problem. At each session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly—from the first through 
the fifth—the Assembly adopted reso- 
lutions on the question, and the sixth 
was no exception. After debate at nine 
meetings of its First Committee be- 
tween January 18 and 29, the Assem- 
bly, on February 1, adopted two fur- 
ther resolutions. 


The first of these had been submit- 
ted by Peru, which had asked the 
Assembly to take up the question of 
the admission of new Members again 
at this session in order to consider the 
right of candidate states to present 
proof of the conditions required under 
Article 4 of the Charter. The resolu- 
tion as adopted incorporated amend- 
ments by Chile, Colombia, El Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, and Honduras, and 
by Lebanon and Syria. 


FOUR CONSIDERATIONS In the preamble, 
the Assembly takes into consideration 
four factors, as follows: 


1. That the Charter provides that 
Membership is open to all states not 
original Members of the Organization 
and that this universality is subject 
only to the conditions that they be 
peace-loving and accept the obligations 
contained in the Charter and, in the 
judgment of the Organization, are able 
and willing to carry out these obliga- 
tions; 

2. That the judgment of the Organi- 
zation that they are willing and able 
to carry out these obligations and are 
otherwise qualified for Membership 
ought to be based on facts such as: 
the maintenance of friendly relations 
with other states, the fulfilment of in- 
ternational obligations, and the record 
of a state’s willingness and present dis- 
position to submit international claims 
or controversies to pacific means of 
settlement established by international 
law; 

3. That, according to the advisory 
opinion of the International Court of 
Justice of May 28, 1948, a Member 
of the United Nations voting on the 
application of a state for Membership 
is not juridically entitled to make its 
consent to admission dependent on 
conditions not expressly provided by 
paragraph 1 of Article 4 of the Char- 
ter; and that this opinion excludes the 
possibility that, consistently with the 
letter and spirit of the Charter, Mem- 
bers can base their votes on motives 
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which are outside the scope of 
Article 4; 

4. That, not only for these reasons 
but also according to principles of in- 
ternational justice, it is not possible to 
deny to candidates for Membership 
the right to present proof of such facts 
as that they are peace-loving and are 
able and willing to carry out the 
obligations of the Charter. 


USE OF “VETO” The preamble also 
recalls and reaffirms previous Assem- 
bly resolutions of December 8, 1948, 
and November 22, 1949, on the ad- 
mission of new Members, the second 
of which asks the permanent members 
of the Security Council to refrain 
from using the “veto” in connection 
with the recommendation of states for 
Membership and requests the Council 
to keep under consideration, in the 
light of Article 4, paragraph 1, the 
pending applications of all states. 


RECOMMENDATIONS The operative part 
of this latest Assembly resolution then 
goes on to declare that the judgment 
of the United Nations on the admis- 
sion of new Members ought to be 
based exclusively on the conditions 
contained in Article 4. 

It recommends that the Security 
Council reconsider all pending ap- 
plications; that, in this reconsideration, 
as well as in the consideration of all 
future applications, the members of 
the Council take into account such 
facts and evidence as the applicants 
may present; and that the Council base 
its action exclusively on the conditions 
contained in the Charter and on the 
facts establishing the existence of 
these conditions. 

Finally, the resolution requests the 
permanent members of the Council to 
confer with one another soon in order 
to assist in making positive recom- 
mendations on the pending applica- 
tions. 

This resolution was recommended 
by the First Committee by a vote of 
36-9, with 12 abstentions, and was 
approved by the Assembly itself by a 
vote of 43-8, with 7 abstentions. 


QUESTION OF ADVISORY OPINION ‘The 
second of the two resolutions adopted 
by the Assembly on February 1 had 
been submitted by Costa Rica, El Sal- 
vador, Guatemala, Honduras, and 
Nicaragua—the last four of which, in 
addition to Peru, had also asked the 
Assembly to take up the question of 
the admission of new Members at this 
session. As adopted, the resolution in- 


corporated oral amendments by the 
Chairman of the Committee, Finn 
Moe, of Norway, and by the United 
States. 

These same five sponsors had first 
proposed, in another draft resolution, 
that the Assembly should request the 
International Court of Justice to give 
an advisory opinion on the following 
two questions: 

1. What are the rules or criteria 
to be followed in interpreting the re- 
sult of votes in the Security Council 
on recommendations for the admission 
of new Members? 

2. Can the negative vote of one of 
the permament members nullify a rec- 
ommendation for admission which has 
obtained seven or more votes? 

The preamble of this earlier pro- 
posal had pointed out that in the Com- 
mittee debates a number of delega- 
tions had repeatedly expressed doubt 
whether, in this matter, the voting 
procedure which, under Article 27 of 
the Charter, applies to “decisions” of 
the Council, is applicable, because 
Article 4 speaks of a “recommenda- 
tion” by the Council and of a “deci- 
sion” by the Assembly. 

The later five-power draft resolu- 
tion, however, as adopted by the As- 
sembly, refers the proposal for an ad- 
visory opinion to the next regular 
session of the Assembly. Meanwhile, 
it directs that the item, “Admission of 
new Members,” should be included in 
the provisional agenda at that session 
and asks the Council to report on the 
status of applications still pending. 

The preamble mentions the impor- 
tance of the admission of new Mem- 
bers from the point of view of the 
achievement of the purposes of the 
United Nations and expresses the desire 
that the proposal for an advisory opin- 
ion should be fully considered. 

The First Commitee’s vote on de- 
ferring consideration to the next ses- 
sion was 41-6, with 11 abstentions, 
while in the Assembly itself the vote 
was 36-5, with 14 abstentions. 


ADMISSION BY GROUP A third resolu- 
tion recommended by the Committee 
was not adopted by the Assembly be- 
cause it did not obtain the required 
two-thirds majority in the Assembly 
vote. This had been submitted by the 
U.S.S.R. and incorporated an Argen- 
tine amendment to the preamble. 
Noting the increasing general senti- 
ment in favor of the universality of the 
United Nations, it would have recom- 
mended that the Security Council re- 
consider the apolications of Albania, 
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the People’s Republic of Mongolia, 
Bulgaria, Romania, Hungary, Finland, 
Italy, Portugal, Ireland, Jordan, Aus- 
tria, Ceylon, and Nepal, and consider 
the application of Libya. 

In the Committee, a provision rec- 
ommending that the Council report to 
the Assembly during the sixth session 
was rejected by a vote of 18-19, with 
21 abstentions, and the draft resolu- 
tion as amended was adopted by a 
vote of 21-12, with 25 abstentions. 
The vote in the Assembly—lacking the 
required two-thirds majority — was 
22-21, with 16 abstentions. In this 
connection, the Assembly had taken 
two preliminary votes—29-20 against 
debating whether a two-thirds majority 
was required, and 29-21, with 5 ab- 
stentions, in favor of requiring the two- 
thirds majority. 


“COMMON SENTIMENT” ‘The wide inter- 
est in the question of the admission 
of new Members was indicated by the 
number of delegations—46 of the 60 
—which took part in the First Com- 
mittee’s debate. Discussion in the As- 
sembly itself was limited to explana- 
tions of votes—by fifteen delegations, 
fourteen of which had already ex- 
pressed their views in the Committee. 


As the Rapporteur of the Commit- 
tee, Thor Thors, of Iceland, declared 
in presenting the Committee’s report: 
“If there is any conclusion which can 
be drawn from the discussions, it is 
that there is a common sentiment in 
favor of the universality of the United 
Nations. 

“The permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council have been called upon 
to confer with one another so that the 
present deadlock does not become a 
permanent one. 


“Most of the delegations have ex- 
pressed the desire that the doors of the 
United Nations should be open to all 
states that are so qualified in accord- 
ance with the Charter.” 


PERUVIAN EXPLANATION Explaining the 
Peruvian draft resolution in the Com- 
mittee, Dr. Victor Andrés Belaunde 
said the crisis which the United Na- 
tions had experienced was undoubtedly 
due to disagreement between the great 
powers, but had come to a head be- 
cause one-fifth of the world’s nations 
were not Members of the United 
Nations. 

International law and the various 
instruments which had immediately 
preceded the United Nations Charter, 
he argued, had required that the inter- 
national community be universal, and 
universality, moreover, had been pro- 
vided for in the Charter itself. 

The conditions laid down in Article 
4 governing the admission of new 
Members were not intended to restrict 
the principle of universality, but mere- 
ly to provide certain guarantees. The 
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fact that those conditions applied to 
all and could be fulfilled by all meant 
that they were in no sense derogations 
from that principle. 

It had been the intention of the 
authors of the Charter to admit all 


_peace-loving states within the United 


Nations. It was true that the pro- 
visions of Article 4 were imperfectly 
worded, but a sound interpretation 
required that the Security Council pass 
on the peace-loving nature of appli- 
cant states with due regard to the facts 
and without making use of discre- 
tionary powers. 

In public law, Dr. Belaunde argued, 
the concept of discretionary powers 
had been driven from the field by the 
concept of public interest. Under 
Article 4, the Council possessed no dis- 
cretionary powers but a_ prescribed 
power to confirm whether the past or 
present attitude of applicant states 
warranted their being placed in the 
category of “peace-loving.” Further- 
more, the aim of the United Nations 
was universality, and the Council was 
bound by that aim. 

Peru recognized that its draft reso- 
lution was an interpretation of the 
Charter, but considered that the As- 
sembly had the power to make such 
an interpretation. 


DISCUSSION OF PROPOSAL As noted by 
the Rapporteur, there was widespread 
support in the Committee for the 
principle of universality, although Liu 
Chieh, of China, considered that too 
much stress was laid on this. Uni- 
versality was indeed a desirable goal, 
he said, but only if the nations were 
aware of a community of interests and 
would work with unity of purpose. 


There was also extensive support for 
the Peruvian draft resolution, which 
was revised from time to time during 
the debate in line with amendments 
and suggestions by various delegations. 
During the debate, the use of the veto 
in connection with recommendations 
for admission was also discussed. 

Faris El-Khoury Bey, of Syria, 
feared that the provision in the draft 
resolution for applicants to submit 
proof of their qualifications under 
Article 4 might place the United Na- 
tions in an embarrassing position if, in 
any particular case, it found that the 
proof was insufficient. If Peru would 
confine its proposal to a request that 
the principle of universality be adopt- 
ed, the text would probably obtain a 
majority vote. 

On the other hand, Dr. M. Rafael 
Urquia, of El Salvador, thought such 
a requirement would place the ap- 
plicant states in a_ difficult and 
humiliating position which the found- 
ing Members of the Organization had 
not had to meet. Furthermore, he 
added, the evidence submitted would 
have little influence on the. attitude of 





those who were responsible for the 
existing situation. 

Ernest A, Gross, of the United 
States, pointed out that the procedure 
would not be an imposition on apply- 
ing states, for they would not be re- 
quired, but only invited, to submit 
information. Back in 1948, said Mr. 
Gross, the Soviet Union itself had 
sought further information regarding 
Ceylon before voting on the latter’s 
application, an incident which showed 
that the idea contained in the Peruvian 
proposal was not a mere Anglo-Ameri- 
can maneuver. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom, also stressed that the sub- 
mission of evidence should be op- 
tional. 

Chile found ground for fearing that 
the Council would repudiate the sug- 
gested procedure, while Ecuador sub- 
mitted that the best solution would 
probably be agreement among the five 
permanent members, although this, 
too, appeared improbable. 

Colombia, stated G. Restrepe Jara- 
millo, favored measures by which the 
Assembly would reassert its full pow- 
ers. The Assembly was not obliged 
to endorse a favorable recommenda- 
tion by the Council, nor should it be 


bound by an _ unfavorable recom- 
mendation. 
VETO Iraq contended that the veto 


should not be applied when the prin- 
ciple of the universality of Member- 
ship was at stake, and Cuba, while 
expressing pessimism regarding any 
solution, contended, with the support 
of Argentina. that linking the question 
of the admission of new Members to 
the veto had been a mistake. The four- 
power declaration at San Francisco, 
observed Dr. Ernesto Dihigo, the 
Cuban representative, provided that 
only questions relating to the mainte- 
nance of peace and security were sub- 
ject to the veto. He argued, too, that 
the Assembly should decide whether 
the Council’s recommendations con- 
cerning the admission of new Mem- 
bers were recommendations of sub- 
stance or of procedure. 

The United Kingdom, said Sir Glad- 
wyn Jebb, could not agree with this 
contention, for it believed that there 
was the clearest legal indication that 
no applicant could be admitted against 
the formal negative vote of one of 
the permanent members of the Coun- 
cil. 

The United Kingdom delegation, he 
recalled, had already stated that it 
would not exercise its veto and would 
confine itself to abstaining in the case 
of an applicant having the support of 
seven other members of the Council. 
That view was shared by the majority 
of the permanent members, and it was 
to be hoped that it would eventually 
be accepted by all of them. Neverthe- 
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less, as the International Court had 
indicated, the negative vote of a 
permanent member would be illegal 
only if it had been cast for reasons 
other than those laid down in Article 
4 of the Charter. 

It was United States policy, too, Mr. 
Gross asserted, not to frustrate the 
will of the Organization by opposing 
an application that had sufficient 
support. 

On the other hand, Yakov A. Malik, 
of the U.S.S.R., declared that the 
U.S.S.R. would use its right of veto 
to defend the states which were 
victims of a policy of discrimination. 
In this regard, Italy was frequently 
referred to in the debate as being 
eminently qualified for Membership. 
The U.S.S.R., Mr. Malik said, also 
favored the admission of Italy, as it 
did that of Bulgaria, Finland, Hun- 
gary, and Romania. 


U.S.S.R. VIEWS Mr. Malik contended that 
the Peruvian proposal was inconsistent 
with the Charter. Despite the objec- 
tions of the Soviet Union that the 
International Court had no compe- 
tence in regard to the admission of 
new Members—a political, not a legal 
question—the Court had been asked 
for an advisory opinion, he recalled; 
yet the Court had found that a state 
could not be admitted to Membership 
by a decision of the Assembly when 
the Security Council had made no 
recommendation, either by reason of 
the candidate’s having failed to obtain 
the requisite majority vote or by 
reason of the negative vote of a per- 
manent member. 

While the representative of Peru 
had supported the principle of uni- 
versality, his draft resolution pro- 
posed additional restrictions on the 
admission of new Members—restric- 
tions that were not in the Charter or 
in the rules of procedure of the As- 
sembly or the Council, for none of 
these provided for the proof that was 
proposed in the draft resolution. The 
object of that proposal, indeed, was 
to circumvent the Charter and rules 
of procedure, and to eliminate candi- 


dates which did not support the 
United States — the peace-loving 
people’s democracies — Mr. Malik 
contended. 


He referred to the advisory opinions 
of the Court to support his argument 
that the Council and Assembly could 
be guided not only by the criteria 
explicitly defined in Article 4, but also 
by political criteria: in other words, 
that it was allowable to take into ac- 
count both legal and political factors. 


He also spoke against the argument 
put forward in a memorandum by 
El Salvador, Guatemala, and Hon- 
duras on behalf of the admission of 
Italy, for, he said, racial criteria or 
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criteria based on the similarity of 
political institutions were alien to both 
the text and the spirit of the Charter. 
The Soviet Union was not opposed to 
the admission of Italy, but it con- 
sidered that such admission should be 
granted on a basis of equality with 
all other legitimate candidates. Al- 
though at one stage the United States 
had proposed the simultaneous admis- 
sion of a number of states, it was 
the indefensible attitude of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and 
France which had so far prevented 
Italy’s admission. 

The Soviet Union was opposed to 
making an arbitrary choice among the 
candidates, which would mean that 
certain states would enjoy a privileged 
position, That was why his delegation 
had submitted its draft resolution 
relating to the thirteen states whose 
applications had been pending—in the 
case of Albania, for six years—and to 
Libya, whose admission should be 
settled at the same time. 


SUPPORT FOR PROPOSAL There was 
moderate support for the U.S.S.R. 
draft resolution—sufficient to ensure 
its adoption in the First Committee, 
but not to obtain the two-thirds ma- 
jority required in the Assembly itself. 

The method proposed in that draft 
resolution, stated Dr. Rodolfo Munoz, 
of Argentina, would allow the problem 
to be resolved in a spirit of concilia- 
tion, but he considered that the 
principle of universality, rather than 
admission by group, should be pur- 
sued. Moreover, a time-limit should 
be fixed so that the problem might be 


solved during the sixth session of the 
Assembly. That was why Argentina 
had submitted amendments which were 
later accepted by the U.S.S.R. 

The United Kingdom, declared Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, rejected Mr. Malik’s 
suggestion that the United States and 
the United Kingdom were responsible 
for the existing deadlock because they 
had discriminated against certain ap- 
plicant states. The United Kingdom 
had confined itself to withholding its 
support from those of the applicants 
which it considered did not fulfil the 
conditions prescribed in Article 4, an 
attitude in which it had been sup- 
ported by a large majority in both the 
Council and the Assembly. On the 
contrary, the exercise of the veto by 
the Soviet Union—even against those 
applicants which the U.S.S.R. did not 
profess to regard as not fulfilling 
the conditions of Article 4—had been 
responsible for the deadlock. 

Sir Gladwyn considered the U.S.S.R. 
draft resolution unnecessary since the 
Peruvian proposal recommended that 
the Council reconsider all pending ap- 
plications, a provision that was surely 
preferable to the U-.S.S.R._ draft, 
which excluded consideration of the 
application of the Republic of Korea. 

The United Kingdom would vote 
against the U.S.S.R. proposal if it 
implied that the Council would accept 
all the states mentioned en bloc. How- 
ever, since he did not consider that 
the proposal prejudged the attitude 
which the members of the Council 
might adopt, the United Kingdom 
would abstain. 

(Continued on page 211) 





THE REPRESENTATIVE OF PERU, Dr. Victor Andres Belaunde (right) sponsor of the resolution 
on the admission of new Members, chats with Faris El-Khoury Bey, of Syria. 
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DECISION ON FAILURE BY U.S.S.R. 
TO CARRY OUT TREATY WITH CHINA 


HE item, “Threats to the political 

independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of China and to the peace of 
the Far East, resulting from Soviet 
violations of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance of August 14, 
1945, and from Soviet violations of 
the Charter of the United Nations,” 
was first discussed at the fourth session 
of the General Assembly, at the re- 
quest of China. 

In December 1949, the Assembly 
referred it to the Interim Committee 
for study, requesting a report to the 
next regular session. Then, a year 
later, the Assembly instructed the 
Interim Committee to continue 
inquiry on the question and to report 
to the sixth session. 

The Interim Committee was not 
able to meet after the adoption of that 
resolution, however, since the fifth 
session continued until the beginning 
of the sixth, and the Committee can 
meet only when the Assembly “is not 
actually in regular session.” 

On November 13, 1951, therefore, 
the Assembly decided to include the 
item in its agenda again and to refer 
it to the First Committee for con- 
sideration and report. The First Com- 
mittee discussed the question at five 
meetings on January 26, 28, and 29. 


DRAFT RESOLUTION At the first of these, 
Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, submitted 
a draft resolution whereby the As- 
sembly would determine that the 
U.S.S.R., in its relations with China 
since the surrender of Japan, had 
violated the Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance between China and _ the 
U.S.S.R. 

Later in the debate, Prince Wan 
Waithayakon, of Thailand, submitted 
an amendment to substitute, for the 
word “violated,” the words “failed to 
carry out,” and Dr. Tsiang accepted 
the amendment. 

Of the 26 delegations which partici- 
pated in the debate, ten were among 
the 24 which later voted for the draft 
resolution, nine were those which 
voted against, and seven were among 
the 25 which abstained. 


DR. TSIANG’S STATEMENT Presenting the 
arguments for his delegation, Dr. 
Tsiang recalled that the treaty in 
question had been signed at Moscow, 
ratified on August 24, 1945, and 
registered and published by the United 
Nations at the same time as the notes 
and agreements attached to it. 

The treaty provided for joint prose- 
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cution of the war against Japan by 
the Chinese and Soviet Union Govern- 
ments until final victory was achieved. 
Article 5 provided for collaboration 
on the basis of mutual respect for each 
other’s sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity, and for non-intervention in 
each other’s internal affairs; Article 6 
for reciprocal economic assistance to 
facilitate rehabilitation. Had _ those 
two articles been implemented, ob- 
served Dr. Tsiang, they could have 
contributed greatly to the maintenance 
of peace in the Far East. 


Four notes were annexed to the 
treaty. The first assured the Chinese 
Government of moral support and 
material assistance; declared, in con- 
nection with the Agreements on 
Dairen, Port Arthur, and the Man- 
churian railways, that the U.S.S.R. 
regarded the three eastern provinces 
(Manchuria) as part of China; and 
reaffirmed, with regard to events in 
Sinkiang, that the U.S.S.R. had no in- 
tention of interfering in the internal 
affairs of China. 

The second note related to the con- 
firmation by the Chinese Government 
of those assurances by the U.S.S.R.; 
the third recognized, on behalf of the 
Chinese Government, the independ- 
ence of Outer Mongolia, after the 
defeat of Japan, provided the desire 
for independence was confirmed by 
a plebiscite; and the fourth related to 
the acceptance of that recognition by 
the U.S.S.R. and gave assurance, in 
turn, that the U.S.S.R. would respect 
the independence of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. 


FOUR AGREEMENTS In addition, four 
agreements were annexed to the treaty, 
all of which demonstrated, Dr. Tsiang 
said, the imperialist nature of U.S.S.R. 
policy. 

An agreement on the Manchurian 
railways provided that the two prin- 
cipal railway lines in that area should 
become the joint property of China 
and the U.S.S.R., which would operate 
them jointly, with a U.S.S.R. manager 
and a Chinese deputy manager. While 
that agreement established an ap- 
pearance of equality, the U.S.S.R., 
nevertheless, was to play a dominant 
part. Control of the Manchurian rail- 
ways was of undeniable strategic and 
economic importance, Dr. Tsiang 
added. 

An agreement on the port of Dairen 
imposed on China the obligation to 
declare that the port should be free 
and to give the U.S.S.R: a 30-year 


lease on half the port installations. 
Moreover, the harbor master was to 
be a U.S.S.R. citizen. Dr. Tsiang 
noted that Dairen was the chief Man- 
churian port and that its installations 
had already been inadequate for the 
country’s needs even before the war. 


The third agreement provided that 
Port Arthur should be a naval base 
reserved exclusively for the vessels of 
China and the U.S.S.R. A Chinese was 
to be in charge of the port’s civil 
administration, but its defence was 
entrusted to the Soviet Union, which 
was empowered to maintain military, 
naval, and air forces there. 


Finally, an agreement on relations 
between the U.S.S.R. military com- 
mand in Manchuria and the Chinese 
authorities provided that the U.S.S.R. 
command would have supreme au- 
thority in the military zones, while 
civil administration would be carried 
out by the Chinese authorities in the 
non-military zone. The fighting against 
Japan in Manchuria stopped immedi- 
ately after the signing of the treaty, 
and supreme authority should there- 
fore have been transferred forthwith 
to the Chinese administration, Dr. 
Tsiang declared. 


To that agreement were annexed 
extracts from the record of a meeting 
at which Generalissimo Stalin had 
refused to include in the agreement 
on the entry of U.S.S.R. forces into 
Manchuria provisions concerning their 
evacuation, but had remarked that a 
period of three months after the end 
of hostilities would be enough to 
complete the evacuation. 


YALTA AGREEMENTS Dr. Tsiang recalled 
that, at Yalta, President Roosevelt 
had sought the participation of the 
Soviet Union in the war against Japan 
and that, as its price for such partici- 
pation, Mr. Stalin had demanded not 
only territorial concessions from Japan 
but also a number of privileges in 
Manchuria. The official record of the 
Yalta Conference stated that the 
rights of Russia, unjustly abolished by 
the attack of Japan in 1904, should 
be restored. But, argued Dr. Tsiang, 
the Soviet Union no longer had any 
historical right in Manchuria in 1945. 
Nevertheless, under United States pres- 
sure, the Chinese Government gave its 
de facto consent to the Yalta Agree- 
ments. The world now knew that 
those agreements, without which cur- 
rent events in China and Korea would 
not have taken place, had been a 
disastrous mistake. 
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WITHDRAWAL FROM MANCHURIA In ac- 
cordance with the Yalta Agreements, 
the U.S.S.R. declared war on Japan 
on August 9. That day its troops 
entered Manchuria, and, on August 
14, Japan capitulated. The U.S.S.R. 
troops remained in Manchuria until 
May 1946, when they withdrew from 
the country with the exception of 
Dairen and Port Arthur. 

The Chinese delegation in 1949, 
Dr, Tsiang continued, submitted a list 
of atrocities committed by U.S.S.R. 
troops in Manchuria. There had been 
no fighting because the Japanese had 
offered no opposition. Nevertheless, 
the U.S.S.R. had extended its control 
over the whole country and system- 
atically plundered industrial equipment 
to the extent of $2,000,000,000. Thus, 
for China, the result of the treaty had 
been not economic assistance, but 
pillage. 

In order to re-establish authority in 
Manchuria, the Chinese Government 
was obliged to transport troops there, 
Dr. Tsiang said, but the U.S.S.R. 
objected to their landing at Dairen on 
the pretext that it was a commercial 
port and later because a state of war 
still existed with Japan. Shortly after, 
the U.S.S.R. command allowed the 
Chinese communists to occupy Ying- 
kow before the proposed landing of 
the Government troops, while object- 
ing to the transporting of Chinese 
troops by air or rail. The Chinese 
Government then was obliged to re- 
cruit local units to maintain order, 
but U.S.S.R. troops disarmed them 
on the pretext that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment had been secretly organizing 
underground forces. 

The U.S.S.R. command refused to 
inform the Chinese Government when 
its troops were leaving Manchuria, 
but the Chinese communists were in- 
formed when they would withdraw 
from each town and thus were able 
to occupy the towns before the Chinese 
Government troops could arrive. 

Although on April 1, 1946, an 
agreement was signed which specified 
the procedure and timetable for the 
withdrawal of U.S.S.R. troops from 
the areas still occupied, that did not 
prevent the U.S.S.R. command from 
transferring control of evacuated areas, 
in many cases, to the Chinese com- 
munists. The evacuation of Manchuria 
thus was devised and executed accord- 
ing to a Machiavellian plan designed 
to transfer power to those commu- 
nists. 

Vast quantities of arms and equip- 
ment were issued to them shortly 
afterwards by the U.S.S.R. authorities, 
and they were therefore able fully to 
equip 200,000 men. Moreover, the 
Soviet military authorities provided 
German, Japanese, or U.S.S.R. experts 
for arsenals and munitions factories. 

The communists contended, Dr. 
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Tsiang continued, that their troops 
had been equipped with American ma- 
terial furnished to the Chinese Govern- 
ment troops they had captured. But 
the United States had furnished 
equipment for 400,000 men, while 
from 1945 to 1949 the losses of the 
Chinese communists had been more 
than 1,400,000 men. 


POLICY OF ABSORPTION Since Yalta, the 
Soviet Union had been practising a 
policy of progressive absorption of 
Northern China, he asserted. The ter- 
ritory of Tannu Tuva, which had been 
part of China since 1727, had been 
detached by the U.S.S.R., then after 
the Bolshevik revolution made a 
People’s Republic, and finally, in 
March 1948, incorporated as an 
autonomous region of the Soviet 
Socialist Republic. There had been no 
reply to the protest of the Chinese 
Ambassador in Moscow on_ the 
subject. 

Tannu Tuva was an example of the 
methods used by the U.S.S.R. to 
detach and take over a region. It was 
applying the same procedure to Outer 
Mongolia, which officially had 
achieved the status of a People’s Re- 
public but was already under the 
domination of the Soviet administra- 
tion. 


The U.S.S.R. also had designs on 
Manchuria, which had become a 
Soviet colony. The three eastern prov- 
inces had been made autonomous, 
although the railways and the two 
chief ports were under the direct 
control of the U.S.S.R. 

The U.S.S.R. also coveted Sinkiang, 
a region with natural resources which 
had been only partly explored, but 
which was rich in coal, iron, tin, oil, 
sulphur, gold, and uranium. However, 
the Soviet Union was concealing its 
designs on Sinkiang, already a Soviet 
colony, by putting forward the rights 
of Outer Mongolia. 

Dr. Tsiang recalled the December 
8, 1949, resolution of the Assembly 
which called on all states to refrain 
from seeking to acquire spheres of 
influence or to create foreign-con- 
trolled regimes within the territory of 
China and to refrain from seeking to 
obtain special rights or privileges 
within the territory of China. The 
Soviet Union, he charged, had delib- 
erately violated that resolution. 


CHINESE COMMUNISTS Turning to the 
Chinese communist party, he cited 
two features of importance: an out- 
standing part was played by agents 
of the Comintern, and the party’s 
internal struggles were intense. A staff 
of 60,000 sent by Moscow to help 
sovietize China was mainly stationed 
in Southern China, and the sovietiza- 
tion had been on the plane of intel- 


lectual culture. In the schools, the 
Chinese classics had been replaced by 
Soviet textbooks. A regime of terror 
had been established against what 
were called the “counter-revolution- 
aries.” The communist campaign in 
Korea had necessitated intensification 
of the terror and the extortion of 
money from Chinese overseas. 

The losses in human life were ter- 
rible. Economic difficulties, a per- 
manent anxiety for China in normal 
times, had grown in terrifying pro- 
portions. Despite all the communist 
propaganda regarding the so-called 
American aggression in Korea, the 
Chinese people could not agree to the 
maintenance of an army of one mil- 
lion men on a territory where they 
had no national interests. 

The war in Korea had greatly facili- 
tated the sovietization of the mainland 
of China, with China now turned into 
the Russia of Asia. Those who worked 
for peace and freedom, Dr. Tsiang as- 
serted, should plan all their efforts 
with the basic fact in mind that the 
world was faced with two communist 
totalitarian Russias, with Moscow as 
their common political centre. 


SOVIET EXPANSION Sovietization of 
China had been promoted by Moscow 
not only for China itself, but also for 
Soviet expansion beyond China’s 
southern and southwestern borders. 
Although it was no longer possible to 
obtain news of events in China, the 
communist march on Tibet was a 
well-known fact. All along the Tibetan 
frontier, as far as the southeast, poli- 
tical and military preparations were 
being made for further expansion. 
Strategic roads and airports had been 
constructed, airplanes sent, armed 
forces massed, and training centres 
established where Vietnamese and 
Burmese youth were being trained for 
revolutionary struggle. 

In October 1951, in Peking, a con- 
ference attended by 70 delegates from 
the communist parties of China, Viet- 
Nam, Burma, Indonesia, Thailand, 
India, Ceylon, Pakistan, Malaya, and 
the Philippines, and called by a so- 
called Asian revolutionary co-ordina- 
tion committee, under the chairman- 
ship of none other than Mao Tse- 
Tung, took three important decisions: 
to invite representatives of the com- 
munist parties in the northeastern re- 
gions to join the committee; to 
designate Viet-Nam and Burma as 
centres for military struggle in the 
immediate future; and to designate 
Malaya and Indonesia as the centres 
of economic struggle. 

For the present, the propaganda 
theme in all Southeast Asia was based 
on the idea of liberation, which was 
reminiscent of the first proclamations 
of the Bolshevik regime addressed to 
the Chinese people by Moscow agents 
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in 1920. The Chinese communists 
were now sending similar messages 
of sympathy and promises of support 
to the peoples of Southeast Asia, who, 
like the Chinese people 30 years 
previously, were inclined to believe 
that such an attitude represented the 
beginning of a new era. However, in 
China, the people were beginning to 
question the sincerity of the U.S.S.R.’s 
promises. Some understood that Mos- 
cow championed the cause of freedom 
only to promote world domination by 
the U.S.S.R., but the program otf 
conquest was supported by revised 
historical facts. 

Just as Stalin had preferred to 
forget the promises he had made 
during a period of 20 years and had 
claimed the so-called historical rights 
of Russia in Manchuria at Yalta in 
1945, so Mao Tse-Tung would in due 
time forget his promises and press 
China’s historical rights in Southeast 
Asia. 


Such a development, observed Dr. 
Tsiang, would be a great tragedy for 
China and its neighbors since, after a 
brief moment of triumph, the regime 
would collapse, leaving behind it 
chaos and ruin for the people. There 
was yet time to check that mad 
adventure. Action should be taken not 
along the fringe of China, but on the 
mainland itself. 

The Soviet Union, he charged, had 
violated its commitments and danger- 
ously complicated the international 
situation. In its relations with China 
after the surrender of Japan, it had 
violated Articles 5 and 6 of their 
Treaty of Friendship and the pledges 
in the notes attached to it. The pro- 
gressive absorption of Northern China 
and the sovietization of China as a 
whole were flagrant acts of aggres- 
sion — a violation not only of the 
treaty, but also of the United Nations 
Charter. 


SUPPORT FOR PROPOSAL The gist of the 
statements in support of the Chinese 
draft resolution—by the representa- 
tives of Cuba, the United States, Peru, 
Thailand, Colombia, the Philippines, 
Brazil, Costa Rica, and Bolivia—was 
that Dr. Tsiang had submitted specific 
evidence in support of his charges, 
which were not refuted by the U.S.S.R. 
Evidence was also available from non- 
Chinese sources, commented John 
Sherman Cooper, of the United States. 
Dr. Carlos Blanco, of Cuba, cited as 
another violation the U.S.S.R.’s at- 
tempts to have the legitimate repre- 
sentatives of China replaced by the 
representatives of communist China. 

The U.S.S.R., said Mr. Cooper, re- 
fused to face the issue of the violation 
of pledges but argued, instead, that the 
charges had no validity because Dr. 
Tsiang was not the legal representa- 
tive of the people of China. 
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While a determination by the As- 
sembly that the U.S.S.R. had violated 
the treaty, he declared, would not un- 
do what had taken place in China, 
it would amount to a pronouncement 
by the United Nations of its insistence 
on the solemnity of international ob- 
ligations and its concern that they be 
observed. 

Although the United States would 
have preferred the original Chinese 
draft resolution, it expressed support 
for the text as amended by Thailand 
in view of the fact that Dr. Tsiang 
had accepted that amendment. 


U.S.S.R. STATEMENT For the U.S.S.R., 
Yakov A. Malik deplored the fact that 
the Assembly for the third time should 
find itself compelled to consider the 
same slanders by the Kuomintang, 
the falsity of which, he said, had al- 
ready been proved at the two previous 
sessions. Clearly the aim had been to 
establish that the political upheavel of 
China was caused by foreign interfer- 
ence, but actually the Kuomintang 
regime had aroused the indignation 
and wrath of the Chinese people and 
had gone into complete bankruptcy. 
United States Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson himself had stated that such 
a regime was not worthy of confidence 
and that the Nationalist Government 
in China had been overthrown not 
through force of arms but because of 
its inherent weaknesses and the peo- 
ople’s loss of confidence in it. 

Dr. Tsiang had asserted that the 
Soviet Union had violated the agree- 
ments of August 14, 1945, but that 
was untrue, Mr. Malik said, since the 
treaty had been rescinded by the Chi- 
nese people when it set up the Central 
Government of the Chinese People’s 
Republic. On February 14, 1950, that 
Government had concluded an agree- 
ment of friendship, alliance, and 
mutual aid with the U.S.S.R. Govern- 
ment. All previous agreements had 
been rescinded. In any case, it was 
impossible to accept such a declara- 
tion when it came from a delegation 
no longer representing any govern- 
ment and which usurped the legitimate 
place of China. 


WAR AGAINST JAPAN Mr. Malik also 
protested against what he called the 
slanders spread by the Kuomintang 
with regard to the participation of the 
U.S.S.R. in the war against Japan. Mr. 
Acheson had stated recently that the 
entry of the Soviet Union into that 
war and its participation in the strug- 
gle against Japanese imperialism had 
been responsible for saving the United 
States a million lives. 

Dr. Tsiang had also attempted to 
show that the Soviet Union was seek- 
ing to expand in China; but the 
U.S.S.R. Government, whose policy 
had consistently been based on respect 





for the independence and sovereignty 


of other nations, had _ established 
friendly relations with the Chinese 
People’s Republic. 

Under their treaty of alliance and 
mutual aid, the Soviet Union, without 
compensation, had transferred to the 
Chinese Government all rights con- 
nected with the mutual exploitation of 
the Changchung railways, as well as 
those connected with the property of 
that railway company and the rights 
in the bases of Dairen and Port 
Arthur. Similarly, the Soviet Union 
had transferred to China the entire 
property of U.S.S.R. land organiza- 
tions in Manchuria, as well as all 
buildings which had previously be- 
longed to Chinese organizations. 
Favorable credits had been given with 
a view to developing the economy of 
the Chinese People’s Republic. 


UNITED STATES THREAT A threat to the 
territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence of China did in fact exist, 
but it came from the United States 
and not from the Soviet Union, Mr. 
Malik continued. It was notorious, he 
said, that for more than half a century 
the United States had consistently in- 
tervened in China’s internal struggles 
with the aim of transforming it into 
an American colony and base. United 
States forces and officers had directly 
participated in the Kuomintang’s strug- 
gle against the Chinese army of libera- 
tion. 

After the forces of the Kuomintang 
and its allies had been crushed, lead- 
ing circles in the United States had 
not abandoned their plans to enslave 
China. While leading the fight in Ko- 
rea, the United States had occupied 
the is. a of Taiwan, which it had 
transfor*»ed into a military base. Al- 
most e.cry day, American airplanes 
were violating Chinese air space and 
bombing peaceful Chinese villages, yet 
the press reported on conversations be- 
tween Mr. Truman and Mr. Churchill 
in which the possibility of bombing 
Chinese territory was envisaged. 

The American authorities were or- 
ganizing an espionage network in 
China. Although it was obvious that 
an attempt had been made to divert 
public opinion, consideration of the 
United States struggle against the peo- 
ple’s democracies would show that the 
United States was violating interna- 
tional agreements, among them the 
agreement on non-intervention in do- 
mestic affairs between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Malik asked the Committee to 
cease considering the lies of the 
Kuomintang and to reject Dr. Tsiang’s 
draft resolution, 


AGAINST DRAFT RESOLUTION Support for 
this position came from Czecho- 
slovakia, the Ukrainian S.S.R., Poland, 
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the Byelorussian S.S.R., Burma, In- 
donesia, India, and Israel. 

Emil Hrsel, of Czechoslovakia, 
charged that the responsibility for the 
senseless protraction of the civil war 
in China and for the sufferings of the 
Chinese people lay on the American 
Government circles which, between 
1945 and 1949, had covered more 
than 50 per cent of the expenditures 
of the Chiang Kai-shek Government. 

L. N. Palar, of Indonesia, stated 
that, despite the sympathy he felt for 
Dr. Tsiang, a friend of Indonesia, he 
could not support the Chinese pro- 
posal. The Indonesian Government 
had recognized the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China and con- 
sidered that it alone was competent 
to decide whether the Soviet Union 
had violated the Treaty of Friendship 
and Alliance of August 14, 1945. In 
view of the fact that relations between 
the U.S.S.R. and the People’s Repub- 
lic of China were friendly, the only 
conclusion was that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment did not consider that the 
U.S.S.R. had violated that treaty. 

For India, Sardar H. S. Malik said 
that he had not taken part in the dis- 
cussion because the question was of 
purely academic interest . Moreover, 
it might well increase international 
tension, whereas the Indian delegation 
had always tried to turn its attention 
to measures for bringing the con- 
testants together. The accusations and 
counter-accusations had led to no use- 
ful purpose, and India deplored the 
fact that the draft resolution had been 
submitted. Moreover, Dr. Tsiang had 
no real standing: the only person who 
would be competent to deal with such 
a question was a representative of the 
People’s Republic of China. For those 
reasons, India would vote against the 
draft resoluton and the Thai amend- 
ment, which did not alter it funda- 
mentally. 

Associating himself with arguments 
by the representatives of the United 
Kingdom and Mexico, which ab- 
stained, and India and Indonesia, 
which opposed the draft resolution, 
Abba S. Eban, of Israel, also remarked 
that the discussions had done nothing 
to lessen tension. Furthermore, since 
his Government had recognized the 
Government of the People’s Republic 
of China, he could not vote for the 
Chinese draft resolution. 


ABSTAINING Among the delegations 
which abstained, the United Kingdom, 
France, New Zealand, Syria, Australia, 
Mexico, and Guatemala expressed 
theirs views. 

The draft resolution, commented 
Francis Lacoste, of France, did not 
appear to be entirely germane in the 
light of the previous deliberations of 
the Assembly. In its resolution of 
December 8, 1949, concerning the 
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strengthening of peace in the Far East, 
the Assembly had given adequate ex- 
pression to its feelings with regard to 
the whole situation described by Dr. 
Tsiang, and the French delegation 
considered that resolution to be ade- 
quate. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom, regarded the complaint as 
really one of academic importance 
which referred to a particularly con- 
fused period of history. While he had 
no desire to draw a veil over the past, 
it did not seem, he said, that the future 
course of events could materially be 
influenced by adoption of the Chinese 
proposal. His delegation felt it desir- 
able to concentrate on positive pro- 
posals for allaying the current tension. 

For Syria, Faris El-Khoury Bey re- 
gretted that the Interim Committee 
had been unable to alter the position 
since the previous session, when his 
delegation had proposed reference of 
the matter to the Interim Committee 
because there had been insufficient 
evidence for a judgment, and investi- 
gation had been required. 

There were two aspects, he added: 
the proposed condemnation of the 
U.S.S.R. would not help alleviate the 
prevailing tension, and there was no 
proof of the charges against the 
U.S.S.R. In that connection, it was 
not the duty of the U.S.S.R. to dis- 
prove the charges, but it was the duty 
of China to prove them. 

The violation of a treaty, stated 
Roberto Cérdova, of Mexico, was 
necessarily a legal question, and should 
not, therefore, be considered from a 
political angle. There would be more 
justification for the International Court 
of Justice rather than the Assembly 
to take up the question. Moreover, if 
the Assembly were to find that the 
treaty had been violated in as grave a 
way as the Chinese draft resolution 
alleged, it would have to refer the 
question to the Security Council. In 
any event, delegations should beware 
of aggravating the causes of interna- 
tional tension. In that connection, he 
praised the conciliatory spirit of some 
delegations, particularly the United 
Kingdom. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA Throughout the de- 
bate, statements and counter-statements 
were made from time to time regard- 
ing Southeast Asia. 

Mr. Cooper, of the United States, 
for instance, recalled that a statement 
to the Committee on Jannary 3 by An- 
drei Y. Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R., 
had included allegations that the Unit- 


ed States was transferring Chinese. 


Nationalist troops to Thailand, Burma, 
and other areas in preparation for ag- 
gressive acts against the Chinese Peo- 
ple’s Republic, which would be called 
defensive measures against Chinese 
communist aggression. 


Those allegations, declared Mr. 
Cooper, were entirely false and with- 
out foundation. Taken in the context 
of the U.S.S.R. attempts to justify 
communist aggression in Korea, how- 
ever, it must be asked whether they 
presaged communist aggression in 
Indo-China, Thailand, and Burma. 

Any such aggression in Southeast 
Asia would be regarded by the United 
States as a matter of direct and grave 
concern requiring the most urgent and 
earnest consideration by the United 
Nations. 


TENSION NOT EASED Selwyn Lloyd, of 
the United Kingdom, also considered 
Mr. Vyshinsky’s charges regrettable 
not only because they were untrue but 
because they were not calculated to 
ease the tension in the Far East. How- 
ever, such charges were ominous, 
since, when directed in the past against 
an invaded state, they were part of the 
normal vocabulary of an aggressor. It 
was to be hoped that they did not 
mean that the Soviet Union had per- 
suaded communist China to undertake 
aggressive adventures in Southeast 
Asia. If, however, aggression was con- 
templated, it should be understood that 
the United Kingdom associated itself 
with the United States position as 
stated by Mr. Cooper. 

The British position had been made 
clear on January 11 when Foreign 
Secretary Eden said that intervention 
by communist China in Southeast 
Asia, even if carried out by so-called 
volunteers, would create a situation 
no less menacing than that in Korea. 
The United Kingdom trusted that the 
United Nations would resist such 
aggression no less firmly. 

For its part, the United Kingdom 
had no aggressive intentions, but 
sought only peace and a reduction of 
international tension. That policy had 
been stated by Prime Minister Church- 
ill in his address to the United States 
Congress. 

Mr. Lacoste, of France, also denied 
Mr. Vyshinsky’s assertion that French 
policy in Viet-Nam was aggressive and 
that Chinese troops were concentrated 
on the borders of Yunnan. French 
policy in Southeast Asia was opposed 
to aggression. For five years, France 
had been making sacrifices alone in 
the defence of freedom. It had been 
playing the role in Indo-China that 
the United Nations was playing in 
Korea. 

In the opinion of the French Gov- 
ernment, an intervention from outside 
to support the forces opposing those 
of France and Viet-Nam should call 
for immediate and effective interven- 
tion by the United Nations. 


ATTACK BEING PREPARED On the other 
hand, Dr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Po- 
land, charged that United States forc- 
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es occupying Taiwan were accelerating 
their preparations for an attack on the 
mainland. It had been noted in the 
press that the 93rd Kuomintang Divi- 
sion in Burma was being reinforced 
and equipped in order to launch an 
assault on Yunnan. It was small won- 
der, he remarked, that the United 
States was uneasy about the statement 
by Mr. Vyshinsky which had revealed 
the plans. Yet Mr. Cooper, he added, 
had not denied transporting Kuomin- 
tang troops to Burma and supplying 
them with arms. 


BURMA’S STATEMENT U Myint Thein, of 
Burma, also joined in the discussion, 
in order, he said, to give exact infor- 
mation. 

At the time of the liberation of 
Burma in 1945, he recalled, some 
Chinese troops of the Kuomintang, for 
political reasons, did not want to re- 
turn to China. When the Chinese Na- 
tionalist troops in Yunnan were de- 
feated in 1949, several thousand Chi- 
nese soldiers were disarmed and in- 
terned in Burma. However, some 
Chinese units, on instructions from 
the Formosa Government, refused to 
surrender, which led to a number of 
engagements with Burmese troops. 
Subsequently, some of those troops 
departed for Yunnan, where they en- 
gaged Chinese troops, and later re- 
entered Burma. All attempts by Bur- 
mese troops to drive them out were 
unavailing, because they evaded con- 
tact and disappeared into the jungle. 

Nevertheless, it was not true that 
foreign troops had been parachuted 
into Burma along the Chinese border. 
Nor was it true that those Chinese 
were being maintained by any Govern- 
ment other than that of Formosa. 

Any attempt to make Burma a mil- 
itary base or a base for attack on 
China would be firmly resisted by the 
Burmese people, Mr. Thein affirmed. 
Burma was heartened by the assur- 
ances of the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and France that no 
communist aggression would be toler- 
ated. It hoped that the United Nations 
would not confine itself to repelling 
communist aggression alone, for it 
would like to have an assurance that 
the United Nations, and more par- 
ticularly France and the United States, 
which still maintained diplomatic re- 
lations with the Chinese Nationalist 
Government, would resist the incipient 
aggression constituted by the pillaging 
by the Chinese troops left in Burma 
after the Second World War. 


THAI REPLY Recalling that, in his Jan- 
uary 3 statement, Mr. Vyshinsky had 
referred to Thailand in connection 
with assistance given to Kuomintang 
units, and that the Polish representa- 
tive had made a similar statement, 
Thanat Khoman, of Thailand, assert- 
ed that those statements were unfound- 
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ed. Thailand, he said, was not re- 
sponsible for the supply and mainte- 
nance of the Kuomintang troops in 
question. 


FURTHER CHARGES Mr. Malik, of the 
U.S.S.R., also entered the discussion. 
Mentioning that, at the time of Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s statement, the United 
States representative. had made no 
comment, Mr. Malik observed that 
that was presumably in order not to 
disturb the conversations then taking 
place in Washington on a plan of at- 
tack in the Far East. Since then, the 
facts had been still further confirmed. 
Newspapers of the most varied shades 
of opinion had given many and speci- 
fic details. 

Thus, it was known that troops 
from Formosa were being organized 
under the command of an American 
General and were ready to intervene 
at the end of April. In Burma, six 
Kuomintang divisions in areas which 
were known were awaiting the order 
to attack. An airdrome was being 
constructed there. It was also known 
that those forces were supplied from 
Thailand, where there was an import- 
ant American headquarters. Two gen- 
erals, seven colonels, and 27 American 
majors were serving as instructors in 
Burma. Such were the aggressive ma- 
neuvers of those who claimed to be 
defending peace. 

When information regarding the 
two recent meetings in Washington 
was added to what was already known, 
it was clear that they were in fact 
careful preparations for war. The ob- 
ject of the Washington conversations 
reportedly was to plan defensive action 
in the case of an attack by Chinese 
communists against any of the states 
of Southeast Asia, but that meant that 
the preparations for attack were com- 
ouflaged under the cover of defence. 
The problems raised by the attack on 
Korea and the invasion of Formosa 
had been dealt with in the same way: 
those who resisted the aggressors were 
being represented as the aggressors. 

The establishment at Singapore of 
the headquarters of the army of South- 
east Asia, which covered China, 
Korea, Malaya, and the territories of 
the Viet Minh; the constitution of a 
so-called defensive system, including 
Australia and New Zealand; and the 
United States representative’s state- 
ment to the First Committee were all 
evidence that the free peoples or 
peoples fighting for their freedom were 
faced with a grave threat. 


UNITED STATES REPLY In a later reply, 
Mr. Cooper commented that, when 
the representative of Burma had stated 
that the Chinese Nationalist troops in 
Burma had arrived during the years 
1942 to 1949, he had, in effect, con- 
tradicted the U.S.S.R. assertion. Mr. 
Thein had further said that there was 





no evidence of any connection be- 
tween the United States and that body 
of Chinese and that he accepted the 
statement that there was none. 

United States policy in this regard 
was not limited to Southeast Asia, he 
added, for aggression anywhere would 
be a matter of concern to the United 
Nations. United States policy did not 
seek territorial aggrandisement any- 
where, but was directed toward peace 
and freedom. 

Mr. Lacoste likewise gave assurance 
that France was opposed to all forms 
of aggression anywhere. 


CHINESE EXPLANATION Referring also to 
the Burmese statement, Dr. Tsiang 
pointed out that the general concerned 
had been sent to Southern Yunnan 
three years previously and had as- 
sumed the character of a Garibaldi. 
The troops in that area were inacces- 
sible to the Chinese Government, and 
the general had become independent. 
The Government had sent no rein- 
forcements and had no intention of 
making Burma a military base. The 
Chinese Foreign Minister had formally 
denied the baseless charges. 

- Dr. Tsiang asserted that there was 
no thought of reconquering China 
from Taiwan—only the Chinese could 
save China. 


POLISH, U.S.S.R. QUESTIONS Dr. Katz- 
Suchy carried the debate further by 
asking if it was true that United States 
planes were dropping supplies to the 
93rd Kuomintang division in eastern 
Burma, and that Americans were serv- 
ing with that division. Was it true 
that those forces had been reinforced 
by air? Was it true that the United 
States had decided to bomb bases in 
Manchuria and to open full-scale war 
against China, plans in which the 
United Kingdom had been forced to 
join? Clarification of those questions 
and of the report on the recent meet- 
ing of the Chiefs of Staff in Washing- 
ton would be much more helpful, he 
said, than the denial by Mr. Cooper. 

Mr. Malik, too, pointed out that 
Mr. Cooper had explained that the 
Kuomintang forces had been in Burma 
for a long time, though Dr. Tsiang 
had said they were there for three 
years. In any case, he asked, how did 
the length of time change the situation. 
Had the facts and the statements of 
official political leaders in Burma been 
refuted? Those forces provided a 
centre for a possible new act of ag- 
gression by the United States. They 
were virtually under United States 
command and could at any time be 
used as an aggressive weapon and 
transform Burma, as the Burmese 
representative feared, into a_ battle- 
field. 

Had the United States representa- 
tive denied that the recent conference 
in Washington had drawn up plans 
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for aggression against Southeast Asia? 
Had he denied the presence of the 
Kuomintang divisions and of United 
States officers? Calling for a clear 
statement, Mr. Malik declared that 
no reference to the requirements of 
United States defence or to alleged 
aggression by the People’s Republic of 
China could enable the United States 
to evade responsibility for the situa- 
tion. 


OTHER COMMENT New Zealand, ob- 
served J. V. Wilson, was disturbed 
lest the charges made by the U.S.S.R. 
be used to cover up plans for aggres- 
sion in Southeast Asia. The United 
Nations must be constantly on the 
alert when freedom was threatened, 
and he therefore associated himself 
with the declarations by the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 


Diosdade Macapagal, of the Philip- 
pines, also welcomed the United 
States and United Kingdom sstate- 
ments and added that his Govern- 
ment would support any _ initiative 
which the United Nations might take 
to thwart any new aggression in 
Southeast Asia. 


Mr. Hrsel, of Czechoslovakia, on 
the other hand, asserted that the 
United States statements had strength- 
ened the conviction that the United 
States was preparing systematically for 
aggressive action in the Far East 
against the People’s Republic of China. 
He also called for a clear answer to 
the questions by the U.S.S.R. and 
Poland. 

Finally, Sir Keith Officer, of Aus- 
tralia, supported the American, 
British, and French views that any 
threat of communist aggression in 
Southeast Asia should be considered 
by the United Nations. 


FURTHER DENIAL Later, in the Assem- 
bly, in charging that his denial had 
been distorted and twisted, Mr. 
Cooper asserted that there were no 
personnel of the United States in 
Burma or at any other point with the 
Chinese troops as had been alleged— 
there were no American generals, 
colonels, majors, or personnel. 


He also quoted the Burmese rep- 
resentative as having said that it did 
not appear to be true that airlifts of 
troops had been resorted to in order 
to reinforce those elements or that 
those troops were being maintained 
by governments other than that of 
Formosa. 

Dr. Katz-Suchy, however, comment- 
ing on Mr. Cooper’s statement, de- 
clared that the latter did not deny 
that the Kuomintang troops in West- 
ern Burma were being supplied by 
United States arms and that American 
planes were dropping further supplies 
of arms and ammunition by parachute. 
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VOTING When the First Committee 
voted on the Chinese draft resolution 
on January 29, the proposal was 
adopted by a vote of 24-9, with 25 
abstentions, as follows: 

In favor: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 


Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Salvador, Greece, Haiti, Honduras, 
Iraq, Liberia, Panama, Paraguay, 


Peru, Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, 
United States, Uruguay, Venezuela— 
24. 

Against: Burma, Byelorussian S.S.R., 


Czechoslovakia, India, Indonesia, 
Israel, Poland, Ukrainian  S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R.—9. 


Abstaining: Afghanistan, Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, France, Guatemala, 
Iceland, Iran, Lebanon, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
Sweden, Syria, United Kingdom, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia—25. 

When the Assembly took up the 
First Committee’s report on Febru- 
ary 1, seven delegations, all of which 
had expressed their views in the Com- 
mittee, explained their views, and the 
vote on the recommended draft resolu- 
tion was nearly the same—25-9, with 
24 abstentions—as in the Committee. 
Lebanon, which abstained in the Com- 
mittee, voted in favor in the plenary 
meeting. El Salvador, which voted in 
favor in the Committee, did not vote 
in the Assembly, but Nicaragua, which 
did not vote in the Committee, cast 
an affirmative vote in the Assembly. 
Otherwise, the votes by all the other 
delegations were the same, both in 
Committee and in plenary meeting. 





AWARD FOR GREEK 
BATTALION 


The United States Presidential Unit 
Citation was presented on February 2 
to the officers and men of the Greek 
battalion in Korea. The action for 
which it was awarded took place near 
Sonbyok early last October. In the 
face of resistance described in the ci- 
tation as “fanatical,” the Greek troops 
occupied two vitally strategic hills, in- 
flicted heavy losses on the enemy, and 
captured large stores. 

The Greek battalion, which has 
earned the reputation of being one of 
the most skilled.) mountain warfare 
units in the Korean fighting, landed in 
Korea on December 9, 1950. In its 
first engagement, near Inchon in early 
January 1951, the Greek unit fought 
off attacks by more than 3,000 enemy 
troops in hand-to-hand combat. Up 
to the end of last December the Greek 
casualties in Korea totalled 354, of 
whom 88 had been killed. The bat- 
talion is commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kyriakos Spyliopoulos. 





BALKAN SUB-COMMISSION 
TO SEND OBSERVERS 


The Balkan Sub-Commission of the 
Peace Observation Commission, meet- 
ing for the first time in Paris on Jan- 
uary 31, unanimously accepted a reso- 
lution to send observers immediately 
to the frontiers of Greece. 

The resolution was introduced by 
the United States in response to a let- 
ter addressed to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations from the perma- 
nent representative of Greece on Jan- 
uary 24, which stated that the Greek 
Government requested immediate dis- 
patch of observers to the frontier areas 
of Greece. 

One observer will be supplied by 
each country on the Sub-Commission, 
and one by the United Kingdom. 

The Balkan Sub-Commission, set 
up by the Peace Observation Com- 
mission on January 23, in accordance 
with the resolution passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, is instructed to keep 
watch on tension throughout the Bal- 
kans and, if necessary, to send observ- 
ers or itself visit countries which con- 
sent to receive such visits. The five 
countries represented on the Sub-Com- 
mission are Colombia, France, Paki- 
stan, Sweden, and the United States. 


THAI MALARIA CONTROL 
CAMPAIGN SUCCEEDS 


A malaria-control project, begun by 
the Thai Government in 1949 with 
assistance from the World Health 
Organization and the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, has not only completely elimi- 
nated malaria, but also eradicated the 
malaria-carrying mosquito over a large 
area of the Chiengmai district of 
northern Thailand. 

In reporting to wHo, Dr. G. Sam- 
basivan, an Indian malariologist who 
was senior adviser to the international 
team, said the result was “beyond all 
expectations.” 

Newly-acquired malaria during what 
is usually the worst malaria season is 
now almost entirely non-existent 
among a total population of 600,000 
in the northern and central provinces 
as a result of expanded malaria con- 
trol operations planned and executed in 
1951 by Thai medical officers who 
had been trained by the wHo team. 
Enough Thai personnel have now been 
trained to enable the Government to 
envisage further expansion in 1953 to 
protect a total of 2,500,000 persons. 
During the next five years, the Gov- 
ernment aims to protect five million in 
most of the worst malarial areas of 
the country in a campaign based on 
the pattern established by the wHo- 
UNICEF project. 
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ASSEMBLY APPROVES REFUGEE-AID PLAN 
AND CONTINUES PALESTINE COMMISSION 


THREE-YEAR, $250 million aid 
program for Palestine refugees 
in the Middle East has been endorsed 
by the General Assembly. The As- 
sembly, taking this action on January 
26, also adopted another resolution on 
the Palestine issue which will continue 
the Palestine Conciliation Commission 
to assist Israel and the Arab states to 
reach agreement on all outstanding 
questions between them. 

Both resolutions followed protracted 
consideration of the Palestine issue by 
the ad hoc Political Committee and 
were originally sponsored by France, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. Certain substantive 
changes in the texts of the two pro- 
posals were made before they received 
final Assembly endorsement. The reso- 
lution calling for the continuation of 
the Conciliation Commission decided 
that its present membership of three 
(France, Turkey and the United 
States) would be retained, instead of 
enlarging it to seven members, as 
recommended in the Committee’s pro- 
posal. The Commission is to continue 
its efforts to secure implementation of 


Assembly resolutions on Palestine, and 
to be available to Israel and the Arab 


states. The resolution further noted 
“with regret” that previous Assembly 
resolutions on the Palestine question 
had not been carried out, and urged 
that fresh attempts at conciliation be- 
tween the parties be made, in accord- 
ance with those earlier resolutions. 

The resolution, adopted by 48 votes 
to 5 (U.S.S.R., Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Poland Czechoslovkaia, and Ukrainian 
S.S.R.) with 1 abstention (Iraq) incor- 
porated a Canadian amendment which 
eliminated references to the need for 
allowing Arab refugees to return to 
their former homes in Israel, or to 
receive compensation for property 
taken from them. A_ controversial 
point, stressed in both plenary and 
Committee consideration of the reso- 
lution, was its references to certain 
aspects of former Assembly recom- 
mendations. The effect of amendments 
submitted by Canada was to make 
only a “general” reference to those 
resolutions and omit wording con- 
cerning repatriation of the refugees. 

One issue was left unresolved in the 
final resolution. This concerned the 
future headquarters of the Concilia- 
tion Commission. Committeee pro- 
posals for retaining the organ’s head- 
quarters in Palestine, or for transfer- 
ring them to New York, were both 
rejected. 
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A U.S.S.R. proposal calling for the 
abolition of the Conciliation Commis- 
sion was rejected by 48-6, with 2 ab- 
stentions. 


AID PROGRAM The resolution on a 
$250 million aid program for the refu- 
gees, adopted by 49 votes to 0 with 5 
abstentions, was endorsed with a minor 
Canadian amendment. This provided 
for contributions to the program by 
non-members of the United Nations. 
The program will be spread over a 
period of three years, dating from 
July 1, 1951, and will involve expendi- 
ture of $50 million on direct re- 
lief, and $200 million on projects de- 
signed to reintegrate the Palestinian 
refugees into the economies of the 
states in which they are at present 
sheltering, with the aim of making 
them ultimately self-sufficient. The 
whole program is to be carried out by 
the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees, with- 
out prejudice to Assembly resolutions 
of 1948 and 1950 relating to repatria- 
tion or resettlement. The resolution 
also asked the Relief Agency to explore 
possibilities with the governments con- 
cerned as to the practicability of those 
governments assuming the administra- 
tion of relief at the earliest possible 
time. 

Plenary debate was confined largely 
to explanations of vote on the two 
resolutions. The representative of the 
U.S.S.R. repeated the arguments ad- 
duced in Committee debate, calling for 
the abolition of the Conciliation Com- 
mission. Mr. Tsarapkin said his dele- 
gation felt such a measure would clear 
the air in Palestine and do away with 
the “nefarious link in the chain of 
obstacles” used to delay a settlement. 
The Commission’s abolition would also 
pave the way for a true solution in 
the interests of the people of Palestine 
and not of those who attempted to im- 
pose their military command and 
domination over all the peoples of the 
Middle East. 

Mr. Eban reiterated Israel’s view 
that the Conciliation Commission 
should regard itself as “a good offices 
group” responding to the desire of the 
parties concerned to use its facilities. 
The responsibility of initiative, how- 
ever, should pass squarely to the gov- 
ernments directly concerned. While the 
resolution on the Concilation Com- 
mission might, in Israel’s view, have 
expressed these objectives more clear- 
ly, his government nevertheless found 
a gratifying approach to the concept 
of a good offices group. 


The mandate of the United Nations 
was clear. Agreement could only be 
generated by the common will of the 
parties. It must spring from within. 
It could not be created or imposed 
from without. The agencies of the 
United Nations could play an invalu- 
able role, but only in circumstances in 
which the parties themselves had made 
it a sincere objective to progress to- 
wards a final settlement of outstanding 
questions, said Mr. Eban. 

R. M. Macdonnell, of Canada, ap- 
pealed strongly for support of the refu- 
gee-aid program. Canada believed that 
resolutions recommending voluntary 
contributions from Member states could 
not fulfil their purpose if the great 
majority of states voting for them, 
year after year, did not come forward 
with contributions in the form of cash 
or supplies. 

Canada had been disappointed to 
find that except perhaps for the first 
year after the refugee problem arose, 
the number of Member states willing 
to share in the enterprise had been 
very small. For instance, in December 
1949 forty-seven Members had voted 
for a refugee-aid program but the sub- 
sequent report showed that only ten 
Members, apart from the states direct- 
ly concerned, had actually contributed. 
Again, in December 1950 forty-eight 
Members had voted for the refugee 
program but the report now before the 
Assembly showed that only thirteen 
had contributed in cash or in kind. 

Assistance to Palestine refugees, 
like many other humanitarian projects, 
needed a broader response than had 
been given in the past, said Mr. Mac- 
donnell. His government did not feel 
satisfied that other and comparable 
countries had hitherto contributed on 
a scale approaching that of Canada 
and the few other countries which had 
responded every year. Another factor 
of importance to the success of the 
three-year aid plan would be the de- 
gree of co-operation from those states 
directly concerned in the Middle East. 
In order to make clear that contribu- 
tions would be equally welcomed from 
non-member states, Canada proposed 
an amendment to the draft resolution, 
to the effect that the Negotiating Com- 
mittee on Contributions should be ex- 
plicitly authorized to seek help from 
non-members. This amendment was 
accepted. 

The Assembly then adopted the two 
resolutions as a whole and completed 
its action on the Palestine question.. 
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COMMISSION’S REPORT Taking up the 
Palestine question on January 7, the 
ad hoc Political Committee first con- 
sidered the report of the United Na- 
tions Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine, to which it devoted eight 
meetings. The report, presented by the 
Commission’s Chairman, Léon Mar- 
chal of France, covered the period 
January 23 to November 19, 1951. 
In this period and, indeed, in the 
three years of its existence the Com- 
mission, the report stated, had been 
unable to make substantial progress 
in its task of aiding the parties to the 
Palestine dispute toward a final settle- 
ment. The Commission believed that 
further efforts could “yet be usefully 
based on the principles underlying the 
comprehensive pattern of proposals” 
submitted by the Commission to the 
parties involved, at the Paris Con- 
ference last fall. If and when the 
parties were ready to accept these prin- 
ciples, the Commission felt that “gen- 
eral or partial agreement could be 
sought through direct negotiations with 
United Nations assistance or media- 
tion.” 

The Commission’s proposals briefly 
were as follows: 

1. That an agreement be reached 
for mutual cancellation of claims for 
war damages arising out of the hosti- 
lities of 1948. 

2. That Israel agree to the repatria- 
tion of a specified number of Arab 
refugees “in categories which can be 
integrated into the economy of the 
State of Israel and who wish to re- 
turn and live in peace with their 
neighbors.” 

3. That Israel accept the obligation 
to pay, as compensation for property 
abandoned by refugees not repatriated, 
“a global sum” based upon evaluation 
arrived at by the Commission’s 


ISRAEL: 
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Refugee Office. Payment of individual 
claims for payment would be made 
through a United Nations trustee. 

4. That the governments concerned 
agree upon the mutual release of all 
blocked bank accounts. 

5. That the governments concerned 
agree to consider, under United Na- 
tions auspices, and in the light of the 
experience of the past three years, re- 
vision or amendment of the Armistice 
Agreements among them, especially 
with regard to territorial adjustments, 
including demilitarized zones; crea- 
tion of an international water authority 
to deal with the problems of the use 
of the Jordan and Yarmuk rivers and 
their tributaries and the water of 
Lake Tiberias; the disposition of the 
Gaza strip; creation of a free port of 
Haifa; border regulations between 
Israel and her neighbors, with special 
attention to the need for free access 
to the Holy Places in the Jerusalem 
area, including Bethlehem; health, nar- 
cotics and contraband control along 
the demarcation lines, and “arrange- 
ments which will facilitate the eco- 
nomic development of the area; re- 
sumption of communications and 
economic relations between Israel and 
her neighbors.” 

Mr. Marchal emphasized that the 
Commission’s proposals would prove 
inadequate unless the parties them- 
selves were prepared to seek com- 
promises based on equity and a real- 
istic evaluation of the facts. After 
three years the Commission, said Mr. 
Marchal, had secured no satisfactory 
results, because of the failure of the 
parties to agree to negotiate on the 
basis of mutual concessions. The Paris 
conference had further underlined the 
need for such agreement and had 
clarified the broad lines along which 
it might be worked out. 


and Mr. A, Livran. 
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FOUR-POWER PROPOSAL Introducing the 
joint four-power draft resolution, 
Ilhan Savut of Turkey stressed that 
the United Nations could not afford 
to discontinue efforts for an overall 
settlement in Palestine, so long as 
any hope remained. The Conciliation 
Commission was still the most ap- 
propriate body to furnish the necessary 
assistance and to follow developments. 
It should be maintained with un- 
changed terms of reference. That was 
why his delegation, along with France, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States, had sponsored a “short and 
simple” draft proposal, aimed at en- 
suring continuation of the Commis- 
sion’s work. A new element was that 
of removing the Commission’s head- 
quarters to New York and maintain- 
ing a liaison representative in Jeru- 
salem. The Commission would also be 
authorized to appoint a representative 
or representatives to work directly 
with the parties on specific issues. In 
all other respects, Mr. Savut thought, 
the draft merely reaffirmed principles 
already accepted by the Assembly. 

Philip J. Jessup, of the United 
States, endorsing these views, re- 
affirmed his government’s desire for 
a peaceful solution in accordance with 
the Assembly’s past resolutions and 
the principles of the United Nations. 
The parties concerned bore the re- 
sponsibility for settling their differ- 
ences on that basis. Mr. Jessup felt it 
unjustifiable to conclude from the 
Conciliation Commission’s three years 
of work that all avenues to a final 
settlement were blocked. The United 
Nations could not afford to renounce 
its part in encouraging a peaceful so- 
lution. The United States supported 
the proposals submitted to the parties 
at the Paris conference, believing they 
were fair and realistic, and contain- 
ing constructive elements which could 
be used to bring a just settlement 
nearer, 

Despite the differing views as to 
methods of ending the suffering and 
bitterness in the Palestine area, the 
United Nations should spare no effort 
to achieve a political settlement there 
as well as to improve the economic 
and social conditions of the inhabi- 
tants. It was to be hoped that Israel 
and the Arab states, recognizing the 
dangers inherent in a grave situation, 
would agree to renew their efforts to 
settle differences, with recourse to 
United Nations machinery. 

The representatives of France and 
the United Kingdom, as co-sponsors 
of the four-power draft, also under- 
lined the urgency of basic conces- 
sions by the parties involved. Unless 
mutual concessions were forthcoming, 
no possible solution would be reached 
on any aspect of the Palestine problem, 
said Pierre Abelin of France. Peace 
could not be served by intransigence, 
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which would be contrary to the in- 
terests of those most directly con- 
cerned. In this regard Mr. Abelin 
referred particularly to the refugees 
whose fate constituted the most tragic 
part of the Palestine question. Their 
situation had undergone such drastic 
changes that, while the problem re- 
mained, all the data had changed. 
That must be taken into account in 
any effort to tackle the question as a 
whole, he said. 


“GIVE-AND-TAKE” SPIRIT John E. Coul- 
son, of the United Kingdom, agreed 
that a “give-and-take” spirit was neces- 
sary in the efforts of the parties con- 
cerned to find a settlement. Given 
goodwill by the parties, the principles 
underlying the Paris proposals might 
yet serve as a basis for further efforts. 
In view of the continued tension, the 
United Kingdom urged that no op- 
portunity of diminishing the area of 
conflict be neglected. 

Outlining the draft resolution co- 
sponsored by his government, Mr. 
Coulson said the provision for trans- 
ferring the Commission’s headquarters 
to New York should not be interpreted 
as meaning the United Nations was 
disinclined to work on the spot. It 
merely showed a realization that until 
the parties were ready to reach a 
settlement the mere presence of a 
Commission in the Middle East would 
not advance matters. On the other 
hand, the presence of the Commission 
in New York would facilitate the co- 
ordination of efforts to promote sta- 
bility, security and peace in the Mid- 
dle Eastern region and would in no 
way hamper the efforts of the Refugee 
Office, much of whose work must 
needs be conducted on the spot. 

Stressing the need for concessions 
from the respective parties, the United 
Kingdom representative recalled the 
patience and skill of the Acting Medi- 
ator, Dr. Bunche, the desire for peace 
on the part of the signatory govern- 
ments and the spirit of realism in 
which they had approached the situa- 
tion. It was to be hoped that that spirit 
would still be alive and that the 
governments concerned would  ap- 
proach the problem, not solely with a 
view to securing what they believed 
to be their rights, but also with a 
determination to find a permanent set- 
tlement. Certain concessions — had, 
moreover, already been made. The 
Arab countries, for example, had made 
a constructive contribution by con- 
sidering possibilities of resettling some 
of the refugees on their own territory 
—namely, Jordan and Egypt. Similar- 
ly, Israel had offered to consider the 
question of compensation outside that 
of general settlkement—an important 
advance on Israel’s previous position. 
Mr. Coulson urged the two parties to 
consider what further steps along such 
lines could be taken. 
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Greece, said Alexis Kyrou, still 
hoped that the causes of the present 
friction between Israel and the Arab 
states would be removed. He based 
his confidence on the happy develop- 
ment of relations between Greece and 
Turkey. Disputes which had appeared 
irreconcilable and had led to many 
bloody conflicts had divided those two 
nations for centuries, but today they 
were following the same road and 
shared the same ideals of peace and 
progress. This change had not been 
due to resolutions adopted by any 
international bodies or to action by 
an international commission. It was 
rather the outcome of evolution during 
which the two nations had come to 
realize that, transcending any epheme- 
ral reasons for dispute, there were 
more lasting and important interests 
which called for their collaboration. 
The Palestine problem should not be 
dealt with precipitately. The Concilia- 
tion Commission could not exercise 
effective influence until the present 
distrust had yielded to goodwill and 
mutual understanding. 


SOVIET PROPOSAL During the ensuing 
debate a number of representatives 
expressed deep concern over the fail- 
ure of the Conciliation Commission to 
find a settlement on the Palestinian 
issue. Several members wondered 
whether any further progress would be 
achieved by continuing the Commis- 
sion. 

Semyon Tsarapkin, of the U.S.S.R., 
held that the Commission’s report 
plainly showed that it had acted in 
the interests of the United States and, 
instead of aiding the parties concerned, 
had attempted to impose its own 
decisions on them, thereby exceeding 
its mandate. The Commission’s acti- 
vities had reflected the views of its 
member governments (France, United 
States and United Kingdom) and not 
those of the United Nations. To con- 
tinue the organ in existence was not 
only useless but dangerous, said Mr. 
Tsarapkin. For that reason his delega- 
tion submitted a proposal for the 
dissolution of the Commission, in 
view of its failure to cope with its 
allotted tasks. The U.S.S.R., he said, 
believed the problem would not be 
solved until the “Atlantic bloc coun- 
tries” ceased interfering in the affairs 
of the Middle Eastern countries, leav- 
ing them to settle their differences 
amongst themselves. 

Speaking for Canada, Stuart Garson 
thought that under the pressure of 
urgent current problems there was 
perhaps a natural tendency to under- 
rate the achievements of previous 
Assembly sessions and to forget how 
much worse the situation had been in 
the past. Although the Canadian dele- 
gation had no wish to minimize the 
difficulty of the work which remained 
to be done, it could not’ agree that 





the Conciliation Commission should 
be abolished on the ground that its 
task had proved too difficult, or that 
the principle of conciliation or media- 
tion by the Commission should be 
abandoned merely because it had 
failed to carry out its mandate in the 
past three years. Still less could it 
agree that there was nothing for the 
Commission to do until the parties 
concerned had given greater evidence 
of a willingness to make mutual con- 
cessions. In November 1948, the 
parties to the Palestine dispute had 
shown no readiness to withdraw their 
forces from the lines then occupied. 
The proposal adopted by the Security 
Council on the initiative of Belgium, 
France and Canada had, however, 
achieved constructive results. Those 
who could recall the state of disorder 
prevalent in Palestine in 1948, when 
the Security Council committed itself 
to the principle of mediation and con- 
ciliation, within the framework of the 
United Nations, could hardly main- 
tain that the existing situation in the 
Middle East was such that efforts to 
apply now those same priniciples of 
mediation and conciliation should be 
abandoned. If the parties concerned 
wished to appoint a mediator, or had 
been able to agree on a basis for 
direct negotiations without the assist- 
ance of a third party, there would be 
no need to keep the Commission in 
being. Since that was not the case, the 
services of the Commission should 
remain available. 

The Canadian representative went 
on to propose a number of amend- 
ments to the four-power draft which 
were subsequently incorporated in the 
revised version of the draft resolution. 


ARAB VIEWS Differing views were ex- 
pressed by representatives of the Arab 
states, all of whom blamed Israel for 
the continued failure to reach agree- 
ment. Reviewing the proposals sub- 
mitted by the Conciliation Commis- 
sion, Charles Helou, of Lebanon, said 
these called on the Arab states to 
accept a solution which offered nothing 
for the refugees. The right of the 
refugees to return to their former 
homes was being taken away, while 
at the same time the Arab states were 
asked to accept all the other proposals 
of the Commission. This, he said, 
was hardly “logic and equity.” For 
four years the truth about the tragic 
Palestine situation had been obscured 
and distorted by Israel propaganda and 
dialectic. For four years, Israel had 
ignored the series of decisions adopted 
by the General Assembly on_ the 
internationalization of Jerusalem, the 
territorial status of Palestine and the 
repatriation of the Arab refugees. 
Nearly a million refugees remained 
destitute and desverate and a prey to 
subversive propaganda; Israel had ex- 
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panded its territory beyond that 
granted it by the United Nations; its 
masses of immigrants threatened to 
overflow into the neighboring states; 
and Israel hoped, despite the As- 
sembly’s decision on the international- 
ization of Jerusalem, that circum- 
stances would ultimately favor its 
domination of the whole of that city. 
Lebanon was expected to recognize 
a state part of whose territory had 
been wrested by conquest, in defiance 
of the United Nations. It was asked 
to negotiate with a state whose popula- 
tion had never been clearly defined 
and identified, in and out of its ter- 
ritory. It was called upon to make 
concessions to a state whose policy 
of intensive immigration had created 
an explosive situation in the entire 
area, 

The Conciliation Commission’s con- 
clusions must be considered in the 
light of those circumstances, said Mr. 
Helou. It should further be recalled 
that Israel had repudiated the com- 
mitments undertaken when it signed 
the Lausanne Protocol in 1949 and 
that, at the recent Paris conference, 
the Commission had held separate 
negotiations with the Arab and Israel 
representatives. Its failure to achieve 
positive results was not surprising in 
view of the spirit in which it had 
drafted its proposals. 

The truth was that nothing could 
be expected from negotiations with 
Israel since its very nature made it 
dependent upon the application of 
Zionist policy in its entirety. Israel’s 
policy must of necessity be directed 
toward perpetual expansion and, in 
the circumstances, no agreement could 
be negotiated without being affected 
by those “secret desires” which had 
been well known even before the 
creation of the state and which were 
now revealed in the tempo of Jewish 
immigration. The Arab states had no 
aggressive designs but could not be 
asked to contribute deliberately to 
the expansion of a neighboring state 
whose policy represented a threat to 
peace. 


SHARED RESPONSIBILITY Endorsing these 
views, the representatives of other 
Arab states charged that the Concilia- 
tion Commission’s proposals at the 
Paris conference were nothing less 
than a “pro-Israel plan.” Egypt, said 
Abdel Monem Mostafa Bey, consid- 
ered that the United Nations shared 
responsibility with Israel for the pres- 
ent situation, as “the creator” of the 
state of Israel. If the “main debtor” 
proved bankrupt, then the United Na- 
tions should meet the refugees’ claims 
for compensation. 

Analyzing the Commission’s report, 
Mr. Mostafa pointed out there was no 
reference to the internationalization of 
Jerusalem, or the fate of that part of 
Palestine not occupied by the Jews. 
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This question should, he held, be de- 
cided by the inhabitants of the area, 
under the principle of self-determina- 
tion. The Commission had suggested 
solutions for the refugee problem. In 
this respect he pointed out that the 
Commission’s terms of reference, un- 
der Assembly resolution 194(111), did 
not empower it to give its views on the 
Arab refugees. Yet that was what it 
had done when Israel, after making 
numerous reservations, had offered to 
repatriate 85,000 refugees in the whole 
of the territory placed under Israeli 
administration. This was a serious in- 
fringement of its terms of reference. 
The Commission’s proposal _ that 
Israel accept the obligation to pay, 
as compensation for property aban- 
doned by refugees not repatriated, a 
sum that took into consideration 
Israel’s ability to pay, was contrary to 
the principle of the right of refugees 
to compensation, as laid down by the 
General Assembly, and a right which 
should be theirs without restrictions 
or limitations. Egypt could not accept 
that proposal and insisted that com- 
pensation be paid to the refugees with- 
out delay by Israel, or failing that, by 
the United Nations. 

Salih Salfan, of Saudi Arabia, also 
felt the United Nations was responsible 
for the many grave problems besetting 
the Arab world. The Conciliation 
Commission’s reports had become part 
of the “chronic helplessness” which 
characterized the problems of Pales- 
tinian Arabs. The General Assembly 
displayed “unjustified passivity” on the 
whole question, particularly in view 
of the fact that it was the Assembly 
itself which had brought about such 
a “lamentable state of affairs.” Mr. 
Salfan maintained that the Com- 
mission’s failure was entirely due to 
the uncompromising attitude of the 
Jews, an attitude which could only be 
explained by the support they had re- 
ceived from the influential states 
whose representatives comprised the 
Commission. 

Referring to the four-power pro- 
posal before the Committee, the Saudi 
Arabian representative said the move 
was “a sincere attempt” to find a so- 
lution but that certain conditions must 
be fulfilled before any such proposals 
could succeed. One such condition was 
the end of the supnport received by 
Israel from the United States and other 
powers sharing their views. A settle- 
ment of the whole problem involved 
a change of the policy which threat- 
ened Jewish expansion in the Arab 
world. 


ISRAEL'S VIEWS Presenting Israel’s views 
in two long statements to the Com- 
mittee, Abba S. Eban stressed that the 
primary reason for the Commission’s 
failure to carry out its mandate and 
achieve any progress toward a settle- 


ment of the Palestine problems was 
“the obdurate refusal of Arab repre- 
sentatives to engage in the normal 
processes of direct negotiation with 
Israel.” 

Israel’s offers in the course of the 
past three years to negotiate a non- 
aggression pact or a revision of the 
Armistice Agreements, its expressed 
willingness to discuss the Arab refugee 
problem, either separately or within 
the general context of international 
relations, had met with firm refusal 
on the part of the Arab Governments. 
That rejection of the opportunity to 
work out a settlement clearly implied 
the Arab states’ determination not to 
reach such a settlement and thus to 
frustrate the prospects for peace in 
the Middle East. Mr. Eban recalled 
that it was by negotiation under Unit- 
ed Nations auspices that the Arab 
states and Israel passed from active 
hostilities to a truce and from the 
truce to the Armistice Agreements. By 
frank discussion within the framework 
of the armistice system, they had set- 
tled a number of disputes which might 
have threatened international peace. 
Moreover, the record showed that 
Israel and the Arab states had never 
sat together on any question without 
reaching agreement; nor had_ they 
ever agreed except after direct ex- 
change of views. 

The Arab Governments justified 
their obstinacy on the ground that 
Israel did not politically or juridically 
exist as a state, and that to agree to 
take part in negotiations would be 
tantamount to recognition of its state- 
hood. It was that extraordinary denial 
of the existence of a Member of the 
United Nations, endowed with all the 
attributes of sovereignty, which 
blocked efforts to achieve a peaceful 
settlement of the Palestine problems. 


“POPULATION PRESSURES” Replying to 
Arab arguments that population pres- 
sures within Israel would inevitably 
lead to aggressive expansion by the 
new state, Mr. Eban contended that 
such arguments lost all validity when, 
despite mass immigration, there were 
still large stretches of barren lands in 
the country. Moreover, the population 
density in Israel was only 200 per 
square mile compared with 280 in 
Lebanon and 1,400 for the populated 
areas of Egypt. Israel might more 
logically claim that the population 
pressures in its neighboring countries 
constituted a threat to its existence. It 
had been the combined forces of those 
neighboring states which had attempt- 
ed to exterminate the emerging Jewish 
state, but Israel had never tried to in- 
fringe on their territorial integrity or 
political independence. 

Mr. Eban admitted that Israel now 
had the highest immigration rate 
known, and that it needed to export 
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goods to the value of £54 million to 
achieve economic stability. It was con- 
fident of achieving its stability. With 
regard to the refugee problem and 
the proposals of repatriation, he said 
this was not only an unrealistic solu- 
tion, it was unjust to Israel, to the 
refugees themselves and to ultimate 
peace and stability in the area. The 
Arab refugee question was only one 
of many population problems _beset- 
ting the Palestine region. Israel had 
borne the heavy burden of the Eu- 
ropean refugees, remnants of the Nazi 
holocaust, and had taken in 500,000 
of them. Later, it had given refuge to 
some 300,000 persons from Arab 
countries who had sought freedom in 
the rising Jewish state. As a result of 
the Israel-Arab war, there had been a 
two-way population shift similar to 
that caused by the India-Pakistan par- 
tition. While 500,000 Arabs had left 
Israel territory, 300,000 Jews, one-third 
of them from Iraq, had come into 
Israel from Arab countries. It was 
significant that Iraq had as yet taken 
very few of the Arab refugees. 

The migration processes could not 
be reversed. It remained to be seen 
whether the plight of the refugees was 
being prolonged for political reasons 
of whether the logic of history would 
be accepted to facilitate the integra- 
tion of Jewish refugees in Israel and 
the resettlement of Arab refugees in 
Arab lands. It was difficult to under- 
stand how it could be maintained in 
all fairness that the smallest country, 
having borne the brunt of two vast 
refugee problems, should now assume 
the third problem created by the 
Arab aggression. 

Mr. Eban asserted that it was still 
clear that the policy of the Arab 
states was aimed at the destruction of 
Israel. They had first sought to achieve 
that end by military means but Israel 
had stood firm alone against the on- 
slaught of five armies. The statements 
of the Arab representatives had _ re- 
vived memories of that time. It was, 
he submitted, for the Arab states, with 
their considerable natural resources 
and wide territories, to give a more 
concrete expression of their feeling 
of kinship with the Arab refugees 
than “mere propaganda statements” 
in a committee. If they were prepared 
to accept the Arab refugees in the 
same spirit as Israel had accepted the 
Jewish refugees, instead of confining 
them to camps and insisting on their 
return to Israel, the problem would 
cease to exist. 


In a subsequent statement, the 
Israeli representative introduced a 
draft resolution. This was divided into 
two parts. The first would resolve to 
discontinue the Conciliation Com- 
mission. The second part would call 
for the establishment of a United Na- 
tions Good Offices Committee, with 
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its seat at New York, comprising the 
representatives of France, Turkey and 
the United States. This committee 
would be available to the parties at 
their request to help them in achiev- 
ing a peaceful solution of the out- 
standing questions between them. 


Explaining this proposal, Mr. Eban 
emphasized that the states concerned 
were primarily responsible for attain- 
ing a settlement of the question and 
no external mediation would succeed 
until the Arab states desired a settle- 
ment. Israel believed that in the 
absence of such agreement the existing 
armistice treaties should be meticu- 
lously observed. Further, Israel be- 
lieved that, although United Nations 
resolutions could be invoked during a 
process of negotiation, the parties con- 
cerned should be left as sovereign 
States to conclude any agreement in 
which they might mutually concur. 
Therefore, Israel would oppose any 
proposal that limited the parties to 
resolutions which, in the past, had 
failed to provide a basis for agreement. 


THREE APPROACHES Dr. Mohamed 
Fadhil Al-Jamali, of Irag, contended 
there were three approaches to the 
Palestine question. The first was based 
on the Charter—the principle of the 
right of peoples to self-determination. 
That was the Arab approach. A second 
approach was based on the principles 
underlying the resolution for the par- 
tition of Palestine, the international- 
ization of Jerusalem and the solution 
of the problem of Arab refugees. 
That was the United Nations ap- 
proach. The third approach was the 
“way of power politics’—the refusal 
to allow the refugees to return to their 
homes and to defy the United Nations, 
“because one had the support of 
“Zionist international” and, more 
especially, of the Jews of the United 
States.” That, said Dr. Al-Jamali, was 
the Israel approach and was unlikely 
to lead to peace and stability in the 
Middle East. The basic difference 
between the Arab states and Israel in 
the Palestine controversy lay in their 
moral avproach to the problem, in 
their differing concepts of right and 
wrong. Israel’s action in turning out 
of their homes the legitimate inhabi- 
tants of Palestine and demanding that 
they seek refuge in neighboring Arab 
states was a violation of the most 
elementary moral principles. Reply- 
ing to points made by the Israeli rep- 
resentative, Dr. Al-Jamali noted that, 
while nationalism was admittedly a 
new phenomenon in the Middle East, 
the Arabs had lived with the Turks 
under the Ottoman Empire in full 
and free partnership and had enjoyed 
equal rights. The further contention 
that the territorial boundaries of Israel 
had been fixed as a result of military 
operations utterly disregarded the ex- 








plicit articles of the Armistice Agree- 
ments, which safeguarded the rights 
and claims of the Arabs to their own 
lands. Surely the United Nations could 
not consider as final, territorial limits 
which had been imposed by force? 
Moreover, the danger of Zionist ex- 
pansion persisted; such aims had been 
expressed by Zionist parties in Israel. 
The Arab states, on the contrary, had 
no such aspirations; they merely 
sought to restore to their kinsmen the 
inalienable rights which had_ been 
denied them. Finally, there was no 
foundation for the charge that Jews 
suffered from discrimination in the 
Arab countries of Asia. In Iraq, he 
said, Jews enjoyed a very high stan- 
dard of living and wielded substantial 
economic power. 


So long as Israel remained unwilling 
to implement United Nations deci- 
sions ensuring the unfettered right of 
the refugees to return to those parts 
of Palestine which had been allotted 
to the Arabs under the partition plan, 
direct negotiations between the parties 
were pointless. 

The conciliatory position of the 
Arab Governments had been clearly 
demonstrated in proposals made by 
the representative of Syria. Dr. Al- 
Jamali then read to the Committee a 
statement presented to a recent press 
conference by Dr. Ahmed Choukayri, 
of Syria. This suggested that three main 
Mixed Committees of Arab and Israeli 
representatives be set up under United 
Nations auspices to convene their 
meetings during this session of the 
General Assembly and to consider the 
questions of Jerusalem, Arab refugees, 
and territorial boundaries. The Secre- 
tary-General would also be empowered 
to ask Pope Pius XII to appoint the 
first governor for an internationalized 
Jerusalem. 


PROPOSAL ADOPTED Further protracted 
debate centered largely on various 
drafting amendments and_ revisions 
submitted by Canada, and_ several 
other Member states. As finally re- 
vised, the four-power draft resolution 
called for enlargement of the Con- 
ciliation Commission from its present 
membership of three to one of seven, 
and deleted the operative paragraph 
concerning the transfer of the Com- 
mission’s headquarters from Jerusalem 
to New York. An amendment provid- 
ing for the maintenance of the Com- 
mission in Jerusalem was rejected by 
17 in favor, 25 against, with 12 ab- 
stentions. The provision in the original 
draft to transfer the Commission’s seat 
to United Nations Headquarters was 
also rejected, in a tie vote 22-22, with 
8 abstentions. 

The amended resolution as a whole 
was then adopted by 43 to 13, with 
2 abstentions. The U.S.S.R. proposal 
to abolish the Commission was then 
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rejected by 48-5, with one abstention. 
Draft proposals submitted by Israel 
and Pakistan were withdrawn. 


RELIEF AGENCY’S PLAN The Committee 
next turned to the second Palestine 
item on its agenda, the question of as- 
sistance to Palestine refugees, and on 
January 16 heard a statement by John 
B. Blandford, Director of the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees (UNRWA). Mr. 
Blandford introduced the several re- 
ports prepared by the Agency, em- 
phasizing that the welfare of approxi- 
mately 900,000 refugees represents the 
core of the Palestine problem. There 
was, he said, an urgent need to imple- 
ment additional measures of aid for 
the refugees while avoiding as much 
as possible any unresolved political 
issues. To that end the Agency sought 
Assembly approval of a_ three-year 
program calling for an expenditure of 
$250,000,000 for essential relief and 
constructive projects for the period 
ending June 30, 1954. The main 
objective, said Mr. Blandford, was to 
move the refugees from camps to 
homes, from “ration lines to self- 
respect.” 

Reviewing the conditions of the 
refugees, he stressed that their hopes 
had thus far been sustained largely 
through the generous contributions of 
religious and charitable groups and 
United Nations specialized agencies. 
But they lacked any kind of security. 
Their temporary shelters were inade- 
quate and extremely vulnerable, their 
family life had been weakened and their 
morale lowered by those who would 
exploit their misery. The small number 
of wage-earners among them were 
forced to compete with the nationals 
of the countries in which they had 
sought refuge. 

To carry out its program, the 
Agency would have to make as large 
a number of refugees as possible self- 
suporting, provide them with adequate 
shelter which would facilitate the re- 
sumption of normal family life, find 
the right kind of employment for 
qualified persons and train the un- 
skilled. It envisaged loans to those 
wishing to set up small business enter- 
prises, urban housing for those settl- 
ing in urban centres, irrigation and 
roads for rural areas, and the distribu- 
tion of adequate economic investments 
the more rapidly to achieve those 
goals. The program was based on the 
premise that it was to be carried out 
independently of any negotiations be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states or 
between Israel and the refugees. 
Refugee participation in the Agency’s 
projects, however, was not to prejudice 
their interests in respect of repatriation 
or of compensation for those choosing 
not to return to their homes. The 
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Governments of the Near East should 
respond whole-heartedly to the Agen- 
cy’s appeal for liberal contributions 
for the initiation of projects. 

Extended consultations with Near 
East Governments had formed a sound 
basis for UNRWA’s recommendations. 
The Agency was convinced that sub- 
stantial improvement in the conditions 
of the refugees pending the outcome 
of negotiations between the parties 
would ultimately speed those negotia- 
tions and have a beneficial effect on 
the results. Reintegration into the 
economy of the area depended wholly 
upon the consent of the governments 
concerned. Refugees were to enjoy 
freedom of movement wherever politi- 
cal conditions permitted and have the 
option of retaining the facilities pro- 
vided them when they left a particular 
area or of leaving them to those re- 
maining. Member states could rest 
assured that the funds contributed 
would be used exclusively for con- 
structive investment. 


At the Committee’s meeting on 
January 16 a joint draft resolution 
was introduced by France, Turkey, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. This draft incorporated the 
essential points of the program recom- 
mended by the Director and the Chair- 
man of the Advisory Commission on 
UNRWA. Before the draft was formally 
presented, however, the representative 
of Egypt raised a point of order, 
submitting that its consideration would 
impinge in certain respects upon the 
sovereignty of those Middle Eastern 
states directly concerned and was ir- 
relevant to the agenda item under con- 
sideration. At the next meeting the 
Chairman, Selim Sarper, of Turkey, 
announced that private consultations 
were taking place between the sponsors 
of the draft resolution and the dele- 
gations of Middle Eastern states and 
that, pending the conclusion of these 
talks, the draft had been withdrawn. 


NEW PROPOSAL Subsequently, on Janu- 
ary 21, a new draft proposal was in- 
troduced by France, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. This commended the Relief and 
Works Agency and endorsed, without 
prejudice to certain provisions of 
previous Assembly resolutions relat- 
ing to Palestine refugees, the three- 
year program recommended by the 
Agency, envisaging the expenditure of 
$50 million for relief and $200 mil- 
lion for reintegration, over and above 
such contributions as might be made 
by local governments. 

While recognizing the concern of 
the United Nations in the problem of 
the refugees, the draft urged govern- 
ments of the states in the area to co- 
operate in the Agency’s program and 
requested the Agency to explore, with 
those governments, both the possibility 





of their assuming the administration 
of reintegration projects and the desir- 
ability and practicability of transfer- 
ring the relief administration to them 
at the earliest possible date. 

Considering that relief expenditure 
should be reduced in suitable propor- 
tion to reintegration expenditure, the 
draft resolution provided for increas- 
ing the funds previously earmarked 
for these purposes, approved the 
Agency’s budget for the fiscal year 
July 1, 1952 — June 30, 1953, and 
authorized the Agency to transfer 
funds allocated for relief to reintegra- 
tion. The draft further urged the 
governments of Member states to con- 
tribute voluntarily to the program, and 
asked the Negotiating Committee for 
extra-budgetary funds to undertake the 
arrangements regarding contributions. 
The draft finally expressed apprecia- 
tion for the assistance rendered by the 
specialized agencies, by the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund and by other bodies and 
urged them to render such services 
and assistance in connection with the 
projected program. 


“VITAL CONCERN” During a six-meet- 
ing debate on the proposed program 
and the draft resolution almost all 
speakers stressed the humanitarian 
aspect of the problem, urging that it 
be divorced from political considera- 
tions. Many tributes were also paid 
to the Director of UNRWA, its staff and 
advisory commission and the various 
other organizations which helped in 
the relief of Palestinian refugees 
during the past three years. The United 
States, said Mr. Jessup, was impressed 
by the graphic manner in which the 
UNRWA problem had been presented. 
It was a problem of vital concern to 
the United Nations. 

Mr. Jessup said the underlying con- 
sideration in the creation of the Relief 
Agency had been that the participa- 
tion of refugees in constructive proj- 
ects would arrest the demoralizing 
effects of their present situation and 
the “development of a_ professional 
refugee mentality.” It was further 
hoped to restrict relief to those unable 
to work, instead of to all refugees, 
thereby reducing the cost of relief to 
a point where host governments could 
continue to grant it without interna- 
tional aid. 

While supporting the proposed 
three-year program, Pierre Ordonneau, 
of France, at the same time agreed 
that direct relief could not of itself 
begin to solve the problem. It was 
simply relief to enable the refugees 
to live until they became self-support- 
ing. 

The object of both the works 
program and the reintegration program 
was to restore refugees to a normal 
way of life. They were designed to 
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enable refugees to do without external 
assistance with a view to the time 
when international financial aid would 
no longer be available. The develop- 
ment envisaged by the General As- 
sembly could not be overlooked. An 
increased effort must be made to put 
an end to the conditions which kept 
refugees in their present state. 

Mr. Ordonneau stressed the im- 
portance of substantial contributions 
to the program by all Member states, 
although such efforts meant sacrifices 
for certain states. The problem must 
be considered sympathetically by all 
countries anxious to ease and end 
such a tragic situation. 


“RIGHT OF REFUGEES” The United King- 
dom, said Mr. Coulson, adhered to 
its statement of November 29, 1950, 
that the right of the refugees to return 
to their former homes if they wished 
to do so was “unquestionable.” 
Repatriation, however, had already 
been discussed and it was idle now to 
consider how many refugees desired 
or were able to return to Palestine. 
What claimed attention now was the 
proposal to restore to nearly a million 


persons, overtaken by a_ world 
tragedy, the means of earning their 
living and of recovering their self- 
respect. The UNRWA proposal called 
for a concentrated effort during the 
next three years to provide the Arab 
refugees with homes and jobs, not 
necessarily as a final solution of the 
refugee problem but as an operation 
dictated by humanity as a help to the 
unfortunate. The execution of the 
scheme required the co-operation of 
three parties: First, Members of the 
United Nations must be prepared to 
provide funds which, according to the 
report, would amount to approximately 
$250,000,000 for the three years. 
Secondly, Middle Eastern states must 
be prepared to co-operate by providing 
so far as possible the necessary facili- 
ties, encouraging the refugees to take 
up the scheme, suggesting and putting 
into effect, with the help of the Agency 
and at its expense, the various proj- 
ects which might be required, and 
working vigorously to preserve the 
refugees’ hope and spirit. The refugees, 
even if they did not become permanent 
residents of a state, could certainly be 
most valuable economic assets to it 
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if they were given a chance to earn 
their living. Thirdly, the program 
required the co-operation of the refu- 
gees themselves. The United Nations 
and the Middle Eastern states needed 
the co-operation of the refugees’ 
leaders, and of those associations 
which could influence them, in ample 
support of a program designed to 


rescue them from their present 
stagnation. 
OFFERS OF AID Whether a _ refugee 


eventually returned to Palestine or de- 
cided to settle in another country, he 
could be in no way worse off by tak- 
ing advantage of a scheme which 
would enable him to keep himself 
and regain his self-respect, or train 
him for better living conditions. The 
United Kingdom, recognizing the 
urgency of helping the refugees, wel- 
comed the generosity of the United 
States in indicating its willingness to 
contribute up to $50,000,000 and 
hoped that the other Member states 
would increase their contributions. The 
United Kingdom proposed to increase 
from $8,000,000 to $12,400,000 its 
contribution to the Agency’s 1951-52 
program. The additional amount 
would be devoted to the provision of 
homes and jobs for the refugees. 

The United Kingdom was also mak- 
ing available to the Hashemite King- 
dom of Jordan, the finances of which 
were severely strained by the influx of 
nearly half a million refugees and by 
the failure of last year’s harvest, an 
interest-free loan of $4,200,000. The 
United Kingdom’s offer of assistance 
to refugees during 1951-52 would 
therefore amount to $16,600,000. 

In conclusion Mr. Coulson begged 
the Committee to divorce their con- 
sideration of the three-year plan from 
the passions of politics, from recol- 
lections of the past, from hopes and 
fears of the future, and to regard it 
solely as an urgent but temporary 
“rescue operation.” 


PALLIATIVE MEASURE The representatives 
of Arab states considered the draft 
resolution only a palliative measure, 
reiterated that the return of the 
refugees to their former homes was the 
only lasting solution to the problem, 
and called for the enforcement of the 
Assembly’s previous resolutions on 
the rights of the refugees. 

The refugees, collectively and in- 
dividually, were weary of the present 
situation and wished above all to 
return home and find a means of 
livelihood and receive compensation 
for the losses they had suffered, said 
Mr. Mostafa, of Egypt. Most of them 
believed their present tragic situation 
had arisen solely because of the inter- 
vention of western countries in their 
affairs. They blamed the United Na- 
tions for the fact that they had spent 
so long in enforced idleness and a 
state of wretchedness and insecurity. 
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The Egyptian representative pointed 
out that the Relief Agency had been 
able to do little for the refugees at 
Gaza—at the southern end of Palestine 
—a greatly overpopulated region with 
few natural resources. He also held 
that the scope of the Agency’s work 
for the refugees in the other Arab 
states had been small, work having 
been found for only about 15,000 out 
of a total of nearly a million. 


Emir Abdul Medjid Hayder, of 
Jordan—participating as an observer 
in the Committee’s deliberations — 
drew attention to one aspect of the 
Palestine problem which, he felt, had 
been overlooked. This was the plight 
of 90,000 people in the “forward 
villages” separated by the armistice 
demarcation line from their former 
farmlands and wells and deprived of 
all means of subsistence. Their land 
and orange plantations were on the 
other side of the demarcation line and 
though they could see them every day, 
they could not approach them. Jordan 
had given them some help but, be- 
cause of the heavy burden of support- 
ing thousands of other refugees on 
its territory, it could not continue its 
relief measures for these villagers. 
But UNRWA, while realizing the dis- 
tress of “these unfortunates,” was un- 
able to comply with Jordan’s request 
to help them since it felt they could 
not be regarded as refugees, as they 
had not actually lost their homes. 
Jordan appealed for immediate mea- 
sures to bring relief, to these un- 
fortunate victims whose situation was 
becoming desperate. 


REFUGEE SPOKESMAN ‘The Committee 
then agreed to hear a statement by 
Izzat Tennous, General Secretary of 
the Representatives of the Palestine 
Arabs in Lebanon. After reviewing 
events leading to the creation of the 
Israel state, Mr. Tennous said he 
wished to put on record the disappoint- 
ment, doubts and fears of the Arab 
refugees as to the earnestness of the 
United Nations in carrying out its 
resolutions and redressing the “great 
wrong” done to the Palestinian 
Arabs. He wondered what use there 
was in adopting resolutions if the 
United Nations was incapable of en- 
suring their application. The refugees 
were dismayed that the resolutions 
adopted by the Assembly in 1948 and 
1950 on the Palestine question had 
remained “a dead letter.” They were 
bewildered to find that whereas the 
United Nations had succeeded in 
effecting the Assembly and Security 
Council resolutions to halt aggression 
in Korea, it had been unable to do 
so in regard to the Holy Land. 


Summing up, Mr. Tennous em- 
phasized the Palestinian Arabs’ belief 
that it was incumbent upon the United 
Nations, firstly, to put into immediate 
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effect all the resolutions previously 
adopted by the General Assembly, 
especially those on the repatriation of 
the refugees, and, secondly, to prevent 
the Relief and Works Agency from 
undertaking any program to resettle 
the refugees in countries other than 
their own. Moreover, the United States 
should withhold all moral, financial 
or political support from Israel until 
the latter had decided to comply with 
the United Nations resolutions. 

The Palestine Arab refugees were 
disillusioned. They were restless and 
desperate. They had lost all faith in 
the United Nations. Its honor and 
prestige were at stake and if it failed 
in its obligations, the consequences 
would be unpredictable. 


MATTER OF JUSTICE Several other speak- 
ers stressed that the refugee problem 
was the most important of all those 
arising from the Palestine question, 
and held that once it was settled other 
problems would resolve themselves. A 
different approach was taken by Dr. 
Héctor David Castro, of El Salvador, 
who did not think the issue a purely 
humanitarian one. He was convinced 
that it was rather a matter of justice. 
Many of the problems now facing 
them were a direct result of the As- 
sembly’s precipitate action on the 
resolution concerning the partition of 
Palestine. He recalled that El Salvador 
had then opposed all proposals deal- 
ing with Palestine’s future which 
should have been preceded by a pleb- 
iscite to ascertain the views of the 
populations concerned. But that argu- 
ment had not been accepted and de- 
cisions on Palestine had been taken 
without consulting the local inhabi- 
tants. The Assembly had taken its 
decision and thereby assumed a mea- 
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IRAQ’S delegation to the 

Mohamed Fadhil Al- 

Jamali, who spoke at length during considera- 
tion of the Palestine question. 


sure of responsibility, for which no 
precedent existed, for all the events 


which had ensued, including the 
refugee situation. 
Dr. Castro felt that the draft 


resolution before the Committee was 
not wholly satistactory, as it made no 
mention of the refugees’ right to 
return to their homes, to have their 
property returned to them, or to 
receive adequate compensation. 

John D. L. Hood, of Australia, 
agreed with several other speakers 
that the United Nations could not and 
should not support the Arab refugees 
indefinitely. For that reason his delega- 
tion welcomed the four-power draft 
which, while recognizing the United 


Nations’ concern with the refugee 
problem and the refugees’ right to 
repatriation, put forward a_ definite 


plan offering them better living con- 
ditions in the immediate present and 


self-support in the future. Those 
results, he hoped, would be attained 
within a reasonable and _ specified 


period and every effort should be made 
to keep as closely as possible to a 
time-table. 

Australia had always sympathized 
with the Arab refugees and was 
anxious that everything be done to 
offer them hope of a final settlement. 
As recently as last June, Australia had 
undertaken to contribute goods and 
services valued at $600,000 to the 
relief and reintegration program. 
Those goods and services would be 
available to the Relief Agency for its 
proposed program. Australia hoped 
for a final settlement of the refugee 
problem, believing that such a settle- 
ment would open the way to fruitful 
discussions of all other differences 
between Israel and the Arab states. 

These views were endorsed by New 
Zealand, whose Government would 
make a material contribution to the 
program proposed by UNRWA, said 
F. H. Corner. Mr. Corner noted that 
his Government's contribution to the 
last program had been $210,000—the 
largest contribution by any state out- 
side the area except for the United 
States, France and the United King- 
dom. It was somewhat surprising that 
some of the Member states which had 
sponsored resolutions concerning Pal- 
estinian relief had yet to make any 
contribution to the actual relief pro- 
New Zealand hoped that all 


gram. 
Members would support the new 
program, and especially the host 


countries without whose participation 
the plan could not be successfully 
carried out. 

In concluding statements the rep- 
resentatives of Syria, Saudi Arabia 
and Iraq all announced support for the 
draft resolution, on grounds that it 
reaffirmed the continued concern of 
the United Nations with the Palestine 

(Continued on page 208) 
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ASSEMBLY HAILS 
LIBYAN INDEPENDENCE 


ibe people and government of 
Libya have been warmly congratu- 
lated by the General Assembly on 
their recent attainment of independ- 
ence. In hailing Libya’s emergence as 
an independent, sovereign state on 
December 24 last, fifty-three nations 
of the Assembly on February 1 voted 
in favor of a resolution recommending 
that the new state be admitted into 
the United Nations, in accordance 
with Article 4 of the Charter and pre- 
vious recommendations on the subject. 

The Assembly also recommended 
the provision of economic assistance 
to the new African state and asked 
the Economic and Social Council to 
study ways and means by which such 
aid could be rendered, including the 
possibility of opening a special ac- 
count for voluntary contributions “to 
that end.” (See box on next page for 
operative part of resolution.) 

A US.S.R. proposal calling for the 
withdrawal of foreign military person- 
nel and the closing down of foreign 
military bases in Libya was rejected 
by 6 votes in favor, 34 against, with 
10 abstentions. The U.S.S.R. and four 
other Eastern European states did not 
participate in the final Assembly vote 
on Libya. 

During a short plenary debate, some 
opposition was expressed concerning 
the inclusion of economic provisions 
in the resolution, which had been sub- 
mitted by the ad hoc Political Com- 
mittee. The representatives of France, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States considered that the provisions 
were unnecessary and might infringe 
upon Libya’s sovereignty. They also 
maintained that Libya’s economic 
problems should be dealt with in the 
framework of the United Nations 
economic programs and not be treated 
as a special case. These representatives 
also pointed out that the Libyan Gov- 
ernment had already taken independ- 
ent action in the fields of financial 
and economic development. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb (United King- 
dom) held that the resolution required 
a two-thirds majority for adoption, 
but the Assembly decided, by 29-17, 
with 5 abstentions, that such a meas- 
ure was not required. Separate votes 
were subsequently taken on the para- 
graphs containing the economic pro- 
visions. These were adopted by votes 
of 30-16, with 5 abstentions, and 30- 
12, with 5 abstentions, respectively. 

Finally, the Assembly endorsed a 
resolution noting that Egypt and Libya 
have agreed to adjust their common 
frontiers by negotiation “in a friendly 
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and good-neighborly spirit.” 


COMMITTEE ACTION The Assembly’s 
action on Libya stemmed from a 12- 
nation draft resolution submitted in 
the ad hoc Political Committee, which 
devoted seven meetings to considera- 
tion of the Libyan question. The 
Committee, on January 23, first of 
all heard the United Nations Com- 
missioner in Libya, Adrian Pelt, pre- 
sent his final report and review the 
stages in which the United Nations 
had paved the way for Libya’s inde- 
pendence. Touching on the serious 
economic problems facing the new 
state, Mr. Pelt said the country would 
need a considerable amount of finan- 
cial as well as technical assistance. 
In its first year of independence it 
faced a budget deficit of nearly $6 
million. 

Mr. Pelt hoped that many countries, 
following the example of the United 
Kingdom, France and the United 
Nations Commissioner appreciated 
States, which had expressed willing- 
ness to provide Libya with financial 
and technical assistance, would help 
to finance the progressive develop- 
ment of the new state. The conditions 
for extending that assistance, however, 
must be satisfactory to the Libyan 
Government. Moreover, the United 
Nations would continue for some time 
to bear responsibility for aiding Libya 
through its Expanded Technical As- 
sistance Program. 

The Organization could be justly 
proud of its decision to create an 
independent Libyan state. The United 
Nations Commissioner appreciated the 
trust placed in him by the Libyan 
people in his task of assisting the 
country to attain independence. He 
was also indebted to the two adminis- 
tering powers for their co-operation 
and to the Council for Libya for its 
advice. He hoped Libya would soon 
be admitted to Membership in the 
United Nations. 


“HISTORIC EVENT” During the ensuing 
debate a majority of Members ex- 
pressed support for the 12-nations 
draft resolution and congratulated 
Libya and its people on achieving 
independence. Several speakers de- 
scribed this as “an historic event” in 
which the United Nations could take 
legitimate pride. In the words of 
Selwyn Lloyd (United Kingdom), the 
entry of Libya into the international 
community was an “occasion for re- 
joicing rather than controversy.” He 
was sure that all Members hoped 
Libya would soon become an active 


and useful Member of the United 


Nations. The country’s achievement 
of independence within two years was. 
“a remarkable phenomenon” and it 
was hoped that the spirit of the United 
Nations Charter, which was so clearly 
reflected in Libya’s Constitution, would: 
continue to inspire future Libyan gov- 
ernments. 

After pointing out that Britain had 
provided nearly £1,500,000 a year for 
Libya during a period of economic 
difficulty, Mr. Lloyd said that the 
most significant factor in Libyan inde- 
pendence was the role played by the 
Libyan people itself through its rep- 
resentatives in the National Assembly. 
They had consummated the process. 
of constitutional evolution in a re- 
markably short time under the wise 
and far-sighted guidance of King. 
Idriss. They had shown common sense, 
a grasp of realities and the ability to 
profit from the constitutional experi- 
ence of other countries. The constitu- 
tion they had framed was the highest 
tribute to their achievement. The rep- 
resentatives of France (formerly ad- 
ministering power in the Fezzan region 
of Libya) and the United States asso- 
ciated themselves with the United 
Kingdom’s sentiments, while a particu- 
larly warm welcome to the new state 
was expressed by representatives of 
Middle Eastern and Asian nations. 

In reply, Mahmoud Muntassar Bey, 
Prime Minister of Libya, expressed 
his country’s deepest thanks to the 
United Nations, the United Nations. 
Commissioner, the specialized agencies 
and the former administering powers 
for the help they had given in ensur- 
ing the implementation of the Assem- 
bly’s decisions on Libya (taken in 
November 1949. See the BULLETIN, 
vol. Vil, no. 14.) 

In his capacity as Prime Minister of 
Libya, Mr. Muntasser reiterated the 
nation’s desire for membership in the 
United Nations which would enable it 
to carry out the basic purposes and 
principles of the Organization. He 
was confident that the United Nations 
would continue to concern itself with 
the future of the new state, and enable 
it to consolidate its sovereignty and 
independence. 

Other speakers touched on contro- 
versial questions concerning Libya, 
including the presence of foreign 
troops in the country, the establish- 
ment of foreign basis, and the finan- 
cial arrangements between the Libyan 
Government and certain powers. Much 
of the discussion centered on the in- 
troduction of two draft resolutions. 
on this subject. 


SOVIET PROPOSAL The first of these 
was submitted by the U.S.S.R. and 
called for the withdrawal of all foreign 
military personnel and the liquidation 
of foreign military bases in Libya, 
within three months. The draft rec- 
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ognized “the inadmissibility of the 
presence of foreign troops and the 
existence of foreign military bases in 
the territory of Libya, inasmuch as 
such troops and bases are designed 
to further the military plans of the 
aggressive Atlantic Bloc and represent 
a threat to peace and international 
security.” 

Introducing this proposal A, A. 
Soldatov charged that Britain and 
France paved the way for Libyan in- 
dependence in order to establish mili- 
tary bases there, designed for ultimate 
aggression against the Soviet Union. 
Libya, he said, could never be fully 
independent so long as foreign bases 
were allowed to remain on its soil. 
He recalled in the course of a long 
statement, that after the Second World 
War France, the United Kingdom and 
the United States had endeavoured 
to delay the solution of the Libyan 
problem and the granting of inde- 
pendence to Libya in order to estab- 
lish themselves in that country. The 
three Western Powers had set up 
military bases in Tripolitania, Cyren- 
aica and the Fezzan under the pretext 
of strengthening Middle Eastern de- 
fences, thus effecting a military occu- 
pation of Libya which enabled them 
to interfere continually in the coun- 
try’s domestic affairs and to use its 
territory as a strategic base for the 
carrying out their aggressive intentions. 


EGYPTIAN VIEWS A draft proposal along 
similar lines was later introduced by 
Egypt. This asked the Assembly to 
declare the presence of foreign troops 
and the existence of foreign bases in 
Libya as “inconsistent with the inde- 
pendence of Libya and with the proper 
transfer of power to the Libyan au- 
thorities,” and as “violating the expres- 
sion of good will of the people of 
Libya in connection with the con- 
clusion of any future agreement re- 
garding the maintenance of these for- 
eign troops and bases.” The Egyptian 
proposal called for the withdrawal of 
all foreign troops from Libya within 
six months, and for the handing over 
of all foreign bases to the Libyan 
authorities. 

Presenting this draft, Abdel Monem 
Mostafa Bey asserted that the “oc- 
cupying powers” in Libya, together 
with the United States, had used tech- 
nical assistance as an excuse for ex- 
tending and tightening their hold on 
Libya. Economic aid should not be 
subjected to political conditions of 
any kind. The United Nations was 
the proper body to render economic 
aid to Libya, he said. But all the 
“manoeuvering and scheming” of the 
administering powers showed that they 
were attempting to maintain their grip 
on the country and to frustrate the 
United Nations’ resolutions. The re- 
sult was that an obsolete regime was 
being kept in existence and the misery 
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of the masses was being perpetuated. 

During further discussion several 
representatives, while stressing that 
economic aid to Libya should not be 
conditioned by political interests, felt 
that the Libyan Parliament and people 
should be left free to decide for them- 
selves on the question of foreign 
bases, taking into account the interests 
of Libya itself. 

Empathic denials of the U.S.S.R. 
and Egyptian charges were made by 
the representatives of France, the 
United States and the United King- 
dom. Mr. Lloyd assured the Commit- 
tee that the temporary financial agree- 
ment concluded between Britain and 
Libya in no way limited the independ- 
ence of Libya’s government of people. 
The presence of British forces on 
Libyan soil had been willingly accepted 
by all classes of Libyans whose formal 
opinion would, no doubt, be expressed 
in Parilament after the coming Libyan 
elections. 

John Cooper, of the United States. 
recalled that his government had 
established air bases in Libya during 
the Second World War and had main- 
tained them afterwards with the full 
consent of the administering powers. 
Temporary arrangements had been 
made with the Libyan Government 
for continued uses of the bases and 
formal agreements would be con- 
cluded, and duly registered with the 
United Nations, as soon as there was 


| ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION ON LIBYA 


The operative part of the General As- 
sembly’s resolution on Libya, adopted on 
February 1, was as follows: 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

1. CONGRATULATES the people and the 
Government of the United Kingdom of 
Libya on the establishment of Libyan in- 
dependence in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the pertinent General Assembly 
resolutions; 

2. Notes that free and democratic na- 
tional elections will be held in Libya in 
the near future in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution of the 
United Kingdom of Libya; 

3. REQUESTS the Economic and Social 
Council to study, in consultation with the 
Government of Libya, ways and means 
by which the United Nations, with the 
co-operation of all governments and the 
competent specialized agencies, and, upon 
the request of the Government of Libya, 
could furnish additional assistance to the 
United Kingdom of Libya with a view to 
financing its fundamental and urgent pro- 
grams of economic and social develop- 
ment, giving consideration to the possi- 
bility of opening a special account for 
voluntary contributions to that end, and 
to report thereon to the seventh session 
of the General Assembly; 

4. REQUESTS the Secretary-General to 
give the Economic and Social Council 


a freely elected Libyan Parliament 
able to take a decision in the matter. 
Mr. Cooper also reminded the Com- 
mittee that the reason why the United 
States was obliged to maintain bases 
in various parts of the world was the 
“imperialistic and interventionist pol- 
icy” pursued by the U.S.S.R. since the 
end of the war. He flatly denied the 
accusations made against his country 
by the U.S.S.R. representative. 


ECONOMIC AID Several speakers urged 
that it was now the duty of the United 
Nations to promote Libya’s develop- 
ment and economic progress. Empha- 
sizing this factor, Hernan Santa Cruz, 
of Chile, said his delegation felt that 
international aid was preferable to 
assistance furnished on the basis of 
bilateral agreement. He recalled that 
the Commissioner in Libya had rightly 
stressed that if Libya did not receive 
the necessary technical and financial 
assistance there could be no illusions 
as to its economic future. Chile there- 
fore proposed that the Economic and 
Social Council should be asked to 
study ways and means by which the 
United Nations, with the co-operation 
of all governments and the specialized 
agencies, could furnish additional as- 
sistance to Libya, with a view to 
financing its fundamental and urgent 
programs of development. In_ this 
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any assistance necessary to enable it to 
carry out this task; 

5. REQUESTS ALSO the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to give in his studies special atten- 
tion to the economic problems of Libya, 
and notes in that connection Economic 
and Social Council resolution 367 B 
(XIII) of August 14, 1951, in which the 
Council requested the Secretary-General 
to continue to report, as part of the an- 
nual World Economic Report, on eco- 
nomic developments in Africa, with spe- 
cial attention to the measures being taken 
under the technical assistance and other 
programs of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies; 

6. Requests the Secretary-General 
and the specialized agencies to continue 
to extend to the United Kingdom of 
Libya, upon its request, such technical 
assistance as they may be in a position 
to render in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of their technical assistance pro- 
gram; 

7. CONSIDERS, since the United King- 
dom of Libya has been established as an 
independent and sovereign State and has 
applied for membership in the United 
Nations, that it should now be admitted 
to the United Nations in accordance with 
Article 4 of the Charter and the General 
Assembly’s previous recommendations on 
this subject. 
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THE UNITED KINGDOM OF LIBYA— 
FROM COLONY TO INDEPENDENT STATE 


HE aim of the General Assembly 

in passing the resolution regard- 
ing the disposal of the former Italian 
colonies (November 21, 1949) was 
that Libya, com- 
prising Cyrenaica, 
Tripolitania and 
the Fezzan, should 
be constituted an 
independent and 
sovereign state as 
soon as_ possible, 
* and not later than 
January 1, 1952, 
and that the Con- 
stitution, including 
the form of Gov- 
ernment, should be 
determined by representatives of the 
people of Libya meeting in a National 
Assembly. 

Libya was proclaimed an_ inde- 
pendent and sovereign state, under the 
name of “The United Kingdom of 
Libya,” on December 24, 1951, by 
King Mohamed Idriss Al Mahdi Al 
Senussi, at the Manar Palace, in 
Benghazi. The Libyan Constitution 
came into full effect on that same day. 
A few hours before the Royal proc- 
lamation, a series of formal instru- 
ments issued by the two Administering 
Powers (The United Kingdom and 
France) in Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and 
the Fezzan, had completely terminated 
British and French authority in Libya. 
Libyan independence had thus become 
effective. Under the auspices of the 
United Nations a colony had been 
raised to the status of an independent 
state by peaceful and orderly means, 
in accordance with pre-conceived 
plans. This historic achievement was 
realized thanks first, to the sense of 
discipline and mutual understanding 
of the Libyan people and second, to 
the political wisdom of its sovereign. 

With the exception of a few inci- 
dents, independence and unity had 
come about without bloodshed and 
violence. 





CHALLENGING TASK The challenging 
task, which it has been my privilege 
to accomplish in Libya, guided and 
advised by a Council of ten members 
(Cyrenaica, Egypt, Fezzan, France, 
Italy, Libyan Minorities, Pakistan, 
Tripolitania, the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America) might 
very well have been impossible without 
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by ADRIAN PELT, 


formerly United Nations Commissioner in Libya 


the consideration shown me by the 
Administering Powers and their co- 
operation both in London and Paris— 
as well as in the three territories of 
Libya. 

As was only natural in a situation 
of this kind, I have had occasional 
differences of opinion with those 
Powers. Indeed, I have had occasional 
differences of opinion with virtually 
everyone concerned with our joint 
work in Libya—even including some 
of my Libyan friends. But the coming 
to life of the United Kingdom of 
Libya shows that there has been 
much more agreement than disagree- 
ment with the Administering Powers 
as well as with the various members 
of the Council for Libya and other 
authorities with whom I have had the 
pleasure of being in touch. 

Some doubts have been expressed 
here and there as to the possibility of 
a genuine and complete implementa- 
tion, within the short space of two 
years, of such an extensive program, 
with all its implications—political and 
economic, social and administrative. 

Attention was drawn to the magni- 
tude of the task of welding together 
into a single state the peoples of three 
somewhat different territories—peoples 
with little experience of political life, 
lacking knowledge of the techniques 
of modern government and greatly 
handicapped by a precarious and un- 
stable economy. The fact remains, 
however, that they are bound by a 
common religion, a common language 
and a common centuries-old civiliza- 
tion. It is this, added to their genuine 
desire for independence, which has 
made it possible for them to achieve 
unity, in spite of everything. 


THE CONSTITUTION ‘The Constitution, 
promulgated in early October 1951, 
was prepared in accordance with the 
desires and needs of the Libyan 
people, by the representatives of the 
three provinces of Libya meeting in a 
National Assembly. It provides for a 
federal monarchy with a parliamentary 
government with an elected legislature 
and a ministry responsible to it. Its 
Bill of Rights, which drew its inspira- 
tion in large part from the United 
Nations Declaration of Human Rights, 
guarantees the basic liberties of the 
Libyan people and of the minorities 
living within Libya’s borders. The 


Constitution and the Electoral Law 
which was enacted under its pro- 
visions, provide that elections for the 
Lower House will take place on 
February 19, 1952 on the basis of 
universal male franchise. May I under- 
line also that the Constitution con- 
tains a provision for its own review, 
and revision in the future—to be ap- 
plied in case experience indicates to 
the Libyan people that changes should 
be made. 

The Libyan Constitution is a reason- 
able one, inspired—as I have already 
pointed out—by a spirit of democracy 
and respect for human rights. Some 
observers may argue that, taking into 
account Libya’s social economic and 
political state of advancement, the 
Constitution adopted represents too 
advanced a form of democracy. I do 
not share that view. When a politically 
adolescent people acquires its first 
constitutional government, it is wiser 
to allow for a type permitting a degree 
of political growth rather than to 
select one of such tight-fitting pro- 
portions as to risk congestion in the 
body politic. 


I have repeatedly stated that the 
Libyan people’s strongest asset is its 
desire to live as a united people in an 
independent state. The political prob- 
lem consists of developing and con- 
solidating its newly established unity. 
Libya has made its entry into the 
family of nations without any ties 
which its government will not be free 
to sever, modify, or continue solely 
in the light of the country’s interests 
or affinities. 


In the course of the debate in the 
Ad Hoc Political Committee, several 
delegates have referred to the presence 
in Libya of military bases and facili- 
ties. I have always considered this mat- 
ter as being outside my competence. 
As long as the territories composing 
Libya were administered by the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and France, that is to 
say, up to the day that Libyan in- 
dependence was proclaimed, these two 
Powers were responsible for Libya’s 
foreign relations and defence. The 
power of conducting foreign relations 
and therefore the power to conclude 
agreements with foreign States, was 
transferred to the independent Libyan 
Government only on the day of in- 
dependence (December 24, 1951). I 
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consider that all foreign relations are 
now to be dealt with by the Libyan 
Government on a footing of equality 
with other governments. In this con- 
nection may I point out Article 69 of 
the Libyan Constitution, which stipu- 
lates that the King shall declare war 
and conclude peace, and enter into 
treaties which he ratifies after the ap- 
proval of an elected Parliament. 

At the same time, it is impossible 
to disregard the fact that Libya’s 
emergence as an independent State 
coincides with a serious international 
tension. Nor can it be forgotten that 
the country is geographically situated 
in an area at present afflicted by strong 
political and idealogical conflicts. It 
is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
Powers interested in its future, which 
associated themselves under the aegis 
of the United Nations, in the forging 
of Libya’s destiny, will respect its new 
status. 


TWO PROBLEMS In summing up, may I 
say that if Libya wants to survive as 
an independent State, it will have to 
solve two fundamental problems—one 
political in nature, the other economic. 

The political problem consists of 
developing and consolidating its newly 
established unity. To desire unity, 
however ardent and sincere that 
desire may be, is not in itself suf- 
ficient to make it function in prac- 
tice. In the political life of the country, 
tensions will occur, such as antagon- 
isms between the varying interests and 
outlooks of the three territories, as 
well as between those of the various 
social groups composing Libya’s pop- 
ulation, which may well put Libyan 
unity to a severe test. 

As far as human judgment and 
foresight permit us to look into the 
future, the democratic Constitution 
providing for a monarchy on a federal 
basis, seems likely to correspond to 
Libya’s particular needs but it is not 
an easy system to apply. To ensure 
its success, the Libyan leaders will 
have to employ at least the same meas- 
ure of wisdom and tolerance, and the 
same public-spiritedness of which they 
showed themselves capable in the 
drafting of their Constitution, 

Libya’s second fundamental problem 
is caused by its poverty, the exact 
effect of which on the standard of 
living has, for decades, been partially 
hidden from public view as the result 
of continuous external aid in some 
form or another. Even with this aid, 
the standard of living has remained 
low. Several delegates have referred 
to Libya’s economic and _ financial 
situation in the debate of the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee. It is, indeed, a 
difficult situation. There is no getting 
away from the fact that Libya is a 
very poor country which for years to 
come will require a considerable 
volume of technical and financial as- 
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sistance. In this connection, | would 
like to discourage the notion that the 
deficit of the Libyan budget and the 
deficient character of the Libyan 
economy in general is debatable. Un- 
fortunately, it is a fact. If Libya is 
to become—as we all wish—a pro- 
gressive democratic state, it requires 
a minimum of government apparatus 
in conformity with its Constitution. 
Libya stands in need of a considerable 
amount of financial as well as techni- 
cal assistance for a number of years 
to come. This assistance is required 
not only for its ordinary administrative 
budget, which, during the first year, 
will be in deficit by more than one- 
third, or to the extent of nearly 
$6,000,000 but also for its economic 
and social development budgets. 

In order to meet these needs, there 
have been established under Libyan 
law, two financing agencies to re- 
ceive at the request of the Libyan 
government, grants or loans from 
foreign governments, in order to 
finance such development projects as 
may be approved by the Libyan 
Government. 

To date, the United Kingdom, 
France, and the United States of 
America have definitely indicated their 
willingness to provide financial and 
technical assistance. Under the pro- 
visional arrangements which have 
been made by the Libyan Government, 
the road is open for other governments 
to make contribution, provided the 
Libyan Government is satisfied regard- 
ing the conditions under which this aid 
is made available. 

I have always hoped—and continue 
to hope—that a number of countries, 
both from the East and frem the West, 
would coordinate their contributions 
to the Libyan Government in order 
to enable it to carry forward its 
progressive development. 


NEED FOR SUPPORT Libya, as a child 
of the United Nations, will moreover 
continue to need substantial aid and 
support from the United Nations Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance for a number of years to come. 
I trust that the United Nations will 
not fail in this task which is a special 
responsibility for it, and which must 
be adapted to the particular condi- 
tions of the country. However, even 
the most generous and _ best-planned 
external aid will not enable Libya’s 
economy to follow an ascendant line 
of development unless the Libyan 
people themselves do their share in 
raising their standard of living. 
This will require great efforts on be- 
half of people who so far have suffered 
from lack of sufficient education and 
professional training and whose soil 
contains but scanty natural resources. 
It will also demand a great deal of 
self-imposed discipline in the imple- 
mentation of economic and social 


development plans, of self-restraint in 
politics and administration, and last 
but not least, an increase in labor 
output. All this will take time. 

It would be unrealistic to expect an 
overnight change in age-old custom, 
social patterns and ways of thinking. 
Undoubtedly, new concepts of eco- 
nomic, social and political behavior 
will have to be adopted and absorbed, 
but they should be grafted on the old 
tree of the Libyan way of life. 

In brief, what is required of the 
Libyan people is a gradually growing 
consciousness of the old truism that 
independence cannot simply become a 
reality by claiming the right to be 
independent; it requires also a_pre- 
paredness to carry the burden of 
duties inherent with independence. 

May I be allowed here to quote from 
the final chapter of my second report 
to the General Assembly: “The Libyan 
people owe their independence as 
much to the United Nations as to their 
own efforts. From now on, they will 
have to direct their efforts towards 
new goals so as to make the best pos- 
sible use of their new status, while the 
United Nations will have to continue 
recognizing the special responsibility 
which it has avowedly assumed in 
granting Libya independent statehood, 
by following a democratic way of 
life, respecting human rights, and by 
concentrating on a peaceful economic 
and social development, the Libyan 
people can best repay their dabt of 
gratitude to the United Nations and 
thus continue to merit the foreign as- 
sistance they will require in the 
future.” 

However, with full appreciation for 
the considerable amount of assistance, 
both technical and financial, already 
granted or pledged, I have never hid- 
den a certain feeling of uneasiness 
about the form in which, in particular 
financial aid is being given. I have 
repeatedly voiced my uneasiness in 
various paragraphs of my reports. My 
particular anxiety is caused by the 
fact that if financial aid to the ad- 
ministartive budget continues to be 
given on a bi-lateral basis, this may 
not only give rise to political reper- 
cussions, but it may also make com- 
prehensive planning for Libya’s eco- 
nomic and social development, as well 
as for the financing of its financial 
deficit, a much more difficult problem 
than it would be if such financial aid 
were given according to a pre-con- 
ceived plan which, by force of its 
nature, would have to be conceived 
on an international basis, in coopera- 
tion with or under the supervision of 
an international official appointed by 
the Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion. 


DEVELOPMENT PLAN As far as technical 
(Continued on page 204) 
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ASSEMBLY DECISION ON 
DEFINING AGGRESSION 


LTHOUGH the existence of the 

crime of aggression may be in- 
ferred from the circumstances peculiar 
to each case, it is, nevertheless, pos- 
sible and desirable to define it by ref- 
erence to the elements which constitute 
it. A definition of aggression may be 
useful in ensuring international peace 
and security, and for the development 
of international criminal law. Further, 
it would be of advantage to formulate 
directives for the guidance of such in- 
ternational bodies as are called upon 
to determine the aggressor. 

On the basis of these considerations, 
the General Assembly has decided to 
include in the agenda of its next regu- 
lar session, the question of defining 
aggression. It has instructed the Sec- 
retary-General to submit to its next 
session a report in which the question 
of defining aggression will be discussed 
in the light of the views expressed in 
the Sixth (Legal) Committee this year. 

The Assembly has also asked Mem- 
ber states to submit their views on the 
problem of defining aggression in con- 
nection with their observations on the 
draft code of offences against the 
peace and security of mankind. This 
draft code was prepared by the Inter- 
national Law Commission under an 
Assembly directive. The Assembly, 
however, decided not to consider it at 
this session, and has included it in the 
provisional agenda of its next session. 

The General Assembly adopted this 
resolution, which was submitted by its 
Sixth Committee, by a vote of 30 to 
12, with 8 abstentions. (For text of 
resolution, see box on page 184). 


BACKGROUND OF QUESTION In Novem- 
ber 1950, the Assembly referred to 
the International Law Commission a 
U.S.S.R. proposal “to define the con- 
cept of aggression as accurately as 
possible,” and asked it to formulate 
its conclusions. The Soviet Union pro- 
posal would have the Assembly de- 
clare, among other things, that “in an 
international conflict that state shall 
be declared the attacker which first 
commits” any of the acts listed in the 
proposal. 

Opinions were divided in the Com- 
mission whether the Assembly direc- 
tive implied that a definition of aggres- 
sion should be formulated, or that it 
had only to take the Soviet proposal 
and the discussions on it into consider- 
ation when preparing the draft code of 
offences. A majority of the 15-mem- 
ber Commission took the former view. 
Next, the Commission considered two 
alternative methods of defining aggres- 
sion—one by enumerating the various 
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acts that constitute it; and the other by 
defining aggression in general terms. 
The majority rejected the former ap- 
proach. A number of abstract defini- 
tions were submitted by the members, 
but the Commission could not reach 
agreement on a definition, and for- 
mally decided to abandon the attempt. 

However, it included aggression as 
an offence against the peace and secu- 
rity of mankind in an article in its 
draft code, in these words: 

“The following acts are offences 
against the peace and security of man- 
kind: 

1) Any act of aggression, including 
the employment by the authorities of 
a State of armed force against another 
State for any purpose other than na- 
tional or collective self-defence or in 
pursuance of a decision or recommen- 
dation by a competent organ of the 
United Nations. 

2) Any threat by the authorities of 
a State to resort to an act of aggres- 
sion against another State.” 


COMMITTEE DEBATE ‘The resolution rec- 
ommended to the Assembly by the 
Sixth Committee was jointly submitted 
by France, Iran, and Venezuela, and 
considerably modified by Syria, Egypt 
and Mexico, In its original form, it 
considered that a definition of aggres- 
sion was important for the develop- 
ment of international law, and had im- 
portant political aspects. It asked the 
Assembly to study the question of de- 
fining aggression when it considered 
the draft code, and asked Member 
states to give their views on this ques- 
tion when sending to the Secretary- 
General their observations on_ that 
code. 

The original French-Iranian-Vene- 
zuelan proposal did not make any ex- 
plicit reference to the possibility and 
desirability of defining aggression. 
Nor did it mention the advantage 
of formulating directives for such in- 
ternational organs as may be called 
upon to determine the aggressor. 
These modifications were made as a 
result of amendments. Similarly, the 
decision to include the question in the 
agenda of the next session, and the 
directive to the Secretary-General to 
prepare a comprehensive report for 
submission to that session of the As- 
sembly were also the results of amend- 
ments. The Committee adopted the 
joint draft as amended, by 28 votes 
to 12, with 7 abstentions. It debated 
the question at eighteen meetings. 


OTHER PROPOSALS The _ three-power 
draft proposal represented a compro- 


mise between two proposals submitted, 


respectively, by Greece and the 
U.S.S.R. Greece, in effect, would 
have the Assembly decide to take no 
action on the Soviet Union proposal 
submitted at the fifth session, leaving 
it to the competent organs of the 
United Nations to determine what 
constituted aggression. 


DEFINITION INAPPROPRIATE The Greek 
draft resolution was based on these 
considerations: It is apparently im- 
possible to define aggression in a for- 
mula covering all possible cases of ag- 
gression. While it might be possible, 
theoretically, to work out a definition 
which did not cover all possible cases 
of aggression, this might encourage a 
possible aggressor to evade such a 
definition. If the General Assembly 
or the Security Council were called 
upon to determine an aggressor, the 
existence of such a definition might 
easily create doubt and confusion, and 
delay decisions by these organs to the 
advantage of any such aggressor. 

According to the preamble to the 
Greek proposal, it was because of 
these dangers that the San Francisco 
Conference decided not to include in 
the Charter a clause defining aggres- 
sion, giving the Security Council the 
full discretion to decide what consti- 
tutes such an act. A further consider- 
ation underlying the Greek proposal 
was that a definition drafted by the 
Assembly would not be binding on the 
Security Council and, therefore, can- 
not restrict its freedom to decide what 
constitutes aggression. For all these 
reasons, it was inappropriate to at- 
tempt to define aggression. 


ENUMERATIVE DEFINITION As against the 
Greek proposal, the U.S.S.R. proposal 
was based on the consideration that it 
was necessary to formulate directives 
for the guidance of such international 
organs as might be called upon to de- 
termine which party was guilty of 
aggression. The U.S.S.R. would have 
the Assembly declare that in an inter- 
national conflict that state shall be 
declared the attacker which first com- 
mitted one of the following acts: — 
declaration of war against another 
state; invasion by its armed forces, 
even without a _ declaration § of 
war, of the territory of another 
state; bombardment by its land, sea 
or air forces of the territory of another 
state, or the carrying out of a deliber- 
ate attack on the ships and aircraft of 
the latter; the landing or leading of 
its land, sea or air forces inside the 
boundaries of another state without 
the permission of the government of 
the latter, or the violations of the con- 
ditions of such permission, particularly 
as regards the length of their stay, or 
the extent of the area in which they 
may stay; naval blockade of the coasts 
or ports of another state; the support 
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of armed bands organized in its own 
territory which invade the territory of 
another state, or refusal, on being re- 
quested by the invaded state, to take 
in its own territory any action within 
its power to deny such bands any aid 
or protection. 


JUSTIFICATIONS BARRED The Soviet pro- 
posal also outlined a number of fac- 
tors which no state could use as justi- 
fication for the attacks mentioned 
above. These were divided into two 
broad categories. Listed under the 
heading “the internal position of any 
state” were such elements as: the 
political, economic or cultural back- 
wardness of any nation; alleged short- 
comings of its administration; any 
danger threatening the life or property 
of aliens; any revolutionary or coun- 
ter-revolutionary movement, civil war, 
disorders or strikes; the establishment 
Or maintenance in any state of any 
political, economic or social systems. 

The second category of elements 
which, according to the Soviet Union 
proposal, could not be used as justifi- 
cation for attack listed acts, legislation, 
or orders of any state which constitute 
the violation of international treaties; 
the vielations of rights and interests in 
the spheres of trade, concessions, or 
any other kind of activity acquired by 
another state or its citizens; the rupture 
of diplomatic or economic relations; 
measures in connection with an eco- 
nomic or financial boycott; repudia- 
tion of debts; prohibition or restriction 
of immigration, or modification of the 
status of foreigners; violations of priv- 
ileges granted to the official represen- 
tatives of another state; refusal to al- 
low the passage of armed forces pro- 
ceeding to the territory of a third 
state; measures of a religious or anti- 
religious nature; and frontier incidents. 

The Soviet Union proposal further 
provided that if a state mobilized or 
concentrated considerable armed forc- 
es near its frontier, then the state 
which is threatened by such action 
shall have the right to use dipiomatic 
or other means of securing a peaceful 
settlement of international disputes. In 
the meantime, the threatened state 
may adopt necessary measures of a 
military nature similar to those de- 
scribed above, “without, however, 
crossing the frontier.” 


DESCRIPTIVE DEFINITION Another draft 
resolution submitted by Bolivia 
described some acts of aggression 
“which shall justify the automatic 
exercise of the right of collective self- 
defence.” Other acts, Bolivia proposed, 
should be described as they occur, by 
the competent United Nations organs 
according to Charter provisions. Bo- 
livia would also have the Assembly 
include in its description of acts of 
aggression “action taken by a state, 
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overtly, or covertly, to incite the peo- 
ple of another state to rebellion with 
the object of changing the political 
structure for the benefit of a foreign 
power.” In addition, the Bolivian de- 
scription included acts of economic 
aggression: “unilateral action to de- 
prive a state of the economic resources 
derived from the fair practice of inter- 
national trade, or to endanger its basic 
economy, thus jeopardizing the secu- 
rity of that state or rendering it in- 
capable of acting in its own defence 
and co-operating in the collective de- 
tence of peace.” 


AD HOC COMMITTEE PROPOSED [In an 
amendment to the three-power pro- 
posal, Colombia proposed that the 
Assembly set up a special committee 
of fifteen members for further study 
of the problem on the basis of the 
Committee debate. This Committee 
would then draft a definition of ag- 
gression together with a report for the 
Assembly’s next (seventh) session. 
There was, however, little support for 
this suggestion. 


GREEK VIEWS Greece, which had 
proposed that the Assembly take no 
action to define aggression, stressed 
the impossibility of a complete defini- 
tion including all types of aggression. 
The idea of such a definition, said 
Jean Spiropoulos, was rooted in the 
belief, not borne out by the analogy 
of municipal law, that it would result 
in the abolition of war. 


“NATURAL NOTION” The Security Coun- 
cil and the General Assembly, when 
called upon to determine the aggres- 
sor, could not act arbitrarily. They 
must adopt the criterion of a “natural 
notion” of aggression, said the Greek 
representative. Such a notion was 
composed both of subjective and ob- 
jective elements. The objective crite- 
rion was violence committed by a 
state. Subjectively there must also 
be aggressive intentions. Both cri- 
teria together constitute a single whole. 
Mr. Spiropoulos mentioned the right 
of a state to attack first in self-defence. 
Existence of an imperfect and incom- 
plete “enumerative” definition might 
be extremely dangerous, since omis- 
sions might encourage aggressors to 
distort the definition. It might also 
delay action by the Security Council. 
The general or “abstract” definitions 
considered by the Law Commission 
embodied the idea that aggression 
consisted of any use of armed force 
by one state against another for pur- 
poses other than self-defence or the 
execution of a decision by a compe- 
tent United Nations organ. This, ac- 
cording to the Greek representative, 
added nothing new to the existing 
provisions. The Commission, in spite 
of its best efforts, had failed to reach 


agreement On an abstract definition. 
Mr. Spiropoulos pleaded for a real- 
istic approach. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST DEFINITION Those 
who argued that a complete definition 
of aggression was not legally possible 
or politically desirable recalled that 
the San Francisco Conference had 
decided not to include a definition of 
aggression in the Charter. They ar- 
gued, in effect, that an enumerative 
definition would be incomplete since 
it could not include all the situations 
an aggressor might devise. The con- 
cept of aggression was not purely a 
legal matter; it was also largely mili- 
tary and political, They argued that 
the enumerative method left out of 
account subjective elements. Motives 
and circumstances would always have 
to be taken into account in any at- 
tempt to determine which country 
was the aggressor in any given Case. 

Another argument advanced against 
the enumerative method, as used in 
the Soviet Union proposal, was that it 
labelled certain acts in advance as 
being inherently aggressive, regardless 
of circumstances. Such a method 
would tie the hands of any United 
Nations organ which might be called 
upon to ascertain and determine the 
existence of aggression. 

The arguments against a general 
or abstract definition of aggression 
were that it would be too wide and 
too vague. Further, such a definition 
would not be possible without employ- 
ing terms that themselves needed to 
be defined, such as “any war not 
waged in exercise of the right of self- 
defense,” or “illegal resort to force.” 
To combine both these methods would 
only add up their disadvantages. The 
United Nations organs called on to 
determine the aggressor in case of 
international conflict should have full 
discretion to consider all circumstances 
of each case. Further, the political 
situation of the world made it inop- 
portune to attempt to define aggression 
at the present time. 


SOVIET UNION PROPOSAL Explaining his 
proposal, P. D. Morozov (U.S.S.R.) 
stressed the importance, for the work 
of the United Nations in preserving 
peace and dealing with acts of aggres- 
sion, of arriving at an equitable defi- 
nition of aggression in order to deter- 
mine the aggressor. History showed 
the need of such a definition, for the 
aggressor always tried to prove 
that he was acting in self-defence. 
Besides enumerating acts which con- 
stituted aggression, his proposal also 
listed the acts commonly used as justi- 
fications of aggression, in order to 
show that no considerations of eco- 
nomic or political advantage could 
justify aggression, Mr. Morozov said. 
That this was necessary was shown 
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by the records of the Far East Inter- 
national Military Tribunal and the 
Nurnberg Tribunal which showed that 
Japan and Germany had used consid- 
erations of their national needs to 
justify their aggression. 

The Soviet Union representative re- 
ferred to the U.S.S.R. proposals sub- 
mitted to the Second World Disarma- 
ment Conference in 1933, on the basis 
of which the Security Committee, 
composed of representatives of seven- 
teen states, had adopted a definition 
of aggression. Further, during the 
same year, a series of conventions had 
been signed in London between the 
Soviet Union and a number of states 
with the purpose of defining aggres- 
sion. This showed that a definition of 
aggression was possible. The reasons 
for “the obstinate refusal” to define 
aggression were in no way legal since 
the absence of a definition could only 
serve the aggressor, but were consid- 
erations of politics and of expediency. 

Full support of the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal came from the  represen- 
tatives of Byelorussian S.S.R., Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. 


BOLIVIAN EXPLANATION Explaining his 
draft proposal, L. Iturralde Chinel 
(Bolivia) outlined his Government’s 
interest in defining aggression. Ag- 
gression could be defined by describ- 
ing a number of acts, that is, by listing 
a limited number of presumptions 
which could enable the Security Coun- 
cil to speed up its examination of a 
given situation, and which might also 
make it possible to avoid both the 
obstacles of a Security Council veto 
and lengthy discussions in the General 
Assembly, The U.S.S.R. proposal had 
many excellent features, but it did not 
make any provision for possible deci- 
sions of the Assembly and the Security 
Council, nor did it state whether, in 
the cases referred to, sanctions could 
automatically be imposed. Further- 
more, the U.S.S.R. proposal took only 
one aspect of the matter into con- 
sideration, and made no mention of 
indirect aggression. The Bolivian rep- 
resentative then explained his draft 
proposal which also dealt with subver- 
sive action and economic aggression. 

The Yugoslav representative con- 
sidered the Bolivian proposal to be 
basically satisfactory. He said he 
would support it with amendments. 


COMPROMISE PROPOSAL Dr. Victor M. 
Pérez-Perozo (Venezuela),  intro- 
ducing the joint draft resolution pro- 
posed by France, Iran and Venezuela, 
pointed out that the draft code of 
offences against peace and security 
included a definition and that this had 
been submitted to governments. 

He was against referring the ques- 
tion back to the International Law 
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Commission, since these experts had 
not been able to arrive at a definition 
and a superior organ should not im- 
pose different views on them. He was 
also against the proposal to set up an 
ad hoc Committee to consider the 
question, as he opposed the creation 
of too many subsidiary organs. There 
was insufficient time for the Sixth 
Committee to elaborate a satisfactory 
definition at the present session, he 
thought. At the next session the Com- 
mittee could set up a sub-committee 
to consider the question on the basis 
of the views of governments on this 
question, as well as on the other parts 
of the draft code of offences. 

The joint draft resolution, he said, 
represented a middle position between 
the two extreme positions of those 
who wanted to decide now what was 
not possible, and those who were in 
favor of doing nothing about this 
question. 

Charles Chaumont (France) said 
the joint draft resolution would place 
the matter in its proper context—that 
of the draft code of offences against 
peace and security. The Assembly 
had already placed it in this context 
in 1950, and it would therefore be a 
retrograde step, he thought, to adopt 
the Greek proposal to do nothing 
further on the question. 

In answer to those representatives 
who had stressed the political impor- 
tance of the question, Mr. Chaumont 
said this was no reason for not 
studying it. It was true that every 
case would have to be decided on its 
own merits, but the definition could 
be applied on the basic merits of each 
individual case. Although it could 
not be binding on the Security Coun- 
cil, it could serve as a guide to that 
organ. What was necessary, said Mr. 
Chaumont, was to limit arbitrary ac- 
tion, both in the case of individual 
states and of any international organ. 

Mr. Chaumont then elaborated on 
the distinction, made in his previous 
speech, between the police activity of 
the Security Council and the juridical 
function of determining an aggressor 
under an international criminal code. 

Dr. Djalal Abdoh (Iran), another 
co-sponsor, stated that it was important 
not to be deterred by previous failures 
to arrive at a definition which had 
been caused by certain states wishing 
to retain their freedom to wage a 
“just war.” He was in favor of a 
definition sufficiently concrete to give 
United Nations organs criteria for 
determining an aggressor. Such a defi- 
nition might also serve the interest 
of the victims, which were usually the 
small and medium-sized powers. It 
would not prevent future aggression, 
but might hinder it, since it would 
deprive states of an excuse to justify 
their actions on economic or political 
grounds. 





EXPLANATION OF VOTES After the pres- 


entation of the Sixth Committee’s 
report by its Rapporteur Djalal Abdoh 
(Iran), the General Assembly heard 
explanations of votes from twelve 
representatives. 

B.V.A. Roling, (Netherlands) agreed 
that a definition of aggression was pos- 
sible but he wondered if a good defi- 
nition was possible. He agreed with 
the Committee’s proposal to defer 
decision on a definition until next year. 
His delegation, however, deplored the 
statements in the fourth and fifth 
paragraphs of the preamble to the 
draft resolution to the effect that a 
definition was possible and desirable 
and that it would be of advantage if 
directives were formulated to guide 
international bodies. He requested 
separate votes on these two _ para- 
graphs. If both were eliminated, his 
delegation would support the remain- 
der of the resolution. 


PREJUDGING THE QUESTION 
V. Cohen (United States) also said 
his delegation would vote for the 
resolution only if paragraphs four and 
five of the preamble were removed. 

His government was ready to re- 
view the question next year. However, 
paragraphs four and five of the pre- 
amble seemed to his delegation to 
“prejudge” the question instead of 
leaving next year’s discussion free. He 
urged their deletion. 

In attempting to define aggression, 
M. Cohen said, account must be taken 
of the Charter’s recognition of the in- 
herent right of self-defence as well as 
of the stand taken in the Charter 
against aggression. Any acceptable 
definition of aggression must give a 
proper correlation to rights and obli- 
gations, and such correlation could not 
be attained through hasty action. 


Benjamin 


NO MAGIC FORMULA Charles Chaumont 
(France) said the definition of aggres- 
sion could be used by political organs, 
like the General Assembly or the Se- 
curity Council, and such use, he said, 
would also serve to clarify the inter- 
national crime of aggression from the 
point of view of international criminal 
jurisdiction. 

It was necessary, he pointed out, 
to proceed carefully, and no magic 
formula was possible. He expressed 
the opinion that the debates of the 
First and Sixth Committees, the report 
of the International Law Commission, 
and the comments of governments 
would provide an approximation of 
views. 

The French delegation had joined 
in submitting a joint draft resolution 
to postpone consideration of the 
question to the next session, he re- 
called. Since this draft had been 
altered, his delegation would have to 
abstain on the draft resolution as pro- 
posed by the Committee. 
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BURMA’S CONCERN U Zaw Win (Burma) 
said his delegation considered a defini- 
tion of aggression “possible and desir- 
able” — not perfect perhaps, but 
“perfect enough” to prevent a would- 
be aggressor from headlong action, 
and perfect enough to permit prompt 
United Nations action against an ag- 
gressor. He had expressed hope in 
the Committee discussion, he recalled, 
that if an act of aggression occurred 
before a definition could be formulat- 
ed, United Nations Members would 
act quickly to remove the aggressor 
from the territory invaded. 

His delegation now had to state 
that the eastern part of his country 
had been invaded by the forces of the 
de facto government of Formosa. He 
would not discuss this action now, but 
he pointed out that—in the absence of 
a definition of aggression — various 
groups viewed this act in different 
ways. When there was no definition, 
he said, an act of aggression might not 
even be recognized. 

The other governments here should 
immediately tell the Formosa govern- 
ment to remove its troops, whatever 
their attitude toward a definition of 
aggression, U Zaw Win declared. 
Perhaps, because there was no such 
definition, the other United Nations 
Members did not feel compelled to 
take such “automatic action to re- 
move a danger spot in the world.” 
They might by complacent, he added, 
because the territory invaded was 
Burmese and not their own. In the 
Committee vote, his delegation had 
abstained on the present resolution 
because it wanted action sooner than 
that contemplated under the proposal. 
Since that abstention, he said, events 
had proved the value of his delega- 
tion’s position. 

The delegation of Burma would no 
longer abstain, but would vote for 
the resolution because it wished to 
indicate its belief in the need for a 
definition of aggression. 


OPPORTUNE AND POSSIBLE Roberto Cor- 
dova (Mexico) considered the fourth 
paragraph mentioning the possibility 
and desirability of a definition as the 
basic paragraph. His delegation was 
strongly in favor of any attempt to 
classify aggression. 

Mr. Cordova considered it both op- 
portune and possible to define aggres- 
sion. He did not agree that there ex- 
isted a danger in the possible incom- 
pleteness of the enumerative method. 
If an act were not included in a defi- 
nition, it did not follow that it would 
go unpunished. 

There were advantages in combin- 
ing both the enumerative and_ the 
abstract methods, he considered, Enu- 
meration would have a greater psycho- 
logical significance, and an abstract 
definition would be more comprehen- 
sive. 
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A definition of aggression, he con- 
sidered, would be the best guarantee 
against arbitrary action by the organs 
responsible for determining an ag- 
gressor, and a definition could also 
have some deterrent effect on a poten- 
tial aggressor. 

L. Iturralde Chinel (Bolivia) said 
his delegation sought precise rules on 
an international basis that would per- 
mit the fixing of responsibility for 
aggression, 

His delegation had based its stand 
on legal principles, he continued. It 
now supported the resolution before 
the Assembly which called for sub- 
sequent detailed study of the question. 


LABELLING THE AGGRESSOR Ahmed 
Moussa (Egypt) recalled that the 
majority in the Committee had felt it 
was possible and desirable as well as 
timely to define aggression. The 
real question was whether it was op- 
portune to adopt a definition of ag- 
gression at the present time. Some 
delegations considered that such a 
definition could only be drawn up in 
peacetime, but the greater the danger 
the greater the need for a definition 
which might deter potential aggressors. 

The draft resolution, he stated, was 
merely an expression of hope that it 
would be possible to label an ag- 
gressor as such. 

Salah El Dine Tarazi (Syria) 
said the Charter made it a duty to 
safeguard peace and shelter humanity 
from the dangers of aggression, and 
his delegation had felt a definition 
would be a proper step toward the 
preservation of security. The Syrian 
amendments which had been accepted 
by the Committee had been designed 
to strengthen the draft resolution by 
indicating the desirability of a defini- 
tion, he added. 

He did not agree with the view 
that paragraph five relating to the 
formulation of directives for interna- 
tional bodies prejudged a later con- 
sideration of the question. 

If the paragraphs were deleted, 
his delegation would be unable to 
vote for the resolution as a whole. 

Charles Ammoun (Lebanon) con- 
tended that to modify the resolution 
would be to say that a definition was 
neither possible nor desirable. He 
considered it unrealistic to state that 
it was not possible to formulate a defi- 
nition. It might be possible to arrive at 
a definition in the future, when a calm- 
er atmosphere prevailed. 


“TRAP” Adolphe Van Glabbeke (Bel- 
gium) stressed that France—one of 
the authors of the resolution — had 
not voted for the final text in the 
Legal Committee. It would be impos- 
sible, he said, to agree that a defini- 
tion was desirable before one was 
found. His country had been vic- 
timized by one aggression after an- 


other. It would never “fall into the 
trap” of accepting a definition that 
would permit a would-be aggressor 
to point the finger of blame at his 
country. 

A definition of aggression in treaties 
signed by the U.S.S.R. in 1933 had 
not prevented the invasions of Fin- 
land, Estonia and Lithuania, the 
Belgian representative continued. 
Under the U.S.S.R. draft the first 
country to declare war would be 
defined as the aggressor. This was 
absurd. In 1914 the United Kingdom 
declared war on Germany because 
Belgium had been invaded. Should the 
United Kingdom have been called the 
aggressor? In Korea, should the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations be called 
the aggressor? 

If the resolution was not amended, 
the Belgian delegation would vote 
against it. 


U.S.S.R. VIEWS P. D. Morozov 
(U.S.S.R.) recalled that the U.S.S.R. 
had proposed to the fifth session of 
the General Assembly that it define 
aggression as precisely as possible so 
as to further the maintenance of 
peace and security. 

After the International Law Com- 
mission had ‘evaded” the task of 
defining aggression, the U.S.S.R. had 
proposed that the Sixth Committee 
consider the substance of the previous 
U.S.S.R. proposal, since it considered 
that a definition was necessary to deter 
future aggressors and to contribute to 
the maintenance of peace and security. 

The United States, United Kingdom 
and Belgium had opposed this attempt 
to strengthen peace. They had stated 
in the Committee that it was not pos- 
sible to define aggression. 

The majority of the Committee did 
not support the theory of preventive 
war, which had been put forward, but 
believed a definition of aggression was 
possible and desirable, and considered 
that the subject should be studied be- 
tween the sixth and the seventh ses- 
sions. The U.S.S.R., in considering 
these wishes, had supported the resolu- 
tion and would vote for it now. 

The U.S.S.R. delegation believed 
that it was necessary to have a defini- 
tion so as to strengthen peace, deter 
a potential aggressor, and give clear 
directives to the Security Council in 
determining an aggressor. 


CHINESE REPLY TO BURMA Shuhsi 
Hsu (China), on a point of order, 
referred to the statement of Burma 
and called it “entirely out of order.” 
The same point had been raised in the 
First Committee, he recalled, and the 
Chinese representative had replied at 
that time. 

As to the facts, the incident re- 
ferred to had occurred when an in- 
dependent general, with troops left 
in the area near Burma, took action 
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on his own initiative. His government, 
he declared, had sent no reinforce- 
ments and had no intention of causing 
a threat to international security . 
Adan Tarcici (Yemen) con- 
sidered that certain concrete acts had 
led to mistrust of the United Nations, 
and the suspicion of its being the tool 
of certain powerful countries. His 
delegation would like to co-operate to 
prove this false. Among ways to do 
this was the definition of aggression, 
which would limit the freedom of 
action of powerful states bent on ag- 
gression. For this reason, his delega- 





TEXT OF RESOLUTION ON 
DEFINING AGGRESSION 


“THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

“CONSIDERING that, under resolution 
378B (V) of November 17, 1950, it re- 
ferred the question of defining aggression, 
raised in the draft resolution of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (A/ 
C.1/608), to the International Law Com- 
mission for examination in conjunction 
with matters which were under consider- 
ation by that Commission, 

“CONSIDERING that the International 
Law Commission did not in its report 
furnish an express definition of aggres- 
sion but merely included aggression 
among the offences defined in its draft 
Code of Offences against the Peace and 
Security of Mankind, 

“CONSIDERING that the General Assem- 
bly on November 13, 1951, decided not 
to examine the draft Code at its sixth 
session and to include it in a provisional 
agenda of its seventh session, 

“CONSIDERING that although the exist- 
ence of the crime of aggression may be 
inferred from the circumstances peculiar 
to each particular case, it is nevertheless 
possible and desirable, with a view to en- 
suring international peace and security 
and for the development of international 
criminal law, to define aggression by ref- 
erence to the elements which constitute it, 

“CONSIDERING FURTHER that it would 
be of definite advantage if directives were 
formulated for the future guidance of 
such international bodies as may be 
called upon to determine the aggressor, 

“1. DeEcipEs to include in the agenda 
of its seventh session the question of de- 
fining aggression; 

“2. Instructs the Secretary-General 
to submit to the General Assembly at 
its seventh session a report in which the 
question of defining aggression shall be 
thoroughly discussed in the light of the 
views expressed in the Sixth Committee 
at the sixth session of the General As- 
sembly and which shall duly take into 
account the draft resolutions and amend- 
ments submitted concerning this question; 

“3. REQUESTS states Members, when 
transmitting their observations on the 
draft Code to the Secretary-General, to 
give in particular their views on the 
problem of defining aggression.” 
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tion was in favor of a definition, 
despite its possible shortcomings. His 
delegation would vote for the draft 
resolution as a whole and it hoped 
that the fourth and fifth paragraphs 
of the preamble would be retained. 
It was, of course, not a definition 
which would prevent a great power 
from committing aggression, he con- 
tinued, but it might make it waste time 
in trying to avoid being branded as 
an aggressor. Some delegatians wished 
to close the door on the possibility of 
defining aggression even in the future 
by opposing the fourth and fifth para- 
graphs of the preamble, he concluded. 


The Assembly first approved para- 
graphs one, two and three of the pre- 
amble by a vote of 53 in favor, none 
against, with 1 abstention. 

Next it adopted paragraph four of 
the preamble by a roll-call vote of 29 
in favor, 24 against, with 2 absten- 
tions, 

Paragraph five of the preamble was 
adopted on a roll-call vote, by 29 votes 
in favor, 23 against, with 3 absten- 
tions. 

Next the Assembly adopted the last 
three paragraphs (the operative part) 
by 41 votes in favor, 7 against, with 
5 abstentions. 

The resolution as a whole was then 
adopted by 30 votes in favor, 12 
against, with 8 abstentions. 


UNITED KINGDOM RESERVATIONS Follow- 
ing the vote, G. G. Fitzmaurice (Unit- 
ed Kingdom) made a statement in 
explanation of vote. 

He referred to the Rules of Pro- 
cedure, which provided that resolutions 
and parts of resolutions on important 
questions should receive a two-thirds 
majority. Paragraphs four and five of 
the draft resolution did not receive a 
two-thirds majority, he noted, and, 
while his delegation did not propose 
to challenge the adoption of the resolu- 
tion, it would reserve its position for 
the future. 

The two paragraphs in the preamble 
specifically referred to the mainten- 
ance of peace and security, he noted, 
and all speakers had spoken in this 
context. 

The United Kingdom delegation 
agreed that the question should be 
discussed next year, he stated, but it 
could not regard the Assembly as 
being bound by the two paragraphs in 
question. It also reserved its position 
in the event that the Assembly adopt 
a definition of aggression, The adop- 
tion of such a definition would un- 
questionably require a two-thirds ma- 
jority. 

Hernan Tovar Chaves (Colombia), 
who also explained his vote, said his 
delegation believed a definition was 
possible and useful. The Secretary- 
General in his report and the General 
Assembly itself would have to bear 


in mind the views expressed in the 
Sixth Committee and the views of 
governments. Many opinions in favor 
of the possibility and desirability of 
defining aggression would doubtless 
have to be taken into consideration. 

W. A. Wynes (Australia) stated 
that his delegation had voted against 
the draft resolution and, for the rea- 
sons expressed by the representative 
of the United Kingdom, it reserved 
its position both with regard to the 
possibility and desirability of defining 
aggression and with regard to the 
majority of votes necessary. 





FOREST HONORS MEMORY 
OF COUNT BERNADOTTE 


A forest, dedicated to the memory 
of the late Count Folke Bernadotte, 
has been inaugurated in Israel at Neve 
Ilan, near Jerusalem. The first trees 
were planted on January 28 by G. 
Hendergren, Swedish Chargé d’Af- 
faires in Israel, General William E. 
Riley, Chief of Staff of the United 
Nations Truce Supervision Organiza- 
tion, Moshe Sharett, Israeli Foreign 
Minister, and General Yival Yadin, 
Israeli Chief of Staff. An honorary 
scroll was handed to Foreign Ministry 
officials for transmission to Countess 
Bernadotte. Cabled messages were 
read from United Nations Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie and Dr. Ralphe 
Bunche, Count Bernadotte’s successor 
as Mediator. 

Count Bernadotte’s efforts to estab- 
lish a truce were recalled in a tribute 
by General Riley, who said that not 
only was bitter fighting thus inter- 
rupted in Palestine, but the United 
Nations itself immensely strengthened 
as a peace-making force. “In the Se- 
curity Council truce order, in the for- 
mation and operation of truce super- 
vision machinery, including a large 
corps of United Nations military ob- 
servers, new and vitally important pre- 
cedents have been established which 
have since had significance far beyond 
this area of the world,” he declared. 
“This forest will pay an enduring 
tribute to an outstanding peace-maker, 
a great internationalist and humani- 
tarian and a devoted servant of the 
United Nations. As it grows, may it 
ever flourish in that atmosphere of 
peace and goodwill among men for 
which Count Bernadotte gave his all.” 


NICARAGUA ACCEDES 
TO GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Nicaragua has acceded to the Con- 
vention on the Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide. With 
deposit of its instrument of accession 
at United Nations Headquarters on 
January 29, thirty-three states had 
ratified, acceded to, or accepted the 
Convention on Genocide, which came 
into force on January 12, 1951. 
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TRENDS IN THE ECONOMY 
OF EUROPE DURING 1951 


RISE in industrial production throughout Europe was one of the main 

economic developments in that region during 1951, particularly in the 
engineering industry, despite shortages of domestically produced hard coal. 
Agricultural output also rose, but not as much as that of industry. Overseas 
trade balances in Western Europe, however, deteriorated and textile industries, 
with consumer demand at home satisfied, suffered set-backs. Both in Eastern 
and Western Europe, the danger of inflation persisted for many countries. These 
and other trends are analyzed in the Economic Survey of Europe in 1951. 

A special feature of the study, which was prepared by the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, is an analysis of economic developments in the U.S.S.R. 
This indicates great postwar growth in heavy industry, but a failure of agricul- 
ture to reach planned targets. The Survey also points out that defence and 
investment are taking a substantial and increasing amount of the country’s 
resources, the larger amount going to investment. The resources assigned for 
consumer goods are only moderately above prewar levels. The continuation of 
monetary stability, however, seems assured. 

Some of the main points of the Survey are summarized below. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS PROBLEMS 


One of the main causes of the 
deterioration in Europe’s overseas 
trade ‘balances and the emergence 
of a third postwar dollar crisis, par- 
ticularly for the United Kingdom, dur- 
ing 1951, says the study, was a violent 
rise and fall in international raw ma- 
terial prices since the start of 
the Korean war. Another cause, 
peculiar to the United Kingdom, was 
a great rise in imports due chiefly to 
the need to rebuild raw materials and 
foodstuff stocks after the reduction 
made in 1950. 

The fluctuations in raw materials 
prices led to concurrent rises and falls 
in the foreign exchange earnings of 
the sterling area primary producers 
and, thus, in the gold and dollar assets 
held by the United Kingdom as the 
custodian of the reserves for the whole 
area. 

“Indeed,” says the Survey, “the bal- 
ance of payments history of Europe 
and of the United Kingdom in par- 
ticular during the past two years can 
be told largely in terms of the boom 
and collapse of the market for three 
raw materials produced mainly out- 
side Europe—rubber, wool and tin.” 

The trade of the whole sterling area 
with dollar countries and with con- 
tinental Europe took a sudden adverse 
turn equivalent to over two billion 
dollars per year in the middle of 1951. 


EFFECT OF PRICE FLUCTUATIONS Analyz- 
ing the effects of the extraordinary rise 
and subsequent fall in the prices of 
rubber, wool and tin since the start 
of the Korean war, the Survey points 
out that the sterling area accounts for 
roughly three-fourths of the total 
receipts from sales of these three prod- 
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ucts. The crucial shift in the trade 
balance of the sterling area, however, 
was due only partly to the fall in ex- 
port receipts and rather more to the 
increase in their import bills. 

The recent experience of the United 
Kingdom, the Survey adds, shows that 
when prices of raw materials and food- 
stuffs are relatively high, they tend to 
worsen the United Kingdom’s terms 
of trade and thus to lower its real in- 
come, but, owing to its currency rela- 
tionship with overseas sterling coun- 
tries, the foreign exchange position of 
the area as a whole is benefited. Low 
prices of primary goods work in the 
opposite direction, favoring the terms 
of trade and real income of the United 
Kingdom, but at the expense of lower 
foreign exchange receipts from the 
exports of overseas sterling countries. 

“Given the suddenness and violence 
of the changes which have transpired 
within the brief space of twelve months 
from the middle of 1950 to the middle 
of 1951, it is little wonder that a for- 
eign exchange crisis has resulted.” 

Stating that the present crisis could 
have been foreseen and advance prep- 
arations made to deal with it, the Sur- 
vey finds little evidence, however, that 
the authorities in either of the two 
countries principally concerned — the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
—had begun to adjust their thinking 
and policies to meet the difficulties. 

It was not until November 1951 
that the United Kingdom first tight- 
ened its restrictions on imports, and 
then only with respect to purchases 
from other European countries. Not 
until January 1952 did the Finance 
Ministers from other members of the 
sterling area meet in consultation, al- 


though the increase in imports of these 
countries had played a key part in the 
development of the crisis. 

And the United States Govern- 
ment, after a period of vigorous buy- 
ing at steadily rising prices for more 
than half a year after the Korean war 
began, ceased its purchases of wool 
and Malayan tin altogether and sharp- 
ly reduced its purchases of rubber in 
the spring and summer of 1951. 

At the same time, on the strength of 
the temporarily continuing rise in gold 
and dollar reserves abroad, the effort 
was made to press on toward the 
long-run objectives of freeing interna- 
tional trade and payments from quanti- 
tative controls and other forms of di- 
rect state intervention, while the Unit- 
ed States itself, faced with the necessity 
for firm controls to execute its arma- 
ments program and yet restrain in- 
flation, resorted to state trading on an 
extensive scale for the procurement of 
strategic commodities. 


THIRD DOLLAR CRISIS Although the rise 
in imports of the United Kingdom and 
the rest of the sterling area and the 
fall in receipts from raw material ex- 
ports give a universal character to the 
present payments difficulties of the 
sterling area, it has its direct counter- 
part largely in the re-emergence of a 
strong surplus in the overall United 
States balance of payments, says the 
study. 

The third and most recent dollar 
crisis was marked by a substantial fall 
in the level of total dollar payments by 
the United States to other countries. 
United States imports during the third 
quarter of 1951 were considerably 
smaller than in the first half of the 
year (although, of course, greater in 
dollar terms than at the much lower 
prices prevailing before Korea) and, 
despite some recovery in the latter part 
of 1951, still remained well below the 
level of the first six months. The posi- 
tion was aggravated, moreover, by a 
decrease in the outflow of United 
States private funds and also by the 
gradual decline in the amount of eco- 
nomic aid extended by the United 
States Government. 


The decline in Europe’s dollar 
receipts was at first relieved to some 
extent by a simultaneous, although 
smaller, decline in payments by for- 
eign countries to the United States, 
and the situation differed in this re- 
spect from developments in 1949. 
Preliminary estimates for the fourth 
quarter indicate, however, that pur- 
chases of United States goods and serv- 
ices by other countries rose sharply 
again toward the end of the year, and 
the payments gap wid-ned appreciably 
from about $300 million in the third 
quarter to almost $600 million in the 
fourth quarter. 
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CAUSES Among the main causes cited 
by the Survey for the relatively low 
volume of United States imports since 
the middle of the year are: 

(i) The reversal in United States 
stockpiling policy. 

(ii) The imposition of domestic price 
ceilings tending to handicap the importa- 
tion of goods whose prices had risen un- 
der the general inflationary forces at 
work in other countries. 

(iii) A cut-back in United States im- 
port orders from abroad during 1951. 
This coincided with the easing of demand 
and the general stabilization achieved by 
the United States economy since the first 
quarter of 1951, after the inflationary 
outburst of buying by consumers and 
businessmen alike in the period immedi- 
ately following the start of the Korean 
war. 


On this latter point, the Survey 
notes that “United States imports have 
manifested considerable sensitiveness 
to relatively small fluctuations in the 
domestic economy. . . . These varia- 
tions are the natural and inevitable ex- 
pression of the marginal role which 
imports of a number of commodities 
play in the American economy, 
coupled with the tendency of small 
changes in industrial production to be 
magnified in the level of business in- 
ventories. It would be unrealistic to 
assume that fluctuations of this nature 
will not recur from time to time in 
the future.” 


AGGRAVATING FACTORS Explaining why 
even minor fluctuation disturbances 
now have more serious repercussions 
on international payments in general 
and on European countries in partic- 
ular than before, the Survey gives the 
following reasons: (i) Inadequate ex- 
change reserves. (ii) “The increased 
sensitiveness of private capital flows 
and the perverse role which they have 
come to play in magnifying the strains 
which may develop.” 

Commenting on the role of specula- 
tive capital movements in the present 
crisis, the Survey says: “The recent 
widespread speculation against ster- 
ling witnesses, incidentally, an idée 
fixe in business circles which appear to 
take for granted that balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties spell devaluation, 
even in a situation where, given exist- 
ing rigidities in export availabilities 
and import requirements, no relief for 
the payments position could con- 
ceivably result from such a move.” 


LONG-RUN PROSPECTS In the long run, 
the Survey adds, some of the forces 
which produced the present crisis are 
likely to bring more or less automatic 
adjustments which would at least ease 
the payments situation of the sterling 
area. The latter’s demand for imports, 
which rose as the proceeds of their 
exports increased, is likely to fall off 
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now that raw material prices have de- 
clined. The United States demand for 
imports, on the other hand, can hardly 
remain indefinitely at its present low 
level. A higher volume of imports of 
materials — though not, perhaps, of 
rubber—will probably be needed in 
order to replenish inventories (quite 
apart from any resumption of the Gov- 
ernment stockpiling program). 

The Survey also notes that difficulty 
may be encountered in holding down 
the dollar imports of other sterling 
countries, particularly by the inde- 
pendent members of the sterling area, 
unless there is an effective curb on 
demands stimulated by the earlier in- 
flation after Korea. This difficulty is 
enhanced by the desire of some of 
these countries to proceed with their 
development programs, and by the 
limited availability of metal and engi- 
neering exports from the United King- 
dom. “This dilemma again emphasizes 
that the present payments crisis of the 
United Kingdom stems in very large 
part from the conflict between a neces- 
sarily moderate rate of increase in 
production and a relatively ambitious 
armaments program.” 

The speed with which the present 
crisis can be solved depends on the 
speed with which agreement can be 
reached on the distribution of these 
cuts between the various members of 
the sterling area, the Survey observes. 





E.P.U. AND STERLING AREA Except for 
France, which had to face a dollar 
crisis of its Own, payments difficulties 
of Western continental European coun- 
tries in 1951 manifested themselves 
mainly within the framework of the 
European Payments Union. The very 
nature of the E.P.U.-sterling area 
relationship and of the difficulties 
faced by the United Kingdom served, 
however, to shelter continental Eu- 
ropean countries from the full con- 
sequences of the fluctuations which 
have occurred since Korea in interna- 
tional prices and trade, 

During the second half of 1950 and 
the first half of 1951, when the de- 
ficit of Western continental European 
countries with the overseas sterling area 
far exceeded their surpluses on the 
United Kingdom, settlement was made 
by drawings on the credits arising 
from the United Kingdom’s “initial 
position” and quota. After the middle 
of the year, the increase in Western 
Europe’s surplus on the United King- 
dom and the concurrent fall in the 
deficit with overseas sterling countries 
gave rise, after a time, to fairly sub- 
stantial gold and dollar settlements out 
of the reserves held by the United 
Kingdom. 


FRANCE’S DOLLAR CRISIS Until the spring 
of 1951, the payments position of 
France developed favorably. After the 





middle of the year, however, the ef- 
fects of inflation began to be felt in 


the over-all trade balance: French 
exports encountered increasing diffi- 
culties owing to their higher prices, 
and there was a shift toward the shel- 
tered markets in French overseas ter- 
ritories, 

The loss of foreign exchange re- 
serves became alarming in the closing 
months of the year. While most of 
this loss was occasioned by settlements 
with E.P.U. (mainly in the form of a 
shift from a credit to a debit position), 
the drain of hard currency reserves 
to the dollar area seems to have been 
caused in large part by a stepping-up 
of advance payments by importers and 
possibly some outflow of private funds 
by other means. The menace of a seri- 
ous cut in the 1952 dollar import pro- 
gram was, however, averted by as- 
surances received from the United 
States that its economic aid, together 
with United States military expendi- 
tures in France, would amount to $600 
million during the 1951/52 fiscal year. 

The recurring payments crises in 
France, the Survey states, result main- 
ly from the inability to bring internal 
inflation under control and the ease 
with which private capital can evade 
the ensuing inconveniences. 


BENEFITS Discussing the effects of 
recent trends in raw material prices, 
the Survey points out that France, 
Italy, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Western Germany all bene- 
fited, in varying degrees, from the fall 
in prices of imported materials from 
the extreme levels reached at the 
beginning of the year. 

In European countries, however, this 
was partly offset by the accentuated 
increase in the prices of domestically 
produced goods, of which steel is far 
and away the most important, whereas 
in the United States home prices have 
fallen slightly along with the greater 
decrease in import prices. 

The United States, which is in a 
strong position both as an exporter and 
importer, has also been able, through 
export licensing, to retain for its own 
use and subject to its own price con- 
trols, the required amounts of those 
materials of which it is a supplier to 
the world’s markets and, in most cases, 
to hold off from buying imported ma- 
terials except at prices within the con- 
trolled limits. 

As for prices of manufactured 
goods, the relative changes in Eu- 
ropean countries and in the United 
States “have not yet been such as to 
influence significantly the price ad- 
vantages resulting from the 1949 de- 
valuations,” although the rise in Unit- 
ed States export prices for manufac- 
tures had stopped while those of 
European countries continued to in- 
crease moderately during 1951. 
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STRUCTURAL FACTORS The Survey also 
discusses the long-term or structural 
factors which aggravate short-run dis- 
turbances in international payments. 

One of the most important of these 
structural problems lies in the fact that, 
with the exception of Western Ger- 
many, the exports of the larger Eu- 
ropean countries are composed to a 
considerable extent of textiles and 
other consumers’ goods, for which 
demand overseas seems likely to de- 
velop much less favorably than that 
for capital goods, As a result, further 
increases in the total volume of ex- 
ports of European countries will re- 
quire relatively still greater increases 
in metals and engineering goods—that 
is, in those branches of production 
where the competition between arma- 
ments production and exports is 
sharpest. 


SPECIAL RELATIONSHIPS A second struc- 
tural problem arises from the special 
trade and currency relationships link- 
ing some European countries, chiefly 
the United Kingdom and France, with 
overseas areas. Against the benefits 
derived by European countries from 
these relationships must be set the 
tendency for their exports to the af- 
filiated overseas areas to increase, be- 
cause of the greater inducements pro- 
vided through closer ties and pre- 
ferential arrangements, at the expense 
of their exports to other countries 
where payments difficulties arise. 

A further difficulty may arise from 
the present United States program for 
strengthening national defence. This 
may make the United States a still 
more difficult market for foreign sup- 
plies while reinforcing its production 
capacity and, after the claims of the 
armaments effort are met, its competi- 
tive strength to export to the rest of 
the world. 

In addition, difficulty may arise 
from defence expenditures strengthen- 
ing the long-standing tendency for in- 
vestment to be concentrated over- 
whelmingly in countries already in- 
dustrialized. The effect of these ex- 
penditures will probably be to increase 
substantially the production capacity 
of the industrial economies. 


IMPLICATIONS The most serious impli- 
cations of this are, of course, felt by 
the under-developed countries them- 
selves, whose populations continue to 
expand faster than their capacity to 
produce food and other necessities. But 
Western European countries (where, 
on the whole, industry is highly de- 
veloped but raw materials are lacking) 
are also concerned, since the present 
development may accentuate the ad- 
verse trend in their terms of trade 
which has resulted as industrial pro- 
duction has run ahead of primary pro- 
duction both in Europe and the out- 
side world. 
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“At present, industrial production 
in Western Europe continues to ¢x- 
pand, but little is being done to redress 
the balance between industry and agri- 
culture, and, with the important ex- 
ception of steel, it seems that invest- 
ment for the purpose of increasing the 
output of raw materials in Western 
Europe itself or in the overseas pri- 
mary producing countries is inade- 
quate for strengthening the basis for 
further industrial progress,” the Sur- 
vey stresses. 


EASTERN EUROPEAN TRADING On _ the 
question of the trade of Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries, the Survey points out 
that “no contribution to the solution 
of Western Europe’s growing balance- 
of-payments problems, or to the dif- 
ficulties experienced in developing pro- 
duction in Eastern Europe, came from 
revived trade between the two areas.” 
On the contrary, trade between East- 
ern and Western Europe in 1951 de- 
clined further from the already ab- 
normally low level it had reached by 
1950. “Judging from present trends, 
there are prospects of still greater dif- 
ficulties in the near future.” The only 
exception to the general picture of 
shrinking commercial relations was 
provided by the three Scandinavian 
countries and Finland. 


INDUSTRIAL 


In 1951, production in Europe, both 
agricultural and industrial, continued 
to expand. But agriculture, as in pre- 
vious years, lagged behind industry. 
For Europe as a whole, agricultural 
production is now only slightly above 
the levels of the late thirties, whereas 
industrial production is about 40 per 
cent higher. Eastern Europe’s indus- 
trial output has risen higher compared 
with prewar times than in the west, 
although less rapidly than in previous 
years. Its agricultural production is 
still far below the prewar level. That 
of Western Europe, on the other hand, 
is some 10 per cent greater than be- 
fore the war. 

Industrial production in Western 
Europe was affected rather less than 
expected by raw material shortages— 
which struck mainly in the field of 
heavy industry. But it was also mildly 
braked in the middle of 1951 by a 
falling-off in consumer demand. When 
statistics for the full year are available, 
says the Survey, they will probably 
show that industrial production in 
Europe as a whole in 1951 was some 
few points less than the 14 per cent 
recorded for the previous year. 


OUTPUT IN GERMANY In both Eastern 
and Western Germany, increases in 
industrial and agricultural production 
were greater than those of nearly all 


From the scattered data available 
on trade among Eastern European 
countries, the Survey says, three main 
tendencies seem to emerge: 

(i) A very considerable increase in 
Eastern Germany’s trade with the other 
countries of the area; 

(ii) A further large increase in trade 
between the Soviet Union and other East 
ern European countries; 

(iii) A rather small increase, compared 
with previous years, in the volume of 
trade among the countries of the region 
other than the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Germany. 


WESTERN GERMAN EXPORTS The upsurge 
in Western Germany’s exports con- 
tinued during 1951. But in the gen- 
erally expansive climate of the last 
few years, the reappearance of West- 
ern Germany as a seller on the world 
market has not created serious prob- 
lems so far for other European ex- 
porters. 

“A further rise in German exports,” 
the study adds, “will probably have 
to follow rather closely the expansion 
of production: if rearmament in West- 
ern Germany were to assume large 
proportions, the future rate of increase 
in production might well set the maxi- 
mum, rather than the minimum, of the 
possible further increase in exports.” 


AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


other countries. In industry, the pro- 
vided about one-half the total increase 
in European industrial production. 

At the other extreme, the United 
Kingdom, where raw material short- 
ages were most marked, contributed 
only about one-tenth. France, Bel- 
gium and Italy, whose combined out- 
put in 1950 was in absolute terms sub- 
stantially less than the United King- 
dom’s, contributed twice as much to 
the increase in 1951. The rates of in- 
crease which these countries achieved 
in the greater part of the year em- 
phasize the extent to which they had 
previously been failing to make full 
use of their existing industrial re- 
sources. 

Not until the third quarter of 1951 
did the recession in consumer demand 
in Western Europe begin to affect pro- 
duction noticeably. Even then, in most 
countries, continued buoyancy in the 
capital goods field offset the tendency 
toward a decline in the rate of in- 
crease of consumer production. The 
exceptions were Denmark and the 
Netherlands, where deflationary poli- 
cies, introduced to solve their balance- 
of-payments crisis, caused a decline in 
total industrial production during the 
year. 


PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER In the 
United Kingdom and Scandinavian 
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countries, industrial production rose 
moderately in 1951 because reserves 
of manpower were relatively small and 
the rate of increase in production per 
man-year slowed down. These coun- 
tries were endeavoring to apply in- 
creased quantities of labor to capital 
resources which were already almost 
fully utilized and, in the case of the 
United Kingdom, with inadequate sup- 
plies of raw materials. By the third 
quarter, the Survey estimates, output 
per man-year in the United Kingdom 
had fallen to a level no higher than 
that of the corresponding period in the 
previous year. 

In other Western European coun- 
tries, Output per worker seems to have 
increased in 1951 by about 10 per 
cent in each case, and in all of them 
except France and Italy, employment 
likewise increased substantially. 

In Eastern European countries, the 
increase in employment was consid- 
erably greater than in the west. Indi- 
cations are that working-hours may 
well have increased considerably in 
some of these countries. The fact, 
however, that industrial production in 
Eastern Europe increased faster than 
in Western Europe does not neces- 
sarily reveal any greater speed of 
technical progress and efficiency in the 
east. It appears rather to be due 
partly to the still considerable surplus 
population in agriculture, and partly 
to the more systematic efforts made 
to transfer manpower from handi- 
crafts, retail trade, household work 
and other services into industry. 


FOOD SUPPLIES AND PROSPECTS Serious 
problems arose during 1950-51 (har- 
vest year July-June) with regard to 
supplies of livestock produce, particu- 
larly in Eastern Europe. In Hungary 
and Yugoslavia the very bad harvests 
of 1950 compelled the slaughtering 
of a considerable number of cattle 
and pigs, and livestock numbers also 
declined in Czechoslovakia and Poland 
where the harvest had been good. 
Most Eastern European _ countries 
found that there was plenty of meat 
at the beginning of the harvest year 
and an acute shortage at the end. 

In Western Europe, livestock out- 
put increased in most countries, al- 
though in France and Austria meat 
prices soared in response to inflation- 
ary pressure. In most Western Euro- 
pean countries, with the major excep- 
tion of the United Kingdom, the total 
supply of meat for home consumption 
increased. 

The European grain harvest of 1951 
was better than that of 1950 but the 
potato harvest was worse. The fall in 
potato supplies, coupled with the cur- 
rent increase in the number of pigs, 
it is expected, will raise the demand 
for imports of coarse grains from 
overseas. Some Western European 
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countries, however, will not have 
enough dollars to spend for this pur- 
pose and may thus be forced to re- 
duce livestock numbers. 

In the whole Northern and Western 
European region where the harvest has 
been inadequate, the Survey foresees 
upward pressure On agricultural prices 
and the cost of living. The bad potato 
harvest has struck Eastern Europe 
also, so that the overall fodder out- 
look in the northern area of Eastern 
Europe seems even worse than a year 
ago. In the southern countries of 
Eastern Europe, however, the balance 
between fodder supplies and livestock 
numbers has improved considerably. 


LIGHT INDUSTRY Examining production 
trends in light industry, the Survey 
points out that the United Kingdom, 
Sweden and Norway showed the most 
stable development over the period. 
Save in a few instances, the rate of 
increase in their production does not 
seem to have been greatly affected by 
the outbreak of war in Korea. Nor was 
there much of a setback in production 
in the spring and summer of 1951. 

In Denmark and the Netherlands, 
however, consumer goods industries 
experienced a serious recession in the 
course of 1951 as a result of the 
deflationary measures which the Gov- 
ernments of these countries took to 
improve their balance-of-payments 
situation. 

The consumer goods industries of 
Belgium, France, Italy and Western 
Germany experienced a_ speculative 
boom at the start of the Korean war. 
But in most cases it did not last long. 
In the absence of an increase in real 
earnings the spending spree was soon 
followed by a reaction. In the third 
quarter of 1951, production in their 
consumer goods industries was lower 
than the previous year in some indus- 
tries; in nearly all others the rate of 
increase of production was lower than 
before the outbreak of war in Korea. 


EASTERN EUROPEAN TRENDS In Eastern 
European countries, the rate of expan- 
sion in light industries over the last 
two years was broadly the same as in 
Western Europe. The rate of increase 
in Eastern Germany’s production was 
considerably higher than in other East- 
ern European countries and nearly 
the same as in Western Germany, 
apart from the demand crisis in 
Western Germany in the spring and 
summer of 1951. 

Although the demand-induced ex- 
pansion in Western European produc- 
tion after Korea and the subsequent 
decline in 1951 have no parallel in 
Eastern Europe, the Survey adds, the 
rate of increase of production from 
quarter to quarter is extremely irregu- 
lar in Eastern European countries. This 
irregularity seems to stem largely from 





problems in the supply of raw ma- 
terials, the consumption goods section 
of the economy operating more on a 
hand-to-mouth basis that the heavy 
industry which had priorities with 
respect to imported raw materials. 


WESTERN EUROPE’S TEXTILE CRISIS As for 
the textile industry, there was a sharp 
break in cotton and wool prices in 
March 1951, leading to a crisis which 
developed later in the year. Retail 
sales in most Western European coun- 
tries started to decline in the spring. 
By the third quarter of 1951, the Sur- 
vey says, the textile crisis had spread 
to the whole of Western Europe, un- 
employment in the industry was higher 
in nearly all countries than the 
previous year, and production dropped. 

The long-term prospects appear 
rather serious, particularly for the 
smaller textile-producing countries in 
Western Europe. All of them except 
Austria have increased their textile 
production by 50 per cent or more. 
Their pent-up consumer demand at 
home has been satisfied. It is ex- 
tremely unlikely, says the Survey, that 
they will be able to develop textile 
exports on a large scale, and great 
structural changes appear unavoidable 
in the years to come, unless startling 
increases occur in national income and 
consumption. This prospect carries 
with it the danger of a revival of 
textile protectionism in the smaller 
countries, which in turn would make 
the great European textile producers 
still more dependent on exports to 
overseas areas. 


HEAVY INDUSTRY As expected, the year 
1951 saw very considerably increased 
demands on the engineering industries 
of Western Europe. Less expected, 
however, was the relative ease with 
which these demands were met. At 
the end of the year there remained 
branches of the engineering industry 
in several countries of Western Eur- 
ope where producers were more than 
anxious to obtain new orders and 
where a “buyer’s market” could even 
be said to exist. 


ENGINEERING INDUSTRY The engineering 
industries of Western Europe respond- 
ed to the increased demands placed 
upon them with a rise in production 
of some 15 per cent from the first 
nine months of 1950 to the same 
period of 1951. By far the most im- 
portant element was the continued 
upsurge of production in Western 
Germany, west Berlin and Austria. 
Western Germany has now become the 
largest single supplier of industrial 
machinery to other European coun- 
tries. 

For the whole of 1951, Western 
Europe’s crude steel production was 
about 12 per cent more than in 
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1950, The boom in the engineering 
industries — combined with large 
unusual demands from the United 
States and considerable, though unsat- 
isfied, demands from other overseas 
countries — produced a condition of 
substantial inflation in the Western 
European market for steel. But West- 
ern Europe’s production capacity could 
not be fully used to meet the demand 
because raw material supplies were 
inadequate. Production of finished 
steel increased by more than produc- 
tion of crude steel because stocks of 
ingots and semi-finished steel were 
run down in several countries, par- 
ticularly in the United Kingdom and 
Western Germany. 


STEEL EXPORTS A very substantial part 
of the increase in Western Europe’s 
steel production since Korea was ex- 
ported to the United States and Can- 
ada. Home markets in Western Europe 
received relatively moderate increases 
in supplies. The primary producing 
countries outside North America, al- 
though they obtained 15 per cent 
more steel from Europe in the second 
half of 1950 than in the first, experi- 
enced an actual reduction in supplies 
in the. first half of 1951. 

In 1950, nearly one-third of the 
Western European output of steel 
came from the industry of the United 
Kingdom; Western Germany produced 
less than one-fourth; and Belgium, 
Luxembourg, France and the Saar, 
taken together, about the same pro- 
portion as the United Kingdom. By the 
third quarter of 1951, however, the 
United Kingdom and Western Ger- 
many both produced one-fourth. (In 
the period 1936-38, the present area 
of Western Germany held a share of 
one-third.) 

United Kingdom production was 
held down by the virtual cessation of 
its imports of German scrap. And, the 
Survey suggests, it may not be pos- 
sible for the United Kingdom to 
achieve its long-term target of eighteen 
million ingot tons, even when the one 
million tons of new blast furnace 
capacity now under construction is 
completed, unless supplies of scrap 
are partially restored. 


EAST EUROPE’S STEEL OUTPUT From Plan 
Fulfilment reports so far published by 
Eastern European countries (excluding 
the Soviet Union), it seems likely 
some three-fourths of the planned in- 
crease of 17 per cent in crude steel 
production in 1951 may, in fact, have 
been achieved; but as there was a sub- 
stantial “under-fulfilment” of the pro- 
duction plans for pig iron, steel pro- 
duction would have suffered more in 
consequence had it not been for suc- 
cessful scrap collections. 

The decline in coking coal produc- 
tion in Czechoslovakia, and the con- 
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sequent drop in coke availabilities to 
the whole eastern area, resulted in a 
shortfall of steel production in Czecho- 
slovakia itself and limited production 
in its engineering industry. In Po- 
land, crude steel and engineering pro- 
duction seem, on the whole, to have 
reached the levels planned. In East- 
ern Germany, production of steel in- 
gots in 1951 seems likely to have turn- 
ed out as planned, nearly 60 per cent 
above 1950 output, but is still slightly 
below the prewar level; the increase 
in engineering production was only 
half that rate. (In both parts of Ger- 
many, however, the very high rates of 
increase in production began to de- 
cline in 1951. In Eastern Germany, 
the future must depend very largely 
on progress in solving the problem of 
steel supplies.) 

The new long-term economic plans 
for industrializing Eastern European 
countries, the Survey indicates, aim at 


providing greater supplies of steel, 
more regional specialization in par- 
ticular branches, and the production 
of greater supplies of investment goods 
and armaments. 


COAL SHORTAGE Demand for domesti- 
cally produced hard coal was consid- 
erably greater than supply in both 
Eastern and Western Europe during 
1951. Western Europe avoided seri- 
ous consequences from a shortage of 
its main source of energy by resort- 
ing to imports from the United States. 
This put a heavy burden on the bal- 
ance of payments of many countries. 
But the imported coal made it possible 
to satisfy demand to such an extent 
that only in a few specific cases was 
production in Western Europe hamp- 
ered by lack of fuel. (A special chap- 
ter on Europe’s coal situation, issued 
separately, was not available at the 
time of going to press.) 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST INFLATION 


Examining Europe's struggle against 
inflation, the Survey notes that in 
only three of the Western European 
countries with full employment — 
Denmark, the Netherlands and Switz- 
erland — had inflation been brought 
under control by October 1951. 
Elsewhere in Western Europe, ex- 
cept in countries which still have 
unemployed resources, there was “no 
sign of any slowing down of the in- 
flationary spiral.” 

The “relative lack of success” of the 
anti-inflationary measures adopted by 
the governments of these countries in 
1951, however, by no means shows 
that each particular measure, con- 
sidered in isolation, was badly con- 
ceived, the Survey stresses. “The cir- 
cumstances of the year were peculiar 
in that the need to adjust to an excep- 
tional pressure on prices from without 
coincided with a renewal of domestic 
inflationary pressure.” 

In countries such as the United 
Kingdom, which import large quanti- 
ties of raw materials, “swollen import 
bills inflated costs,” while in countries 
such as Finland and Sweden, where 
export prices were the first to be main- 
ly affected, “swollen export profits in- 
flated demand” at home. 


GOVERNMENT POLICIES “Inflationary 
forces from abroad had _ broken 
through the dam surrounding domestic 
incomes, and the breach, if it were not 
to be bricked up by an upward adjust- 
ment of exchange rates, had to be 
filled by the water of increases in 
money incomes. The first policy, 
though it would certainly have been 
anti-inflationary, might have had mixed 
effects on countries’ balance-of-pay- 


ments positions; its rejection, though 
it may have been justified on other 
grounds, certainly involved the accept- 
ance of inflation.” 

Meanwhile, governments in most 
European countries recognized a need 
to increase reserves of foreign ex- 
change, or at least to prevent their 
decline beyond a certain point. But, 
“every move to aid this by hampering 
imports or stimulating exports was 
bound to have inflationary effects at 
home.” 


PRICE-WAGE TRENDS Examining price- 
wage trends in Western Europe, the 
Survey observes that “the shoe has 
pinched at the same point in most 
countries; everywhere it was the prices 
of clothing and household goods 
which rose most sharply.” With real 
wages falling, “it is not surprising that 
the share of personal consumption in 
the resources available, after provid- 
ing for higher defence outlays and for 
the increased cost of imports, should 
almost everywhere have fallen in 
1951.” 


DOMESTIC WEAPONS ‘The appropriate 
weapons for combating domestic in- 
flation pressure—a combination of di- 
rect controls, restrictions of the total 
volume of credit, and fiscal policy— 
will, the Survey observes, “be more 
difficult to apply than they would have 
been if a mood which takes rapid up- 
ward price adjustments for granted 
had not been created, and if every- 
where changes in the distribution of 
income had not been brought about 
which are not accepted as permanent 
by those whose position has worsened.” 

Domestic inflationary pressures “are 
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likely actually to be greater in 1952 
than hitherto; armament programs are 
scheduled to increase and balance-of- 
payments difficulties are likely to bring 
a further recrudescence of import 
restrictions, whose effects will in them- 
selves be inflationary.” 


INFLATION IN FRANCE Discussing infla- 
tion in France, the Survey notes that 
all the “objective” forces making for 
inflation were weaker than elsewhere. 
Nevertheless, there was less corre- 
spondence between these objective 
forces and the degree to which infla- 
tion uncoiled itself. French retail 
prices, for instance, rose by 33 per cent 
during the two years after the devalua- 
tion of 1949 (22 per cent as compared 
with the 30 per cent depreciation of 
sterling). This rise was more than 
that in any other Western European 
country except Austria, Finland and 
Iceland (where there were special fac- 
tors at work), and it was more than 
twice as much as the price rises in 
the United Kingdom. 

The explanation for this discrepancy 
between cause and effect, the Survey 
comments, “must be sought in France’s 
institutional and political framework 
as moulded by history: every country 
which has already experienced severe 
inflation is handicapped in dealing with 
fresh inflationary strains because its 
citizens understand too clearly the pri- 
vate importance of acquiring hoards 
of goods.” 

With this background of mistrust of 
currency, “every French Government 
must therefore have a harder task 
than its neighbors in holding infla- 
tionary pressure in check unless it is 
prepared to run the risk of actually 
cutting down activity below the tech- 
nical maximum. In the long run, im- 
provement in fiscal collection and in 
the technique of direct control will be 
necessary if a lasting confidence is to 
be restored. In the short run, it may 
well be that the only choice is between 
continued inflation and some reduction 
in the tasks set for industry.” 


INFLATION IN EASTERN EUROPE As for 
the economies of Eastern Europe, 
they, too, have been unable to im- 
munize themselves against inflation, in 
spite of the high degree of centralized 
government control over incomes and 
prices. “Repeated adjustments of 
wages and prices, implying a failure 
of planning, have been made which 
seem not to be at an end.” 


COUNTRIES WITH UNEMPLOYMENT In a 
world dominated by the danger of in- 
flation, the Survey also points out, 
there still remain countries, such as 
Belgium, Western Germany, and Italy, 
which have not yet achieved full em- 
ployment. -Despite the world boom 
which gave them opportunities for 
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which the excess capacity in their engi- 
neering industries placed them in a 
favorable position, these three coun- 
tries “made no inroads whatever into 
their heavy unemployment.” The argu- 
ment that unemployment in these 
countries is due to structural difficulties 
rather than to a generalized lack of 
demand merely states the problem, the 
Survey observes. The problem of ab- 


sorbing refugees into the German 
labor force, as suggested in the Survey 
for 1950, “could not be solved with- 
out a purposive and discriminating in- 
vestment policy.” And a lasting solu- 
tion of the Italian problem “would 
probably imply some control over con- 
sumption while the investment neces- 
sary to transform Italian agriculture 
was proceeding.” 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN THE USSR. 


Economic developments in the 
U.S.S.R. are treated in a separate 
chapter because, the study explains, 
of a lack of much information needed 
for economic analysis along lines simi- 
lar to that undertaken for other coun- 
tries. There is also uncertainty as to 
the precise meaning of some of the 
available data, as well as to the method 
of computation. 

In several important respects, how- 
ever, the Survey states, the informa- 
tion now at hand is fuller than in 
other recent years and so permits more 
detailed analysis. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION On the basis 
of available information, gross indus- 
trial production in the U.S.S.R. shows 
the following series of index numbers 
(1940=100): 1937—69; 1940—100; 
1945—64; 1946—77; 1947-93; 1948 
—118; 1949—141; 1950—173; 1951 
—199, 

The expansion of industrial output 
in 1951, the Survey observes, was 
very rapid by almost any standard 
and, in absolute terms, was doubtless 
at least as great as in any previous 
year since the beginning of large-scale 
industrial development. The relative 
increase, however, was considerably 
smaller than the rates of growth an- 
nounced for each of the preceding 
years during 1946-50, the period of 
the fourth Five-Year Plan. 

Part of this deceleration may be 
due to relatively slow industrial pro- 
gress after the rapid recovery from 
the ravages of war and the rise far 
above prewar levels. However, it is 
probably largely attributable to the 
use, in valuing production, of a new 
and more balanced pricing system, in 
place of the antiquated “1926/27” 
prices hitherto employed, which tended 
to over-estimate the rate of expansion. 


CAPITAL AND CONSUMER GOODS Heavy 
industry has grown enormously during 
the postwar years following the em- 
phasis it had already received in the 
prewar five-year plans, but the in- 
crease in consumer goods production 
seems more moderate. The output of 
the engineering industry as a whole in- 
creased by 130 per cent from 1940 to 
1950, according to the report on the 
Five-Year Plan, and by a further 21 per 


cent in 1951. But with respect to 
consumer goods, production of the 
Ministry of Light Industry (textiles, 
footwear and household goods) is 
reported to have risen by only 17 per 
cent from 1940 to 1950. The Survey 
notes, however, that there are difficul- 
ties in measuring production increases, 
partly because the recomputation of 
the index of industrial production on 
the basis of current wholesale prices 
in place of “1926/27 prices” has not 
yet been carried back for the years 
preceding 1950. 


BUILDING MATERIALS In recent times 
there has been a great emphasis on 
large construction projects and housing 
development. This, however, has met 
with the difficulty that the output and 
quantity of building materials at the 
end of the fourth Five-Year Plan still 
lagged behind the growing require- 
ments of the national economy. The 
production of building materials, 
nevertheless, has increased substantial- 
ly compared with prewar levels. 

The various major construction 
works now under way are expected 
to contribute substantially to the pro- 
ductive resources of the national econ- 
omy, particularly in power produc- 
tion, inland water transportation, irri- 
gation, and total arable area. The 
execution of these giant undertakings 
places extremely heavy demands on 
manpower resources and on the steel, 
cement and heavy electrical engineer- 
ing industries in particular, and they 
appear to have been given priority 
over various other projects of more 
modest dimensions which compete for 
the same resources. 


HOUSING The fourth Five-Year Plan 
differed from its predecessors in pro- 
viding for an extensive building pro- 
gram. Repairs and construction of 
urban dwellings during the period 
1946 to 1950 amounted to about 100 
million square metres, or considerably 
more than the Plan figure of 84.4 
million, although in the rural areas 
the construction of 2.7 million houses 
was about one-fifth less than the 
objective set for the period. In 1951, 
according to Mr. Beria, a Deputy 
President of the Council of Ministers, 
urban construction was further devel- 
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oped, but rural housing continued to 
lag behind schedule; completions dur- 
ing the year were about the same in 
both categories as in 1950 and smaller 
than they had been in 1948. 

According to this same source, war- 
time losses (but not the ten years’ 
obsolescence in the remaining stock 
of houses for the country as a whole) 
have thus been more than made good 
for the urban areas. In the country- 
side, they have been met to the extent 
of nearly 90 per cent. In the mean- 
time, however, the total population of 
the country, on a comparable terri- 
torial basis, has risen by about 5 per 
cent from 1940 to the end of 1951, 
and in urban areas probably by as 
much as 20 per cent. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION Agricultural 
targets for 1950 were not attained. 
The total sown area in 1950 (some 
146 million hectares) was not as 
large as that originally envisaged in 
the Plan for that year (158 million 
hectares) and still failed to reach that 
target by 1951, when an increase of 
6 million hectares brought the sown 
area to about the 1940 level (on a 
comparable territorial basis). The 1951 
grain crop may have been of about 
the same general order of magnitude 
as in 1950. 

Animal husbandry, in which war- 
time losses were particularly severe, 
appears to have offered the most seri- 
ous difficulties, along with the expan- 
sion of fodder supply, in meeting the 
objectives of the agricultural program. 
The goals for the increase in livestock 
in 1950 were not attained, and no 
data have since been published on the 
total growth of the livestock popula- 
tion. It appears that the output of 
livestock produce during 1950 must 
have been no higher than before the 
war and somewhat smaller on a per 
capita basis. 

While no official statement is avail- 
able, calculations made for the Survey 
indicate that the increase in the gross 
value of agricultural output from 1940 
to 1950 was of the order of 7 per cent. 
The need for a substantial increase 
in agricultural production as the basis 
for a more balanced economic devel- 
opment, particularly in the consump- 
tion goods sector, is recognized by the 
Soviet planning authorities in the pro- 
grams for expansion of the area under 
irrigation, planting tree shelter belts, 
and soil conservation and improve- 
ment. 

The serious shortage of draught 
power, resulting from heavy wartime 
losses of tractors and horses, is partly 
responsible for the heavy crop losses 
and delayed harvesting. 


CHANGES IN AGRICULTURAL POLICY The 
failure to attain in 1950 the agricul- 
tural targets set under the Five-Year 
Plan appears to have led to certain 
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immediate changes in agricultural pol- 
icy during 1951. One of the most 
important was in the collective farm 
amalgamation program. While during 
1950, 252,000 collective farms were 
amalgamated to form 123,000, the 
next stage of the program—the foun- 
dation of “agro-towns” to replace the 
dispersed homesteads of the existing 
farms—seems to have been held in 
abeyance. Another change was the 
thorough-going revision in 1951 of 
the agricultural tax levied on the in- 
comes of rural households. This tax 
revision appears to have been aimed 
at encouraging the production of cer- 
tain crops and at ensuring that all 
available rural manpower is ade- 
quately employed in collective agricul- 
ture and not drained away by other 
pursuits. 


NATIONAL INCOME The great increase 


in industrial production over the pas 


decade has been the most dynamic 
factor in the growth of the national 
income in the Soviet Union. Accord- 
ing to Official estimates, from 1940 to 
1950, the rise in income (64 per cent) 
was almost as great as that in the 
gross value of industrial production 
(73 per cent). Due to problems of 
measurement, the Survey concludes, 
the relative share of agriculture in the 
national income accounts has fallen 
far out of proportion to its real im- 
portance in the national economy. 
The extent to which appropriate ad- 
justments have been made in the 
calculation of the national income 
cannot, the Survey notes, be known 
until the publication of further details 
of the new pricing system for indus- 
trial production. 


TURNOVER TAX ‘The principal instru- 
ment used in the U.S.S.R. for balanc- 
ing consumer purchasing power with 
available retail supplies is the “turn- 
over tax” (a sales tax). More than 
half of the total budget receipts in the 
Soviet Union are accounted for by 
this tax. While investment goods are 
taxed very lightly, consumer goods ac- 
count for some 85 to 90 per cent of 
total collections under this heading. 
Available tax rates for extiles show 
that the incidence of turnover tax ap- 
pears highest on those goods most 
widely used, such as cotton, and least 
On such items as silk and linen. 


As the flow of goods into the shops 
has risen from the extreme dearth 
during and after the war, there has 
been a selective reduction in turnover 
tax rates since 1949. Collections by 
the state under the turnover tax, itis 
roughly estimated, represent at least 
one-third and possibly as much as one- 
half of the total expenditures on con- 
sumption. The inclusion of such a 
heavy element as the turnover tax in 
consumer outlays, according to the 


Survey, has the effect that, the greater 
the tax paid by consumers, the higher 
is the computed share of consumption 
in the national income. 


INVESTMENT AND DEFENCE As in most 
other countries, capital investment 
and military expenditures are the two 
other main factors which compete be- 
tween themselves and with consump- 
tion for the resources of the U.S.S.R. 
These claims on national resources are 
not only of roughly similar orders of 
magnitude but are also closely inter- 
related and, as in most countries, are 
not clearly distinguishable from each 
other, Official Soviet estimates show 
that the volume of investment has 
grown rapidly, being about 2!2 times 
the 1940 level in 1951, and 3!2 times 
the 1937 level. 

Soviet budget figures show that 
“direct” defence outlays during the 
past two years have averaged close to 
three-fourths as much as total gross 
investment, a higher ratio than in the 
prewar years 1937 and 1938, but a 
substantially smaller ratio than during 
the period of greatly intensified mili- 
tary preparation between the time of 
Munich and the German attack on the 
Soviet Union. In each of the last few 
years, according to the Survey, the 
claims of national defence have been 
extremely heavy, and equalled or ex- 
ceeded the 1940 level. In 1951, they 
were roughly two-thirds greater than 
the total volume of resources devoted 
to investment and defence purposes 
combined in 1937. 

While stressing that its analysis of 
the national income allocation is nec- 
essarily of a very approximate nature, 
the Survey draws the general conclu- 
sion that, out of its growing volume 
of resources the U.S.S.R. has each 
year devoted a substantial and, at pre- 
sent, increasing amount to defence and 
a somewhat larger and steadily rising 
amount to investment, while the 
amount assigned to consumption has 
increased only moderately above pre- 
war levels. 


MONETARY STABILITY The continuation 
of monetary stability in the U.S.S.R. 
seems assured. Reasonably close ad- 
vance estimates of goods available 
for consumption, and the control of 
wage payments and consumer prices, 
balanced through the turnover tax, 
serve to prevent the development of 
any significant divergence between 
actual demand and consumer supplies. 
This position is strengthened by the 
postwar development of the State 
Loan as a means for absorbing pur- 
chasing power, and by the recent 
policy of distributing the benefits of 
increased productivity by lower prices 
rather than by higher wages. There is 
thus little likelihood of a wage-price 
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TWENTY-YEAR PEACE PLAN— 
RESOLUTION BY ASSEMBLY 


ECRETARY-General Trygvie Lie’s 
Twenty-Year Program for Achiev- 
ing Peace through the United Nations 
is again the subject of a resolution in 
which the General Assembly requests 
the appropriate United Nations organs 
to keep under consideration those por- 
tions of the plan with which they are 
particularly concerned and report to 
the seventh session on progress made. 
This action by the Assembly came 
on January 31 after debate which 
followed a statement by Mr. Lie. The 
Secretary-General, reviewing the main 
features of his plan, first introduced 
in July 1950, drew attention to three 
major areas in which new efforts by 
Member states to utilize more effect- 
ively the resources of the United Na- 
tions were needed. These areas were, 
he said, the continuing great power 
conflict, the unsolved problem of 
peaceful adjustment between old 
interests and the rising tide of nation- 
alism in parts of Asia and Africa, 
especially the Middle East, and the 
pressing need for more effective long- 
range planning and action in financing 
economic development. 


DEBATE In the ensuing debate, eleven 
delegations praised the Secretary- 
General’s memorandum and urged re- 
newed efforts toward the goals of the 
twenty-year plan. Mexico, Indonesia, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, 
Norway, Chile, the United States, 
France, Lebanon, the Philippines, and 
Israel stressed the need for agreement 
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among the major powers to end the 
cold war, for establishment of an 
effective system of arms limitation, 
and for cessation of hostilities in areas 
of tension, such as Korea. 

Mr. Lie’s program was opposed in 
the debate by the U.S.S.R., Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia. To them the 
memorandum was __ unsatisfactory, 
since, in their view, it ignored the 
basic cause for the current tension 
which was, principally, the aggressive 
policy of the United States. 

Further, these delegations main- 
tained, the program passed over in 
silence the need for outlawing atomic 
weapons and was nothing more than 
an open defence of the aggressive 
policies of the West — with its blocs 
and warlike pacts. 

In the vote, a draft resolution 
sponsored jointly by Canada, Chile, 
Colombia, Haiti, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Sweden, and Yugo- 
slavia was adopted by 45 votes in 
favor, 5 against (Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., U.S.S.R.), with no abstentions. 


MR. LIE‘S ADDRESS The Secretary-Gen- 
eral, in addressing the plenary meet- 
ing, said that, when first he had intro- 
duced his memorandum, he had sug- 
gested a program of twenty years 
because the problems were so im- 
mense and so complex. Governments 
must develop long-range policies and 
peoples be prepared for long and 
sustained effort to save peace and to 
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build enduring foundations for a bet- 
ter world. 

The program was centred in the 
United Nations, he continued, because 
a world-wide institutional framework 
was necessary. The United Nations 
provided that institutional framework. 
His plea to Member governments, then 
and now, was that their policies in 
international affairs be so conducted as 
to strengthen in every possible way 
the United Nations as an institution 
for world peace and progress. 


TRANSITION PERIOD It would be wrong, 
he said, to believe that the existing 
conflict between the great powers— 
dangerous and threatening as it was— 
was the only great problem of the 
day. Recent events in the Middle East 
had been a forceful reminder of many 
other difficult and dangerous problems. 
The world was in a period of rapid 
transition, with the status quo of 
yesterday giving way to new forms 
which would serve as foundations for 
the society of tomorow. 

At the same time, modern condi- 
tions of life were making infinitely 
closer the inter-relationship between 
nations and peoples everywhere. Any 
important event in one part of the 
world—social, economic, technologi- 
cal, political, or military—inescapably 
affected nations and peoples in other 
parts of the world. 

But this contact of different tradi- 
tions with each other should not mean 
domination of one by another, said 
Mr. Lie. 

Although a new sense of proximity 
and inter-relationship might result in 
tension and even threaten peace—‘“as 
we see all around us today” — he 
believed the evolutionary process of 
accommodation and modification 
could and should result in the enrich- 
ment of the civilizations of all na- 
tions. 

Just as some areas of the world had 
need of the resources and technology 
of other areas, so these other areas 
themselves had much to gain from 
cultures and traditions different from 
their own. 


THE WAY FORWARD This was the way 
forward that the United Nations 
offered to governments and peoples. 
This was what made the United Na- 
tions indispensable to peaceful solu- 
tions of the most difficult problems of 
change and growth and to the peace- 
ful containment of national and ideo- 
logical rivalries. 

Some problems were capable of re- 
gional and bilateral settlement, and 
such settlements were often desirable. 
But there were many situations beyond 
the capacity of nations to settle in the 
old ways. Conflicts might continue to 
get out of control unless Member 
nations, acting in accordance with the 
Charter, used the resources of the 
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United Nations more wisely in dealing 
with them. 

Despite setbacks and failures, there 
had been great strides taken in the last 
six years by Member states from all 
parts of the world toward the assump- 
tion of international responsibility for 
achievement of common goals. 

The usefulness of the United Na- 
tions as a forum was often pointed 
out, but the United Nations was much 
more than that. Increasingly it was 
becoming an international instrument 
for concrete. action to meet urgent 
world needs. 


AREAS FOR NEW EFFORT Mr. Lie then 
cited the three major areas where new 
efforts by Member states to utilize 
more effectively the resources of the 
United Nations were needed. 

With regard to the first area—the 
continuing great power conflict—he 
declared, the United Nations might be 
moving in a direction that would 
afford new opportunities for serious 
negotiation between the Soviet Union 
and its neighbors on the one hand, 
and the Western powers and _ their 
supporters on the other. 

The Assembly had recommended a 
periodic. meeting of the Security 
Council whenever such a meeting could 
serve a useful purpose. He hoped this 
meeting could be held and would be 
the first of a series, as proposed in 
his memorandum on a_ twenty-year 
peace program. 

If periodic Security Council meet- 
ings were undertaken, Mr. Lie went 
on, they should not be for public 
debate, but primarily for purposes of 
quiet consultations on a high level, 
mainly in private, to explore the pos- 
sibilities of widening areas of agree- 
ment. A step-by-step approach to the 
relaxation of tensions and the solu- 
tion of problems was necessary, and 
he thought the influence of non-per- 
manent members of the Security 
Council would be helpful. 

Timely consultations of the great 
powers were essential both within and 
outside the Security Council. Meet- 
ings of the four great powers as a dis- 
armament sub-committee, at this As- 
sembly, had brought some results. 

The newly established Disarmament 
Commission would offer an opportu- 
nity for a fresh start on the immense 
problem of working out a universally 
acceptable and secure system for the 
regulation, reduction, and control of 
all armaments. 

No matter how discouraging the 
prospects might appear at the moment, 
he believed that consultations, dis- 
cussions, and studies in the Disarma- 
ment Commission would in the long 
run bear fruit. 

The current Assembly had also evi- 
denced increasing and powerful sup- 
port for another point in the twenty- 
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year peace program—universality of 
Membership in the United Nations 
said the Secretary-General. He hoped 
that in the next session conditions 
would be such that all those nations 
that had applied for admission could 
be welcomed into Membership. 








KOREA If peace even an uneasy 
peace—could be maintained, if en- 
largement of existing conflicts and new 
conflicts could be prevented, it should 
be possible to stem the tide of dete- 
rioration in international relations. 
Then the first condition for making 
the peace secure would have been 
achieved. 

The end of hostilities in Korea 
would be a major step in this direc- 
tion. If that could be accomplished, 
the United Nations would be in a 
better position to create conditions 
more favorable to a peaceful settle- 
ment of other outstanding issues. 


ASIA AND AFRICA As to the political 
and security problems of the Middle 
East and other parts of Asia and 
Africa, Mr. Lie said, no solutions 
would be possible unless sought in a 
calm and reasonable spirit and in con- 
formity with the principles of the 
United Nations Charter. Recognition 
of legitimate national aspirations, re- 
spect for the obligations of interna- 
tional law, repudiation of the use of 
force and violence, and mutual deter- 
mination to find the road to peaceful 
adjustment to changed conditions were 
necessary to reduce explosive dangers 
in that part of the world. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT He recognized 
that the requirements of rearmament 
in support of collective security placed 
a heavy burden on governments and 
peoples of many nations; nevertheless, 
he was convinced that more effective 
long-range programs of economic 
development were necessary if the 
United Nations was to prevent wide- 
spread chaos which would undermine 
all security that armaments were in- 
tended to achieve. 

For this reason, he welcomed pre- 
liminary steps by the Assembly to- 
ward more effective planning and 
financing of economic development 
and appealed to all Member govern- 
ments to give their full support and 
participation to this program, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations 
of the Assembly. 

It was of paramount importance 
to continue strengthening the United 
Nations collective security system: to 
develop more effective programs of 
technical and financial assistance and 
co-operation between more developed 
and less developed countries; and to 
find and follow the road of peaceful 
adjustment for those peoples seeking 


freedom and equality who did not 
fully enjoy either. 

Accomplishment of these objectives 
would involve sacrifice, hardship, and 
patience, but the alternative might 
prove to be destruction of man’s hope 
of seeing fulfilled the principles and 
purposes of the Charter. 


CHAIN OF HISTORY While some might 
see the present period of great change 
as foreshadowing the collapse of an 
outmoded society, he believed, rather, 
that it represented a link in the con- 
tinuous chain of history, with the 
present building upon and emerging 
from the past. Although much re- 
mained to be done, the productive 
capacity and the strength of peoples 
generally had never in history been 
so great; and the strains and stresses 
of the present era arose not from 
weakness but from growth. 

Temporary setbacks in the struggle 
to reconcile deep differences were al- 
most inevitable, but the moral force 
of the United Nations, backed by a 
strong collective security system and 
based on a tangible improvement in 
living standards and fundamental free- 
doms of peoples, could in time estab- 
lish conditions conducive to harmoniz- 
ing differences between nations. By 
vigorous pursuit of these objectives, 
the United Nations would be increas- 
ingly effective in maintaining peace 
and could develop, step by step—in 
ways not now altogether foreseeable 
means for the ultimate creation of a 
secure peace. 

These were the ends he had sought 
to advance by urging on governments 
their continued consideration of sug- 
gestions for developing a twenty-year 
program for achieving peace through 
the United Nations. 











DISARMAMENT BODY 
HOLDS FIRST MEETING 


The Disarmament Commission, es- 
tablished by a General Assembly reso- 
lution on January 11, held its first 
meeting on February 4 in Paris and 
adopted, with certain modifications, the 
rules of procedure of the former 
Atomic Energy Commission. In ac- 
cordance with these rules, the chair- 
manship of the Commission will rotate 
in English alphabetical order every 
calendar month, 

Joao Carlos Muniz (Brazil), first in 
alphabetical order, presided at the 
meeting and will be chairman for the 
month of February, followed by David 
M. Johnson, of Canada, in March. 

The Commission agreed that in prin- 
ciple its meetings will be open. The 
next meeting will be held in New York 
after February 16. 
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UNION URGED TO RECONSIDER 
STAND ON SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


HE General Assembly has made 

a “solemn appeal” to the Union of 
South Africa to reconsider its position 
on the question of South-West Africa 
and urged it to resume negotiations 
with a special committee for an agree- 
ment on this issue. At the same time 
the Assembly reaffirmed its view that 
the normal way of modifying the in- 
ternational status of South-West 
Africa would be to place it under the 
Trusteeship System. 

The Assembly, in adopting two 
resolutions on January 19 (see page 
197 for full texts), reconstituted a 
special committee set up in 1950 to 
negotiate with the Union Government 
on means of resolving the South-West 
Africa question on the basis of an ad- 
visory opinion which the International 
Court of Justice had handed down in 
July 1950. This stated that the Union 
continued to have full international 
obligations with respect to the terri- 
tory, that supervision over the Union’s 
administration of the territory should 
be exercised by the United Nations, 
to which annual reports and petitions 
should be submitted; and that the 
Union acting alone was not competent 
to modify the territory’s international 
status, but that such competence rests 
with the Union acting with the con- 
sent of the United Nations. 

The Assembly’s first resolution, con- 
taining its “solemn appeal,’ was 
adopted by 45 votes to 5, with 8 ab- 
stentions, while the second was ap- 
proved 36-0, with 22 abstentions. Both 
were submitted by the Fourth (Trus- 
teeship) Committee (see the BUL- 
LETIN, vol. XII, no, 1). South Africa, 
whose delegation was absent through- 
out the Committee deliberations, par- 
ticipated in plenary debate but refused 
to take part in the final vote. 

Plenary discussion of the Fourth 
Committee’s recommendations opened 
with a statement by Dr. T. E. Donges, 
of South Africa, who charged that the 
Committee had exceeded its legal com- 
petence and had been maladroit, un- 
constitutional and “vindictive.” Dr. 
Donges recalled the discussions last 
summer in New York between repre- 
sentatives of his Government and the 
Ad Hoc Committee on South-West 
Africa, These had been conducted in 
a heartening atmosphere. It was soon 
clear, however, that proposals in- 
troduced by the Union representative 
as a basis for discussion could not be 
considered by the Committee on the 
grounds that they did not fall within 
its terms of reference. Progress be- 
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came impossible and it was clear that 
the only way out of the impasse was 
to report to the Fourth Committee in 
the hope that the terms of reference 
could be broadened, thereby allowing 
further discussion. 


HEARING OF PETITIONERS Dr. Donges 
stressed that, despite substantial dif- 
ferences, continued negotiation in the 
Ad Hoc Committee could have 
achieved a resonable and realistic solu- 
tion in “a propitious atmosphere.” It 
was in this atmosphere that the As- 
sembly had commenced and _ that 
South Africa intended to approach 
further consideration of the question 
in the Fourth Committee. What had 
then happened? At its first meeting the 
Fourth Committe had in “a most im- 
proper manner” considered a matter 
of substance—the hearing of petition- 
ers from South-West Africa. Even 
before the Committee had reached the 
item On its agenda a resolution had 
been introduced, which was entirely 
inappropriate, to hear representatives 
of the Herero chiefs. South Africa 
had objected strenuously but to no 
avail. An invitation was forwarded to 
the Hereros and, in addition, the Rev. 
Michael Scott had been invited to 
address the Committee on the alleged 
complaints of the tribes “he purported 
to represent.” 

The Committee’s resolution on hear- 
ing the tribal chiefs was, he held, un- 
constitutional and irregular, as he had 
pointed out in a letter to the Assembly 
President. The constitutional argu- 
ments advanced in support of South 
Africa’s contention had not been met 
or refuted. Furthermore, by deciding 
to hear the Rev. Scott, the Committee 
had in effect given an individual an 
opportunity of appearing not as a rep- 
resentative of a section of the in- 
digenous population of the territory, 
but in his individual capacity. This 
decision, said Dr. Donges, was so far- 
reaching in its consequences and im- 
plications that it should not be al- 
lowed to remain on record to be in- 
voked as a precedent at some future 
time. Moreover, the Committee had 
allowed the Rev. Scott to discuss mat- 
ters which clearly fell within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of the Union of 
South Africa. 


RIGHTS OF STATES Turning to another 
aspect of the matter, Dr. Donges 
pointed out that there were certain 
rights to which each Member state was 
entitled. One of these was the right to 
protection against unfair and unjust 





action by fellow Members. Public 
opinion in South Africa was justly 
indignant at the treatment meted out 
by the Fourth Committee to a coun- 
try which had consistently tried to 
carry out its obligations under the 
Charter. His Government viewed in 
the most serious light the unwarranted 
and undeserved slight to South Africa 
and he had been instructed to leave 
no stone unturned in placing that 
country’s complaint before the plenary 
session, in confident expectation that 
a satisfactory way out of the impasse 
would be found. 

Observing that for the past five 
years, “with almost monotonous reg- 
ularity,” South Africa had had to en- 
dure outrageous insults from countries 
which would be better employed in 
“sweeping before their own doors,” 
Dr. Donges recalled the late Marshal 
Smuts’ statement made shortly after 
the 1946 Assembly session. Marshal 
Smuts had then challenged the As- 
sembly to prove that any government 
had done more for native development 
than had “little South Africa.” Mar- 
shal Smuts had then said: “Something 
has been done to South Africa which, 
if it be repeated and be done to other 
countries, will destroy the United Na- 
tions and this will not be done by 
South Africa. It will not be done by 
its enemies. It will be done in its own 
house by its own Members, by people 
who have violated this Charter and 
this fundamental principle. People 
think that slavery still continues here 
—that slavery was abolished in the 
world a hundred years ago—but that 
it still continues in South Africa. They 
think that we exploit people here. 
They think that we suppress our 
native and colored population and 
that we exploit them for our own 
economical purposes. 

“An entirely new wind blows in the 
world today. A change is coming over 
the world and we feel the shock there- 
of. But we will hold our own. I have 
challenged this Assembly to prove that 
any Government, even the greatest 
powers in the world which have in- 
terests in this continent, has done 
more for native development than this 
little South Africa.” 

Since those remarks were made, al- 
most five years ago, there had been 
no abatement in the vendetta of cer- 
tain Member states against South 
Africa, Dr. Donges continued. At the 
present session no opportunity of in- 
flicting a pin-prick on South Africa 
had been allowed to pass. The resolu- 
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tions of the Fourth Committee were 
cases in point. 


“SYMPTOM OF AILMENT” After further 
references to the unconstitutional con- 
duct of the Fourth Committee, Dr. 
Donges maintained that its decisions 
went to the very root of the continued 
existence of the United Nations. The 
incident was merely one symptom of 
an ailment in “the body politic” of the 
United Nations. But there were un- 
fortunately other symptoms of the 
same ailment. 

There was, for example, the un- 
justified demand to discuss political 
questions in regard to non-self-gov- 
erning territories. The Charter it- 
self omitted any provision for such 
discussions and such an omission was 
known to have been the only condi- 
tion upon which certain Administering 
Authorities were prepared to sign the 
Charter at all. There had been a 
strong outcry against this violation of 
the true intent of the Charter and for 
the present the attempt had _ been 
foiled. But nobody was under any 
illusion that it would not be repeated. 

Turning the pages of the summary 
records, Mr. Donges was struck by 
the extent to which this practice of 
interfering with the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of states, in direct conflict with 
the Charter, had been allowed to in- 
filtrate into the Organization’s pro- 
ceedings. Discussions of domestic 
policies or legislation must be sum- 
marily checked or there was bound to 
be retaliation, said Dr. Donges. In 
this regard Member states were begin- 
ning to worry. A note of pessimism 
was creeping into the sober judgment 
of those who honestly had the in- 
terests of the Organization at heart. 
Some Member states were beginning 
to reflect on what their own position 
would be if a balance sheet were to be 
struck showing, fairly and_ dispas- 
sionately, the assets and liabilities of 
membership. “We can, of course, and 
it is sO easy to do so, shut our eyes 
to the dangerous abuses which are 
apparent, and adopt an ostrich policy 
of hiding our head in the sand,” said 
Dr. Donges. “It is doubtful, however, 
whether by following such a policy we 
would be serving the best interests of 
the Organization. It seems to me 
rather that the best way of carrying 
out our duty towards the Organization 
would be to be honestly and even 
brutally frank in our diagnosis, and 
then strong and bold in the measures 
we take to save the Organization from 
the dangers that threaten its very 
existence.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Donges submit- 
ted eight points on which, he said, 
his charges of unconstitutional action 
by the Fourth Committee were based. 
These were: (1) The Charter makes 
no provision for the right of petitions 
to the United Nations, except for the 
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Trust Territories and (2) South-West 
Africa is not a Trust Territory; (3) 
the procedure of the Council of the 
League of Nations in respect of man- 
dated territories precluded the hearing 
of oral petitions; (4) the Assembly, 
in accepting the Advisory Opinion of 
the International Court of Justice on 
South-West Africa, subscribed to the 
Court’s Opinion that in regard to 
South-West Africa the procedure of 
the Council of the League of Nations 
under the Mandates System should as 
far as possible be followed; (5) the 
Assembly appointed an Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on South-West Africa to ex- 
amine petitions and other matters relat- 
ing to South-West Africa as far as pos- 
sible in accordance with the procedure 
under the former Mandates System; 
(6) certain communications were re- 
ceived by the Secretary-General and 
were considered and treated as peti- 
tions by the said Ad Hoc Committee, 
and transmitted as petitions to the 
Government of the Union of South 
Africa for its observations in accord- 
ance with the procedure followed 
under the former Mandates System; 
(7) in spite of these facts, the Fourth 
Committee decided to accept oral peti- 
tions from Hosea Kutako and other 
chiefs or headmen of the Herero, 
Nama and Damar, tribes, or spokes- 
men designated by them, and called 
upon a certain individual to address it 
during the consideration of the item 
on the agenda relating to South-West 
Africa; and, at subsequent meetings 
heard the said individual; (8) the 
communications, on which the Fourth 
Committee purported to act at its two 
hundred and fourth meeting emanated 


from the same source, were of the 
same nature and in one case was the 
identical communication which was 
treated as a petition by the Ad Hoc 
Committee. 


DIFFERENT VIEWS During the ensuing 
debate the representatives of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, France and Australia _re- 
gretted the Committtee’s action in in- 
viting the tribal chiefs, which they 
regarded as a “dangerous precedent.” 
Other representatives, however, felt 
that the Committee had acted reason- 
ably and that its decisions were “very 
modest” proposals in the circum- 
stances. 

The United Kingdom, said Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, would abstain on both 
resolutions on the general grounds 
that neither was likely to produce the 
result which the majority of members 
obviously desired. In particular, he 
said, resolution “A” on the one hand 
condemned the South African Gov- 
ernment for the attitude they had 
adopted, while on the other hand it 
appealed “solemnly” to them to re- 
sume negotiations with the Ad Hoc 
Committee, and subsequently recon- 
stituted the Ad Hoc Committee for 
this purpose. 

This approach was not the right 
one. It would be far more likely that 
the Assembly could persuade South 
Africa to do what the majority wished 
if the critical part of the resolution 
were toned down or omitted. As re- 
gards resolution “B,” the United King- 
dom believed that the Assembly, hav- 
ing already gone on record that in its 
opinion South Africa should place 
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South-West Africa under Trusteeship, 
there was no advantage at all in re- 
peating this opinion when everyone 
knew that, at present, South Africa 
was not prepared to do this, and was 
entirely within its legal rights in so 
refusing. Although the Assembly 
could recommend states to take some 
particular action, it could not under 
the Charter force them to do so. This 
might to some seem regrettable, but 
until such a time as “we have founded 
an international state—and we are a 
long way from that now—the majority 
can only seek to impose its will as it 
were by moral suasion and by the use 
of peaceful means.” Anything, there- 
fore, which tended to inflame the 
situation by bringing undue pressure 
on any particular Member was not, in 
the United Kingdom’s view, _ best 
calculated to achieve the end desired. 


LEGAL ARGUMENTS Sir Gladwyn con- 
sidered South Africa’s legal arguments 
convincing, and believed that the 
action of the Fourth Committee in in- 
viting the representatives of the South- 
West African tribes to give evidence 
was unconstitutional. Assuming that 
such evidence was in the nature of 
petitions, the action of the Fourth 
Committee was, he said, unconstitu- 
tional because: (a) the charter itself, 
and in any case the practice hitherto 
followed, only permitted petitions 
from Trust Territories and, as_ all 
knew, South-West Africa was not a 
Trust Territory; (b) the International 
Court had, however, found that South- 
West Africa was a territory still under 
mandate and that a right to petition 
existed under that mandate; (c) on 
the other hand, the Court had also 
found that the right to petition must 
be exercised according to the formal 
League of Nations procedure for man- 
dated territories, and, (d) this pro- 
cedure would not normally have per- 
mitted of the hearing of the Hereros 
and of the Rev. Michael Scott in the 
manner decided upon by the Fourth 
Committee. It was, after all, clear that 
the Committee did not carry out, and 
perhaps could not have carried out, 
the practice of the former League of 
Nations. 

His Government was the first to 
agree that petitioners should be heard 
when the Charter made provision for 
such hearings. For example, they had 
from the start welcomed the appear- 
ance of the Ewe petitioners from Togo- 
land before the Fourth Committee as 
soon as that Committee thought fit to 
invite them. However deeply Mem- 
bers felt on political issues, and more 
particularly perhaps on the type of is- 
sue now under consideration, Sir Glad- 
wyn urged that they must try, as the 
Charter suggested, to keep the rule 
of law firmly fixed in their minds. Dis- 
regard of the law, and of the Char- 
ter’s implications, would only shake 
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confidence in the United Nations. 
Everyone wanted the Organization to 
grow in authority and respect. But it 
would only be respected if the law 
was respected, he declared. 


“WORLD CONSCIENCE” Mrs. Coelho Lis- 
boa de Larragoitti, of Brazil, felt the 
South African Government was sul- 
fering from a terrible sense of “faise 
modesty.” It had apparentiy objected 
to hearing the Herero representatives 
because it thought this would result in 
nothing but complaints against the 
Union. From the start of the United 
Nations, she said, Brazil had main- 
tained its belief in the right of peti- 
tions as a means of bringing betore 
world conscience, represented by the 
Organization, claims and causes which 
it would otherwise be unable to con- 
sider and which, before the United 
Nations existed, were smothered by 
the interests or misunderstandings of 
a few. Lhe right of petition alone 
made the United Nations the “heaven 
of the persecuted” and the answer to 
the social bewilderment of human 
groups. 

Brazil held that the Fourth Com- 
mittee’s resolutions would fortify the 
United Nations by giving courage to 
the millions whose only hopes were 
centered in it. Contending that the 
whole issue of South-West Africa had 
already been thoroughly debated by 
the Fourth Committee, Mrs. Lisboa de 
Larragoitti formally moved closure of 
the debate and called for a vote on the 
Committee’s resolutions. 

Speaking on a point of order, Sel- 
wyn Lloyd, of the United Kingdom, 
submitted that due regard should be 
given to Rule 67 of the Rules of Pro- 
cedure—designed to protect the rights 
of minorities in the Assembly. If a 
third of the Members asked for a dis- 
cussion on a question, then a discus- 
sion should take place, said Mr. Lloyd. 
Discretion in this matter belonged to 
the Assembly and, at this early stage 
of debate, the President should not 
permit a closure motion to be 
presented, 

After further procedural discussion, 
during which other Members spoke 
against closing the debate, a vote was 
taken on the closure motion, which 
was defeated by 23 in favor, 24 against, 
with 12 abstentions. 

Resuming the debate, Dr. W. J. A. 
Kernkamp, of the Netherlands, felt 
further negotiations were necessary in 
the South-West Africa question. His 
delegation found nothing in resolu- 
tion “A” to which South Africa 
should object on reasons of honor or 
self-respect. The Netherlands would 
abstain on the other resolution sub- 
mitted by the Committee, on the 
grounds that it would not serve any 
useful purpose, while it might actual- 
ly harm the negotiations. 

Profound regret that the 
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Committee had granted the request 
for oral hearings of the tribal repre- 
sentatives was expressed by _ the 
representatives of both New Zealand 
and Australia. For the former coun- 
try J. V. Wilson thought the Commit- 
tee had acted “without legal warrant.” 
Nor was New Zealand impressed by 
the arguments that the Committee’s 
invitation had merely expressed the 
Assembly’s right to seek information 
by any means it might think fit. With- 
out denying the wide powers of the 
Assembly, New Zealand advanced 
the following observations: first, that 
a decision to give an oral hearing to 
complainants against the government 
of a Member state was so far-reaching 
a precedent that it should be taken 
if at all—by the Assembly itself and 
only after most careful consideration; 
secondly, it was singular that this 
decision should have been adopted in 
the case of the one territory, apart 
from Trust Territories, for which a 
special procedure had been approved 
by the highest authority of the United 
Nations. 

The Committee’s action rested on 
no Charter foundation and, indeed, 
transgressed a decision adopted by the 
Assembly itself regarding the territory 
of South-West Africa. Such disregard 
for an Assembly resolution, the limit- 
ing scope of which was very clear, 
constituted a very regrettable pre- 
cedent. 

Sharing these views, Sir Keith Of- 
ficer, of Australia, considered that 
resolution “A” contained features like- 
ly to prejudice negotiations by the 
Ad Hoc Committee. Australia wished 
to see nothing hinder a successful out- 
come of those negotiations and would 
therefore abstain on this resolution. 
With regard to the Committee’s sec- 
ond recommendation—resolution “B” 
—Australia felt it stultified any good 
effect which the first proposal might 
have had, and would therefore abstain 
on that also. 








INCONSISTENCY The Australian repre- 
sentative pointed to an important 
inconsistency in the whole matter. On 
the one hand the Assembly had ac- 
cepted the International Court’s opin- 
ion, while on the other an Assembly 
committee had adopted a procedure 
entirely different from that envisaged 
in the Court’s opinion. One _ inter- 
pretation of this inconsistency was that 
the Fourth Committee wished to re- 
vise the Assembly’s decision to accept 
the Court’s opinion, for clearly its 
action ran counter to that opinion. 
However, it was not for a committee 
to advise, or run counter to the As- 
sembly’s decision, nor to the Court’s 
opinion. It was for that committee to 
follow them until the Assembly itself 
passed a resolution adopting a very 
different procedure, or until the Court 
pronounced a different opinion. 
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Léon Pignon, of France, also em- 
phasized the clear principles laid down 
regarding the right of petition. The 
Organization could hear only petitions 
emanating from Trust Territories and 
to transgress such a principle would 
be to imperil the very basis of col- 
laboration with the United Nations. 
France could not endorse the Fourth 
Committee’s action in this respect. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Pignon appealed to 
the “wisdom and moderation” of those 
responsible for bringing a successful 
conclusion to the South-West Africa 
question—one of great concern to the 
United Nations for so many years, 

The representatives of both Iraq 
and Uruguay maintained that the 
Fourth Committee’s action required 
no justification. 


“BOILING SUBJECT’ Awni Khalidy, of 
Iraq, asserted that rarely in the annals 
of an Assembly committee had such 
“a hot and boiling subject” been 
treated with such dignity and restraint. 
There was no question of attacks being 
made in the Fourth Committee on the 
Union Government although it would 
have been easy to indulge in “bad 
words.” On a touchy question the 
Committee had avoided any recrimi- 
nations. The object was to have the 
Union delegation sitting in the Com- 
mittee and the Assembly, negotiating 
with everyone in an effort to find the 
best solution. 

With regard to the alleged illegality 
of the Committee’s actions, Mr. 
Khalidy cited various precedents in 
having outside representatives speak 
before a body of the United Nations. 
When the future of Libya had been 
debated (in 1949) in the First Com- 
mittee, groups from that country— 
then under virtual occupation—had 
been heard. Trade union delegates 
had also been heard in the United Na- 
tions in the past. In the Trusteeship 
Council and other committees and 
commissions spokesmen of non-gov- 
ernmental groups were often heard 
when there was justification for such 
a hearing. There was, therefore, noth- 
ing illegal in granting a hearing to the 
Herero tribal chiefs. 

The Iraqi representative felt it 
would have been far better for South 
Africa’s delegation to participate in 
the Fourth Committee’s deliberations, 
as its arguments would have had a 
far greater “hearing value” than in 
the Assembly, where resolutions on 
the question had already been passed 
with a vast majority. There was a good 
basis for negotiation on the South- 
West Africa question but Mr. Khalidy 
held that further debate on it at the 
present time would only be harmful. 

For Uruguay, Carlos M. Mattos 
submitted that the only one to blame 
in the question before them was the 
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Union Government. For five years 
that Government had refused to com- 
ply with Assembly recommendations 
and had insisted on regarding South- 
West Africa as its own territory, which 
was not the case. The Assembly’s 
actions had been aimed at bringing 
respect to international commitments 
and were rooted in a desire to defend 
weak persons and human rights from 
“the outrages of the strong.” 

On the motion of Iraq debate was 
then closed and a vote taken on the 
two resolutions. Resolution “A” was 
adopted by 45 votes to 5, with 8 ab- 
stentions, and resolution “B” endorsed 
by 36 votes to 0, with 22 abstentions 
(for line-up of voting, and full texts 
of resolutions see below). South 
Africa took no part in the voting on 
either proposal. 

Brief explanations of vote were 
then given by Belgium, India and 
Cuba. Belgium, said Pierre Ryck- 
mans, had abstained on both resolu- 
tions because it felt that certain ex- 
pressions in the texts would impede 
the negotiations in the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee, although his delegation agreed 
with the substance of the first resolu- 
tion. 

Contending that the South African 
representative had argued on “a nar- 
row, legalistic basis,’ Sardar H. S. 
Malik said India believed it was with- 
in the scope of the International 
Court’s opinion to listen to oral peti- 
tions when written petitions failed to 


bring out the full facts. What they 
wanted was to get at the truth. 

The whole question of South-West 
Africa had been exhaustively discus- 
sed in Committee debate and it was 
only regrettable that South Africa had 
found it undesirable to make any posi- 
tive Or constructive contribution there 
toward the solution of this complex 
problem. The Assembly had _pre- 
viously used great restraint in the 
wording of its resolutions because of 
the general desire not to create dif- 
ficulties for the Union Government. 
Such patience surely could not last 
torever and the Union Government 
should carefully consider its grave re- 
sponsibility. They were pursuing a 
course which was not only contrary 
to the will of the United Nations as 
expressed in the world Assembly but 
also to the will of God. 

All Members supporting the two 
resolutions believed their actions were 
legitimate, said Dr. Guy Perez Cis- 
neros, of Cuba. In addition to taking 
action on behalf of a mandated ter- 
ritory, the responsibility of the inter- 
national community, they were taking 
a constructive step forward in de- 
fence of the principles of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 
This was especially so with reference 
to the condemnation of racial discrimi- 
nation. 

This completed the Assembly’s de- 
bate and action on the, South-West 
Africa issue. 





RESOLUTIONS ON SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


RESOLUTION “A” 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

BELIEVING that an agreed solution of 
the question of South West Africa would 
not only bring greater peace and _har- 
mony to the Continent of Africa, but 
would contribute significantly to the re- 
lieving of tensions in wider areas of the 
world, 

CONSIDERING that the acceptance of 
the advisory opinion of the International 
Court of Justice of July 11, 1950 is es- 
sential to the rule of law and reason in 
international affairs thus strengthening 
the cause of the United Nations, 

HAVING by resolution 449 (V) of 13 
December 1950 accepted the advisory 
opinion of the International Court of 
Justice with respect to South West Africa, 

RECALLING that the advisory opinion 
of the International Court of Justice with 
respect to the Territory of South West 
Africa sets forth, inter alia, that 

(a) The Territory of South West 
Africa is a territory under the Interna- 
tional Mandate assumed by the Union of 
South Africa on 17 December 1920, 

(b) The Union of South Africa, act- 
ing alone, has not the competence to 


modify the international status of the 
Territory of South West Africa, and that 
the competence to determine and modify 
the international status of the Territory 
rests with the Union of South Africa 
acting with the consent of the United 
Nations, 

(c) The Union of South Africa con- 
tinues to have the international obliga- 
tions stated in article 22 of the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations and in 
the Mandate for South West Africa as 
well as the obligation to transmit peti- 
tions from the inhabitants of that Terri- 
tory, the supervisory functions to be 
exercised by the United Nations, to 
which the annual reports and the peti- 
tions are to be submitted, 

HAVING ESTABLISHED a committee of 
five, consisting of the representatives of 
Denmark, Syria, Thailand, the United 
States of America and Uruguay, to con- 
fer with the Union of South Africa con- 
cerning the procedural measures neces- 
sary for implementing the advisory 
opinion of the International Court of 
Justice, 

HAVING AUTHORIZED this committee, 
as an interim measure, to examine the 
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report on the administration of the Ter- 
ritory of South West Africa covering the 
period since the last report, as well as 
petitions and any other matters relating 
to the Territory that may be transmitted 
to the Secretary-General, 

HAVING RECEIVED the report of the Ad 
Hoc Committee on South West Africa 
(A/1901 and Adds. 1 to 3), 

NoTING that the Union of South 
Africa submitted to the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on South West Africa a proposal 
which the Ad Hoc Committee found un- 
acceptable because it did not allow for 
an adequate implementation of the ad- 
visory opinion of the International Court 
of Justice and because the proposal made 
no provision for the supervision of the 
administration of the Territory of South 
West Africa by the United Nations. 

NoTING that the Ad Hoc Committee 
submitted to the Union of South Africa a 
counter-proposal based on the existing 
Mandates Agreement and providing for 
a procedure for the supervision of the 
administration of the Territory of South 
West Africa by the United Nations as 
nearly as possible analogous to that 
which existed under the League of Na- 
tions and, to the extent practicable, in- 
volving international obligations no more 
extensive or onerous than those existing 
under the League of Nations, 

NoTING that the Government of the 
Union of South Africa, in reply to the 
Ad Hoc Committee’s counter-proposal, 
had stated that it was willing to resume 
negotiations only on the basis of its own 
proposal, and had informed the Commit- 
tee that the Union of South Africa was 
unable to accept the principle of submis- 
sion of reports on the administration of 
the Territory, 

NoTING with concern that the Ad Hoc 
Committee was unable to comply with 
the resolution of the General Assembly 
authorizing it to examine the report on 
the administration of the Territory of 
South West Africa because no report was 
received, and that no petitions were 
transmitted by the Union of South Africa, 

1. COMMENDs the Ad Hoc Committee 
on South West Africa for its earnest and 
constructive efforts to find a reasonable 
basis of agreement; 

2. REGRETS the fact that, in the course 
of the negotiations with the Committee, 
the Union of South Africa, while pre- 
pared to negotiate on the basis of certain 
articles of the Mandate, indicated its 
unwillingness to give adequate expression 
to its international obligations with re- 
spect to South West Africa, and in par- 
ticular with regard to the supervisory 
responsibility of the United Nations to- 
ward this Territory; 

3. DECLARES that, since the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa can- 
not avoid its international obligations by 
unilateral action, the United Nations can- 
not recognize as valid any measures 
taken unilaterally by the Union of South 
Africa which would modify the interna- 
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tional status of the Territory of South 
West Africa; 

4. APPEALS SOLEMNLY to the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa to 
reconsider its position, and urges it to 
resume negotiations with the Ad Hoc 
Committee for the purpose of concluding 
an agreement providing for the full im- 
plementation of the advisory opinion of 
the International Court of Justice; and 
urges it further to submit reports on the 
administration of the Territory of South 
West Africa and to transmit to the 
United Nations petitions from commu- 
nities or sections of the population of 
the Territory; 

5. RECONSTITUTES until the next regu- 
lar session of the General Assembly the 
Ad Hoc Committee on South West 
Africa, consisting of the following mem- 
bers, Norway, Syria, Thailand, the United 
States of America and Uruguay, and re- 
quests it to continue to confer with the 
Union of South Africa concerning means 
of implementing the advisory opinion of 
the International Court of Justice; 

6. AuTHorRIzEs the Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee on South West Africa, as an interim 
measure, and pending the completion of 
the negotiations with the Union of South 
Africa, and as far as possible in accord- 
ance with the procedure of the former 
Mandates System, to examine reports on 
the administration of the Territory of 
South West Africa as well as petitions 
and any other matters relating to the 
Territory that may be transmitted to the 
Secretary-General; 

7. ReEQuEsTs that Add Hoc Committee 
to submit a report on its activities to the 
General Assembly at its next regular 
session. 

The voting was as follows: 

For: Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Haiti, Honduras, India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Mexico, Netherlands, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Pakistan, Paraguay, Peru, 
Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, 
Thailand, United States of America, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela, Yemen, Yugoslavia, 
Afghanistan, Argentina. 

Against: Byelorussian Soviet 
ist Republic, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

Abstaining: Australia, Belgium, Guate- 
mala, Iceland, Luxembourg, New Zea- 
land, Turkey, United Kingdom. 

Resolution “A” was adopted by 45 
votes to 5 with 8 abstentions. 
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RESOLUTION “B” 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

HAVING by its resolution 449 B (V) of 
December 13, 1950 reiterated its resolu- 
tions 65 (1) of December 14, 1946, 141 
(Ii) of November 1, 1947, 227 (III) of 
November 26, 1948 and 377 (IV) of 


December 6, 1949 to the effect that the 
Territory of South West Africa be placed 
under the International Trusteeship Sys- 
tem. 

HAVING accepted the advisory opinion 
of July 11, 1950 of the International 
Court of Justice concerning South West 
Africa, which states, inter alia, that: 

(a) The provisions of Chapter XII of 
the Charter are applicable to the Terri- 
tory of South West Africa in the sense 
that they provide a means by which the 
Territory may be brought under the 
Trusteeship System; 

(b) The provisions of Chapter XII of 
the Charter do not impose on the Union 
of South Africa a legal obligation to 
place the Territory under the Trusteeship 
System; 

(c) The Union of South Africa, acting 
alone, has not the competence to modify 
the international status of the Territory 
of South West Africa, and that the com- 
petence to determine and modify the in- 
ternational status of the Territory rests 
with the Union of South Africa acting 
with the consent of the United Nations; 

REASSERTS its position, expressed in 
resolution 449 B (V) of 13 December 
1950, that the normal way of modifying 
the international status of the Territory 
would be to place it under the Interna- 
tional Trusteeship System by means of a 
Trusteeship Agreement in accordance 
with the provisions of Chapter XII of 
the Charter. 

The voting was as follows: 

For: Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Thailand, Ukrainian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen, 
Yugoslavia, Afghanistan, Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Burma, Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, Colombia, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Liberia, Mex- 
ico, Pakistan. 

Against: None. 

Abstaining: Sweden, Turkey, United 
Kingdom, United States, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Chile, China, Costa Rica, 
Denmark, France, Greece, Iceland, 
Israel, Luxembourg, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Paraguay, 
Peru. 

Resolution “B” as a whole was adopted 
by 36 votes to 0, with 22 abstentions. 
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REPATRIATION OF GREEK CHILDREN 
IS URGED ONCE MORE BY ASSEMBLY 


OR the fourth time in as many 

years, and without a dissenting 
vote, the General Assembly has urged 
all countries harboring Greek children 
to facilitate their early return to their 
homes. Recognizing that the United 
Nations must continue its efforts to 
this end, “from a humanitarian point 
of view,” the Assembly decided to 
continue the Standing Committee on 
the Repatriation of Greek Children, 
which was established in 1950 and 
consists of Peru, Philippines, and 
Sweden. At the same time, the inter- 
national Red Cross bodies are being 
requested to continue their work for 
this humanitarian purpose. 

The Assembly took this decision on 
February 2 by a vote of 51 to none 
against, with five abstentions. 

With the exception of Yugoslavia, 
none of the countries harboring Greek 
children has yet taken the necessary 
steps to enable them to return to their 
homes, as provided for in previous 
resolutions. The Assembly noted this 
fact with concern. It also took note of 
the report of the Standing Committee 
that, of the governments invited to 
send representatives for consultations 
with the Committee during this ses- 
sion, only one has actually partici- 
pated in the consultations. 

The Assembly noted “with satisfac- 
tion” that a further group of Greek 
children has been repatriated from 
Yugoslavia. It also expressed the hope 
that it would be possible to make 
rapid progress with the repatriation of 
Greek children in Czechoslovakia. 

In its resolution, the Assembly “deep- 
ly regrets” that all other states harbor- 
ing these children have declined to en- 
ter into consultations with the Stand- 
ing Committee with a view to give 
effect to its resolutions on the matter. 
They have declined to co-operate in 
the solution of the problem, on tech- 
nical and other grounds. These, ac- 
cording to the Assembly resolution, 
do not constitute a reason for further 
delay in permitting the return of those 
children requests for whose repatria- 
tion have been submitted, and verified 
by the international Red Cross organ- 
izations. 

Finally, the Assembly has asked the 
Secretary-General to keep Member 
states informed “from time to time” 
of the progress made in the imple- 
mentation of the present resolution. 
Both the Secretary-General and the 
international Red Cross organizations 
are asked to submit reports on the 
progress achieved before the Assem- 
bly’s next (seventh) regular session. 
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The resolution adopted by the As- 
sembly was recommended by its Ad 
Hoc Political Committee. 


COMMITTEE DEBATE On November 26 
last, when the Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee began consideration of this 
question, it accepted a joint proposal 
of Peru, Philippines and Sweden to 
request the Committee Chairman, 
Selim Sarper (Turkey), to consult with 
the President of the Assembly and the 
Chairman of the Standing Committee 
with a view to inviting the Govern- 
ments concerned to appoint repre- 
sentatives to meet with the Standing 
Committee, if possible, not later than 
December 15, The object was to hold 
these consultations in Paris in order to 
speed up the repatriation of Greek 
children, and to postpone further dis- 
cussion pending the Standing Commit- 
tee’s report. 


STANDING COMMITTEE’S REPORT The 
President of the Assembly issued in- 
vitations to the Governments of Hun- 
gary, Romania, Bulgaria and Czecho- 
slovakia to nominate representatives to 
meet with the Standing Committee. 
Only Czechoslovakia appointed a rep- 
resentative. Romania replied it did 
not consider it necessary to participate 
in the work of the Standing Commit- 
tee. In setting up this Committee, Ro- 
mania’s Foreign Minister Ana Pauker 
told the Assembly President in a cable, 
the General Assembly had violated its 
own previous decisions that the na- 
tional and international Red Cross or- 
ganizations were the only bodies com- 
petent to deal with the question, add- 
ing that the purpose of the resolution 
setting up the Standing Committee was 
propaganda against the countries har- 
boring Greek children. 

Bulgaria and Hungary did not reply. 

In its report, the Standing Commit- 
tee said that the Czechoslovak repre- 
sentative, who attended three meetings 
of the Standing Committee, had stated 
that none of the 138 cases of Greek 
children in his country completely ful- 
filled the conditions of repatriation 
agreed upon between the representa- 
tives of the international Red Cross 
and the Czechoslovak representative 
in 1950, though some offered the pos- 
sibility of prompt solution. Further, 
contrary to a previous agreement with 
the international Red Cross representa- 
tives, protection to the children and 
their parents from victimization in 
Greece had not been furnished. Czecho- 
slovakia agreed, however, to re-estab- 
lish contacts with the international 
Red Cross. which were broken in 


1950, in order to carry out necessary 
supplementary investigation. These 
negotiations were to take place in 
Prague. Czechoslovakia declared that 
the international Red Cross representa- 
tives would not meet any difficulty in 
proceeding to Czechoslovakia. : 


GRATIFYING RESULT Salvador P. Lopez 
(Philippines), a member of the Stand- 
ing Committee on the Repatriation of 
Greek Children, introduced the Stand- 
ing Committee’s report in the absence 
of its Chairman, Sven Grafstrom 
(Sweden). 

Mr. Lopez reviewed the report, and 
said it was gratifying that the Czecho- 
slovak Government had declared itself 
ready to re-establish contact with the 
international Red Cross and to help 
in a solution of this problem. He 
hoped the conversations started with 
the representative of Czechoslovakia 
would bear fruit. 

Mr. Lopez also intormed the Com- 
mittee that information had been re- 
ceived from Hungary concerning the 
possible early repatriation of Greek 
citizens from that country. 


GREEK VIEWS Speaking for Greece, 
Alexis Kyrou reviewed the various 
steps taken by the international Red 
Cross bodies. For example, they had 
drawn up lists of children and sent 
them to the countries where Greek 
children were. Only the Czechoslovak 
and the Yugoslav societies had replied, 
he said. Proposals by the two interna- 
tional organizations that a representa- 
tive be accredited to the various Red 
Cross societies concerned to examine 
the lists had also remained unan- 
swered. A further attempt to assemble 
at Geneva representatives of all the 
Red Cross organizations in countries 
harboring Greek children, as well as 
of the Greek Red Cross society, was 
also unsuccessful. The Hungarian and 
Polish Red Cross societies had not re- 
plied, while the Bulgarian, Romanian 
and Czechoslovak societies declined 
the invitation. Nor had the efforts of 
the United Nations Secretariat to give 
effect to the Assembly resolutions met 
with any success, 


ALLEGATIONS DENIED Continuing, the 
Greek representative denied the alle- 
gations of governments opposed to the 
repatriation of children. They had 
said that the question was a propa- 
ganda theme to discredit the people’s 
democracies. In particular, the For- 
eign Minister of Romania had _at- 
tacked the Standing Committee. They 
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had also affirmed that the lists drawn 
up by the Greek Red Cross society 
were spurious. Lastly, the people’s 
democracies had explained their re- 
fusal to repatriate Greek children on 
the ground that they would be sent to 
concentration camps. 

The Standing Committee, Mr. Ky- 
rou said, was composed of persons of 
high integrity. As for the lists, he re- 
called that the representative of the 
Czechoslovak Red Cross society had 
already had an opportunity to verify 
their genuineness. Similarly, the an- 
nual report of the International Red 
Cross Committee and the League of 
Red Cross Societies proved that the 
children repatriated from Yugoslavia 
had immediately been returned to 
their families in the presence of a rep- 
resentative of the international Red 
Cross. 


INDOCTRINATION CHARGED Continuing, 
the Greek representative said that the 
harboring countries had put forward 
political considerations as reasons for 
their refusal to repatriate Greek chil- 
dren. For example, they were anxious 
that the children be educated in ac- 
cordance with the standards prevail- 
ing in the people’s democracies. Yet, 
young people had been mobilized into 
the guerrilla ranks who had fought 
against the Greek people. Greek chil- 
dren were being systematically in- 
doctrinated and efforts were made to 
turn them against their own country. 
In support of this, Mr. Kyrou quoted 
from a letter written by Mr. Nicolas 
Zachariades, Secretary-General of the 
Greek communist party, urging the 
displaced Greek children in Czecho- 
slovakia to become real fighters for the 
international revolution. The Greek 
representative appealed to the Assem- 
bly to save the Greek children before 
it was too late. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC PROPOSAL  I[ntro- 
ducing his draft proposal, which was 
subsequently adopted by the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee and by the As- 
sembly, Joaquin Salazar (Dominican 
Republic) said that it took into ac- 
count all the factors of the situation. 
He appealed to all the governments 
directly concerned, both Members and 
non-Members of the United Nations, 
to be guided by humanitarian con- 
siderations and put an end to this 
tragedy. 


BELGIAN VIEWS Adolphe Van Glabekke 
(Belgium) reviewed the background 
of the problem, mentioning the atti- 
tude taken by different delegations at 
the Assembly’s discussion of this ques- 
tion in 1950. Referring to recent de- 
velopments, the Belgian representa- 
tive expressed gratification at the posi- 
tive reply of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment. Hungary and Bulgaria, both ap- 
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plicant for Membership in the United 
Nations, had not even shown the ele- 
mentary courtesy to reply to the As- 
sembly President’s invitation to ap- 
point representatives for consultations. 
The reply from Romania, another ap- 
plicant for Membership in the Organi- 
zation, was almost a blank refusal to 
return the Greek children to their 
families in Greece. Such a reply could 
only bring discredit on the country re- 
sponsible. 


DIFFERENCE IN APPROACH ‘There seemed 
a fundamental difference of approach 
to questions affecting children on the 
part of the East European countries 
and the rest of the world, the Belgian 
representative stated. In the countries 
belonging to the “Soviet bloc,” the 
child was primarily the property of 
the state, whereas in all the other 
countries he belonged to the parents. 
He appealed to all the countries con- 
cerned to return at once the Greek 
children claimed by their families. Pri- 
ority should be given to children who 
were about ten years old. Admitting 
that there were genuine technical and 
legal difficulties, Mr. Glabekke said 
these could be overcome if the gov- 
ernments concerned were sincerely 
anxious to solve them. 

The Belgian representative then re- 
viewed the arguments against the re- 
turn of Greek children, none of which, 
he said, could be considered valid. 

In conclusion, Mr. Glabekke ap- 
pealed to the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. to use the influence and au- 
thority it enjoyed in the countries har- 
boring Greek children to put an end 
to the suffering of Greek mothers. 


YUGOSLAV RESPONSE Yugoslavia was 
doing all in its power to return the 
Greek children to their parents, said 
that country’s representative, Sergije 
Makiedo. Implementing the Assembly 
resolution, it had returned 385 chil- 
dren to Greece since November 1950, 
and had arranged for sixty children to 
join their parents in Australia, Can- 
ada, or France. There were, he said, 
many difficulties to overcome, particu- 
larly where parents and children were 
scattered in several countries. The 
cases of over one thousand Greek 
children in Yugoslavia who had either 
no parents, or whose parents were liv- 
ing in other countries, particularly in 
Czechoslovakia, Romania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary and Poland, presented spe- 
cial difficulties. As an example, he 
mentioned the requests made by the 
Committee for Aiding Greek Children 
in Budapest and the Czechoslovak Red 
Cross Society to hand over 1,470 chil- 
dren before October 1951. In 911 
cases, according to the Yugoslav rep- 
resentative, no mention was made as 
to the identity of the children’s par- 
ents, and it had not been possible to 


obtain the originals of individual ap- 
plicants. He also mentioned photo- 
stats of 38 applications from the Hun- 
garian Red Cross. They were all writ- 
ten and signed by the same person, no 
certification of relationship was _ at- 
tached to them, and they had not been 
certified by competent authorities. The 
Yugoslav Red Cross had informed 
the international Red Cross organiza- 
tions that it could not act on such ir- 
regular applications. 

In conclusion, Mr. Makiedo said 
that while Yugoslavia was doing all in 
its power to implement the Assembly 
resolution, the other countries of East- 
ern Europe were doing everything pos- 
sible to make repatriation difficult, and 
were using the problem as a basis of 
political propaganda against Yugo- 
slavia. 


APPEAL FOR PATIENCE ‘The representa- 
tives of the United States, United 
Kingdom and New Zealand expressed 
concern at the failure of the harbor- 
ing countries, except Yugoslavia, to 
give effect to the Assembly resolutions. 
They paid tribute to the efforts of the 
international Red Cross bodies and 
the Standing Committee, and sup- 
ported the Dominican Republic draft 
proposal. The United States and New 
Zealand representatives appealed for 
patience, although F. H. Cooper (New 
Zealand) pointed out that it was a 
matter which had aroused strong in- 
dignation. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN POSITION His coun- 
try, said Czechoslovakia’s representa- 
tive, Josef Ullrich, had from the first 
adopted a positive attitude toward the 
repatriation of Greek children. It had 
supported the first two Assembly reso- 
lutions, and entered into negotiations 
with the international Red Cross or- 
ganizations. Recently, it had given 
further proof of its goodwill by par- 
ticipating in the work of the Standing 
Committee. He then explained his 
Government’s views as expressed in 
meetings with the Standing Commit- 
tee. However, the Czechoslovak rep- 
resentative continued, at the fifth ses- 
sion of the Assembly it became ap- 
parent that the question of Greek 
children was being exploited for pur- 
poses of propaganda against countries 
which had given them hospitality. 


FALSIFICATION CHARGED As an example 
of what he described as falsification of 
applications submitted to his country 
and other people’s democracies, Mr. 
Ullrich alleged that of the 9,839 cases, 
many were purely imaginary. In 552 
cases, repatriation had been requested 
by the “father” or “mother” of the 
child whereas the real father and 
mother were with the child in a peo- 
ple’s democracy. In 1496 cases, the 
child in question was living with one 
of its parents in a people’s democracy. 
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Moreover, according to the Czecho- 
slovak representative, 2,223 petitions 
were in respect of persons over eigh- 
teen years of age, most of whom were 
members of the Greek democratic 
army, and could not be regarded as 
children. In 2,484 cases, the children 
had never been in a people’s democ- 
racy. Thus, having no authentic appli- 
cations available, the Greek Govern- 
ment had submitted falsified or inac- 
curate papers to inflate artificially the 
number of children whose repatriation 
was asked for. 

Continuing, Mr. Ullrich said his 
government categorically _ rejected 
Greek plans to place the children first 
in a camp on the island of Samos, 
and to release them progressively to 
their parents. Such plans, he added, 
violated the resolutions of the General 
Assembly. 

He then described the conditions 
under which the Greek children in 
Czechoslovakia now live. They were 
educated in Greek or Macedonian, he 
said, had Greek books and were 
taught by Greek teachers. They had 
the same privileges, the same care and 
love, as Czechoslovakia’s own chil- 
dren, and, he declared, international 
observers and Red Cross representa- 
tives could attest to this. 


WILLINGNESS TO REPATRIATE The Czech- 
oslovak Government was still willing 
to repatriate the Greek children under 
the conditions laid down in the As- 
sembly resolutions of 1948 and 1949, 
and on granting full guarantees for 
the protection of repatriated children. 
If repatriation had not been carried 
out, the full responsibility rested with 
the Greek Government which was ex- 
ploiting the issue of repatriation for 
purposes of hostile propaganda against 
the people’s democracies, and was sub- 
jecting the children to terror and per- 
secution. The Committee, Mr. Ullrich 
concluded, should appeal to the Greek 
Government to change its policy and 
fulfil the conditions placed upon it by 
United Nations resolutions. 


POLISH VIEW Bohdan Lewandowski 
(Poland) reminded the Committee 
that the Greek children had been 
evacuated from dangerous areas at 
the request of their parents who had 
accompanied them in many cases. His 
delegation had always maintained that 
the evacuated children must be al- 
lowed to rejoin their families under 
the conditions laid down in the 1948 
Assembly resolution. Those conditions 
had not been fulfilled. For example, 
said the Polish representative, in vio- 
lation of those conditions the “Gov- 
ernment in Belgrade” had organized 
the repatriation of a certain number 
of Greek children with the probable 
object of obtaining concessions from 
the Greek Government in other mat- 
ters. 

According to Mr. Lewandowski, the 
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return of the Greek children to their 
families was being hampered by the 
attitude of certain Member states 
and of the Red Cross organizations 
which were helping the Greek Gov- 
ernment to exploit the question as a 
propaganda instrument against the 
harboring countries, the Polish repre- 
sentative concluded. 


“POLITICAL TWIST” Charging that Greece 
had tried to give a purely humani- 
tarian question a political twist, Sem- 
yon K. Tsarapkin (U.S.S.R.) said that 
the Greek delegation had also pre- 
sented the matter as though the prob- 
lem was a general return of children 
to Greece, and not their return to 
their families. 

The U.S.S.R. representative quoted 
from letters written by Greek children 
in the people’s democracies showing 
that they had no intention of return- 
ing to Greece so long as terrorism 
continued there. Responsibility for the 
delays in the repatriation of the Greek 
children lay solely with the Greek 
Government and the Greek Red Cross 
which had supplied incorrect lists. 
Great caution was needed in repatriat- 
ing the children of former Greek par- 
tisans who were being victimized. A 
specific guarantee had to be given 
that the repatriated children would 
really rejoin their parents and live 
with them without police victimization. 
That was solely a matter for the 
Greek authorities, Mr. Tsarapkin said. 
He cited an example where Greek 
children repatriated from Yugoslavia 
had been sent to a concentration 
camp. He criticized the international 
Red Cross organization for not doing 
anything to return Greek children liv- 
ing in Yugoslavia to their parents 
where the latter lived in one of the 
people’s democracies. 


AUSTRALIAN VIEWPOINT Repeated reso- 
lutions adopted by the Assembly on 
the Greek question showed that the 
responsibility did not lie with Greece 
but elsewhere, said the Australian rep- 
resentative, John D. L. Hood. How- 
ever, he said, those who supported the 
Dominican Republic’s draft resolution 
did not intend to pass criticism or al- 
lot blame. 

If there were errors in the lists, at- 
tempts should be made to correct 
them through a neutral body such as 
the International Red Cross Commit- 
tee, Mr. Hood observed. Impartial 
neutral observers, provided they were 
allowed to enter the territory of the 
harboring countries, could facilitate 
the children’s early return home, with 
the co-operation of the countries con- 
cerned. 

Support for the draft proposal was 
also expressed by Nicaragua, whose 
representative, Guillermo Sevilla Sa- 
casa, said that it was a matter of 
moral prestige for the United Nations 


which must never fail in pursuing its 
humanitarian efforts. 


GREEK REPLY The Czechoslovak, Polish 
and the U.S.S.R. representatives had 
shown once more that they did not 
wish to discuss the question in a hu- 
manitarian spirit, said Alexis Kyrou 
(Greece) in his reply. These coun- 
tries had not hesitated to indulge in 
cheap polemics. He had already an- 
swered their arguments in advance. 

If some errors had crept into the 
lists, and some applications were not 
drawn up in the proper form, it would 
be easy for the national Red Cross so- 
cieties of the harboring countries to 
get in touch with the international Red 
Cross organizations on those points, 
the Greek representative suggested. 

He denied the U.S.S.R. statement 
that Greek children repatriated from 
Yugoslavia had been put in a con- 
centration camp. He referred to the 
third general report of the interna- 
tional Red Cross organizations which 
stated that all children repatriated 
from Yugoslavia had been handed 
over to their parents a few days after 
their arrival in Greece. 


PHILIPPINE PROTEST Speaking for the 
Standing Committee, of which the 
Philippines is a member, and for his 
delegation, Salvador P. Lopez pro- 
tested emphatically against the word- 
ing of the telegram from Ana Pauker, 
the Romanian Foreign Minister. The 
Standing Committee, he said, had car- 
ried out its task objectively and im- 
partially. Its sole purpose was to fa- 
cilitate the repatriation of Greek chil- 
dren in accordance with the highest 
principles of justice and humanity. 


U.S.S.R. EXPLANATION The Ad Hoc 
Political Committee adopted the Do- 
minican draft resolution by 44 votes 
to none, with 5 abstentions. 

His delegation had abstained, said 
Semyon K, Tsarapkin (U.S.S.R.), be- 
cause the first paragraph of the pre- 
amble implied an unwarranted accusa- 
tion of the countries harboring Greek 
children. Further, his delegation could 
not agree to the paragraph providing 
the continuation of the Standing Com- 
mittee for, under previous Assembly 
resolutions, responsibility for facilitat- 
ing the repatriation of Greek children 
had been given to the international 
Red Cross organizations. 

Disagreeing with the operative para- 
graph which “deeply regrets” that 
countries harboring Greek children 
had declined to enter into negotiations 
with the Standing Committee, Mr. 
Tsarapkin explained that their real 
reason for not wishing to collaborate 
with the Greek authorities and the in- 
ternational Red Cross organizations 
had been that these authorities had 
submitted falsified lists of the children 
to be repatriated. 
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Progress Reported in 
Korean Cease-Fire Talks 


UBSTANTIAL progress toward a 

Korean armistice has been re- 
ported following recent developments 
in the Pan Mun Jom cease-fire talks. 
Statements by both sides revealed a 
narrowing down of previous points of 
disagreement. 

Specific developments during the 
weekend of February 2-4 included: 
(1) Chinese-North Korean agreement 
to the Unified Command suggestion 
that discussions should begin immedi- 
ately on the final item on the truce 
conference agenda — “recommenda- 
tions to the governments concerned on 
both sides.” (2) The joint sub-commit- 
tee on war prisoners exchange held 
what a Unified Command communique 
described as “the most productive” of 
its 53 meetings so far and reached 
general agreement on four points. (3) 
Chinese-North Korean staff officers 
dropped their earlier claim to five 
islands situated in the Yellow Sea, off 
Ongjin Peninsula. 

Acceptance by the North Korean- 
Chinese communist delegation of the 
proposal for concurrent discussions of 
recommendations to governments was 
announced in a letter from North Ko- 
rean General Nam II to the leader of 
the Unified Command delegation, 
Vice-Admiral Turner Joy. General 
Nam suggested that the first meeting 
be a plenary one of main delegates 
with the object of reaching “agree- 
ment in principle.” Following this, 
General Nam suggested that staff of- 
ficers could deal with the details and 
arrive at conclusions to be ratified 
later by the full delegations. 

This proposal was formally accepted 
by the Unified Command on February 
4. On the same day the Unified Com- 
mand’s communique stated: “In a 
comprehensive evaluation of yester- 
day’s counter-proposal by the com- 
munists to a solution of the matters 
relating to prisoners of war, the Uni- 
fied Command today pointed out nu- 
merous areas in which agreement can 
be easily reached but again declared 
firmly for true voluntary repatriation. 

“Today’s session was the most pro- 
ductive of 53 sessions discussing the 
prisoner issue. The communists, after 
commenting on portions of the Uni- 
fied Command’s remarks of today, sug- 
gested a recess until toworrow to en- 
able further study. 


“The staff officers working on the 
details of item three could not report 
any progress, as the issues in disagree- 
ment were narrowed down to limita- 
tion for personnel rotation, number 
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and location of ports of entry and 
definition of coastal waters.” 


POINTS OF AGREEMENT At a further 
meeting of the war prisoners sub-com- 
mittee, agreement on the following 
points was reached: (1) Priority to 
be given to exchange of sick and 
wounded prisoners; (2) Pan Mun Jom 
to be the initial exchange point, but 
provision to be made for other ex- 
change points if necessary; (3) data 
to be exchanged on prisoners who 
have died in captivity; and (4) dis- 
placed civilians on either side to be 
allowed to return to their homes if 
they desire. 

Another development was the sub- 
mission by the Chinese-North Koreans 
of a new nine-point plan on prisoner- 
exchange which included a _ parole 
clause under which both sides would 
agree that no returned prisoners would 
again participate in the Korean con- 
flict. The parole question was first in- 
troduced several weeks ago by the 
Unified Command, in an effort to 
overcome the communists’ objections 
to a “man-for-man” exchange of 


prisoners, on the grounds that this 


would leave many communists prison- 
ers still in Unified Command hands. 

Another point in the latest Chinese- 
North Korean proposals on prisoner- 
exchange was that both the Interna- 
tional Red Cross and the Chinese- 
North Korean national Red Cross or- 
ganizations should visit war prisoner 
camps to assist in the repatriation 
measures. 


POST-ARMISTICE PROPOSAL A high-level 
conference to reach a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean war and negotiate 
the withdrawal of all foreign troops 
from the peninsula was suggested by 
the Chinese-North Koreans at the first 
plenary meeting on recommendations 
to the governments concerned after an 
armistice (agenda item five of the 
cease-fire talks). This plenary meet- 
ing, attended by full delegations from 
each side, was held on February 6. 
The following was the full text of 
the draft resolution submitted by the 
Chinese-North Korean delegation: “In 
order to ensure a peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question it is recom- 
mended that within three months after 
a Korean armistice agreement is 
signed and becomes effective, the op- 
posing sides, the governments of the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Ko- 
rea and of the People’s Republic of 
China, on the one hand, and the Gov- 
ernments of the countries .concerned 





of the United Nations, on the other 
hand, appoint five representatives re- 
spectively to hold a political conference 
to settle through negotiations the fol- 
lowing points: (1) withdrawal of all 
foreign forces from Korea; (2) peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean question; 
and (3) other questions relating to 
the peace in Korea.” 


The senior Unified Command dele- 
gate, Vice-Admiral Turner Joy, stated 
that the draft proposal would be 
carefully studied by the Unified Com- 
mand. The latter would inform the 
Chinese-North Koreans, through liai- 
son officers, when it was ready for a 
further plenary session. 


In disclosing this, the Unified Com- 
mand communique of February 6 also 
stated: “The prisoner-of-war sub-dele- 
gation which met later agreed to turn 
over to the staff officers the drafting 
of detailed amplifying paragraphs on 
the principles thus far agreed upon for 
inclusion in the armistice agreement. 
This action came after the commu- 
nists had accepted the Unified Com- 
mand suggestion that joint Red Cross 
teams, made up of representatives of 
national Red Cross societies from 
United Nations countries and from 
North Korea and China, be established 
to visit the prisoner camps of both 
sides and to assist in the exchange of 
prisoners.” 


UNITED NATIONS 
CASUALTIES IN KOREA 


On the basis of detailed information 
furnished to the Secretary-General by 
the Member nations concerned in the 
United Nations action in Korea, offi- 
cial casualty figures for the Korean 
action were issued at United Nations 
Headquarters on February 6. The 
figures included casualties sustained by 
United Nations forces since the start 
of the Korean conflict on June 25, 
1950, to December 31, 1951. These 
show a total of 306,070 killed, wound- 
ed, missing, or captured — 47,138 
dead; 183,275 wounded, and 76,659 
missing or captured. 


The list is as follows: Australia 709, 
Belgium (including the contingent pro- 
vided by Luxembourg) 159, Canada 
646, Colombia 131, Ethiopia 176, 
France (as of December 15; the exact 
figure for “wounded” is not avail- 
able, but is known to exceed 700) 867, 
Greece 354, Netherlands 343, New 
Zealand 59, Philippines 304, South 
Africa 30, Thailand (as of November 
4, 1951) 348, Turkey 2,212, United 
Kingdom 3,033, United States 103,- 
739, Republic of Korea 192,960. 
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PENDING ARMISTICE OR OTHER EVENIS 
KOREA DEBATE SET FOR SPECIAL SESSION 


ARLY in its sixth session, the Gen- 
eral Assembly referred to its First 
Committee the report of the United 
Nations Commission for the Unifica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of Korea, and 
to its Joint Second and Third Com- 
mittee the report of the United Na- 
tions Agent-General for Korean Re- 
construction, together with that part 
of the Economic and Social Council’s 
report dealing with assistance to Korea. 
On January 9, by a vote of 47-6, 
with 3 abstentions, the First Commit- 
tee deferred consideration of its item, 
with the understanding that it would 
revert to the question should an armis- 
tice be concluded in Korea. The 
U.S.S.R. and five other delegations 
voted against postponement. 

On January 28, the President of the 
Assembly sent to the Chairmen of the 
First Committee and of the Joint 
Second and Third Committee the text 
of a draft resolution submitted by 
France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States relating to the two items. 

In order to facilitate to the great- 
est possible extent the negotiations at 
Pan Mun Jom and the conclusion of 
an armistice in Korea, and to avoid 
premature consideration of the items, 
this proposal provided that the As- 
sembly should decide that, on notifica- 
tion by the Unified Command to the 
Security Council of the conclusion of 
an armistice in Korea, the Secretary- 
General should convene a special ses- 
sion of the Assembly at Permanent 
Headquarters to consider the two 
items; or, when other developments in 
Korea might make their consideration 
desirable, convene a special or an 
emergency special session. 


The draft resolution also provided 
that the Assembly should request the 
Negotiating Committee for Extra- 
Budgetary Funds to negotiate volun- 
tary contributions to the program of 
the United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency. 


The President of the Assembly stat- 
ed his belief that the most satisfac- 
tory and expeditious arrangement for 
the consideration of the three-power 
joint draft resolution would be through 
a joint meeting of the First Commit- 
tee and of the Joint Second and Third 
Committee. He proposed that such a 
meeting be held at an early date. 


The Committees met jointly twice 
on February 2, when the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posed that the meeting should resolve 
that it was not competent to consider 
the Korean question in any way, bear- 
ing in mind that it had been con- 
vened contrary to the rules of pro- 
cedure. The proposal was rejected, 
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however, by a vote of 5-40, with 12 
abstentions. 

The U.S.S.R. also submitted an oral 
proposal that the work of the First 
Committee and of the Assembly 
should be continued and that discus- 
sion of the Korean question should 
begin immediately. This was rejected 
by a vote of 5-52, with | abstention. 

The joint draft resolution was 
adopted in parts and, as a whole, by 
a roll-call vote of 51-5, with 2 ab- 
stentions. The five Eastern European 
states voted against, and Chile and 
Yemen abstained, In plenary meeting 
on February 5, the Assembly itself 
adopted the draft resolution by the 
same vote. 





JAPAN SIGNS CONVENTION 
ON ARBITRAL AWARDS 


Japan, in its first official act at 
United Nations Headquarters on 
February 4, signed the Convention 
on the Execution of Foreign Arbitral 
Awards. Kohei Teraoka, Secretary of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
Japan, signed the Convention — which 
must be followed by ratification — 
in a ceremony at the United Nations 
Legal Department. Mr. Teraoka was 
accompanied by Tosheo Yamanaka, 
Japanese Observer to the United Na- 
tions. 


The Convention on the Execution 
of Foreign Arbitral Awards was adopt- 
ed by the League of Nations and 
opened for signature at Geneva on 
September 26, 1927. It complements 
the Protocol on Arbitration Clauses 
of 1923 and has been in force since 
July 25, 1929, Together, the two 
agreements concern details of payment 
and application of judgment after an 
international court of arbitration has 
decided a particular case. The Proto- 
col was ratified by Japan in June 
1928. : 


Today’s signing was in fulfilment 
of a declaration made by the Empire 
of Japan when it signed the Peace 
Treaty last year. The Japanese declar- 
ation lists a series of international 
agreements which the Empire will 
sign — one of them the Convention 
on Arbitral Awards. 


The last signature to the Convention 
is that of Israel, done in October 1951. 
Previous to the Israeli signature, the 
last action on the Convention was 
signature in 1938 by the Free City of 
Danzig, through the intermediary of 
Poland. 


ASSEMBLY APPROVES 
BUDGET ESTIMATES OF 
FIFTH COMMITTEE 


The General Assembly has approv- 
ed budget estimates recommended by 
the Fifth (Administrative and Budge- 
tary) Committee for several missions 
and committees as well as the Per- 
manent Staff Regulations of the Unit- 
ed Nations which the Committee had 
recommended as proposed by the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions, with some 
amendments. Also approved was an 
appropriation of $3,000,000 asked by 
the Secretary-General to cover in- 
creased construction costs at United 
Nations Headquarters. 


An overall estimate of $659,100 
was approved for the Office of the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, an increase of $159,000 
over the sum provisionally approved 
by the Fifth Committee in December, 
and $85,000 was voted to cover the 
costs of liquidating the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on the Bal- 
kans. 


The following appropriations also 
were approved: for the ad hoc Com- 
mission on Prisoners of War, $30,000; 
provision of Korean Service Medals, 
$327,500; United Nations Commis- 
sioner in Eritrea, $138,000; United 
Nations Tribunal for Eritrea, $28,900; 
United Nations Commissioner in 
Libya, $90,500; United Nations Tri- 
bunal in Libya, $125,900; military 
observer group in India and Pakistan, 
$680,000; Advisory Council’ for the 
Territory of Somaliland under Italian 
administration, $163,000; United Na- 
tions Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine and the Truce Supervision 
Organization in Palestine, $550,000: 
United Nations Field Service, $510,- 
000; provision for 40 additional 
Headquarters guards, $100,000. 


Before the voting on each of the 
above eleven items in Committee, the 
representative of the U.S.S.R. an- 
nounced that he would vote against 
the appropriations since his delegation 
disapproved of the purposes for which 
they were being made. An appropria- 
tion of $17,100 for costs of an inter- 
national commission to determine 
whether existing conditions in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and in the 
Soviet zone of Germany make it pos- 
sible to hold free elections in those 
areas also was Opposed by the U.S. 
S.R., which maintained that the pro- 
posed commission would be incapable 
of dealing with the problem. 


In another action later approved by 
the Assembly the Fifth Committee 
voted to recommend a 7.5 per cent 
cost-of-living allowance for Head- 
— staff, effective January 1, 
1952. 
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NEW DECISIONS ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS PACT 


EW directives on the drafting of 
legally binding international 
treaties on human rights have been 
given to the Economic and Social 
Council by the General Assembly. 
Reconsidering its last year’s deci- 
sion that the Covenant on Human 
Rights should also include provisions 
on economic, social and cultural rights, 
the Assembly now has asked the 
Council to draft two covenants, one 
containing civil and political rights, 
and the other economic, social, and 
cultural rights. These are to be sub- 
mitted simultaneously to the Assem- 
bly’s seventh regular session next 
September “in order that the General 
Assembly may approve the two coven- 
ants simultaneously and open them 
at the same time for signature.” 


UNITY OF AIM Jn its decision on this 
question at the fifth session, the As- 
sembly had affirmed that the enjoy- 
ment of civic and political freedoms 
and of economic, social, and cultural 
rights are interconnected and interde- 
pendent. Accordingly, in its decision 
to prepare two separate covenants, 
the Assembly has directed that as 
many similar provisions as possible, 
“particularly insofar as the reports to 
be submitted by the States on the im- 
plementation of those rights are con- 
cerned,” should be written in the two 
new drafts. 

The Secretary-General has been re- 
quested to ask Member states and the 
appropriate specialized agencies to 
send to him drafts or memoranda on 
the form and contents of the proposed 
covenant on economic, social, and 
cultural rights before March 1 for 
the information and guidance of the 
Commission on Human Rights. 


The Assembly took those decisions 
by 27 votes to 20, with 3 abstentions. 


RIGHT OF SELF-DETERMINATION In another 
important directive, the Assembly 
decided to include in one or both of 
the proposed covenants an article on 
the right of all peoples and nations to 
self-determination. The article, the 
Assembly directed, shall be drafted in 
the following terms: “All peoples shall 
have the right of self-determination.” 
Further, it “shall stipulate” that all 
states, including those having respon- 
sibility for administering Non-Self- 
Governing Territories, should promote 
the realization of that right; and that 
the states having responsibility for the 
administration of Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories should promote the 
realization of that right in relation to 
the peoples of such Territories. 
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The Assembly resolution says that 
violation of the right of peoples and 
nations to self-determination has re- 
sulted in bloodshed and war in the 
past, and is considered a continuous 
threat to peace. It mentions the under- 
lying purposes of the Assembly deci- 
sion in the following words: “(i) to 
save the present and succeeding gen- 
erations from the scourge of war, (ii) 
to reaffirm faith in fundamental hu- 
man rights; and (iii) to take due ac- 
count of the political aspirations of 
all peoples and thus to further inter- 
national peace and security, and to 
develop friendly relations among na- 
tions based on respect for the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples.” 

In addition, the Assembly asked the 
Commission to prepare recommenda- 
tions concerning the international re- 
spect for self-determination of peoples, 
and to submit them at the next (sev- 
enth) Assembly session. 

The Assembly took those decisions 
by 42 votes to 7, with 5 abstentions. 


RESERVATIONS On the recommenda- 
tion of its Sixth (Legal) Committee, 
the Assembly had decided earlier in 
the session that in preparing future 
multilateral conventions, the organs 
of the United Nations, specialized 
agencies and states should consider 
inserting provisions relating to the 
admissibility or non-admissibility of 
reservations, and the effect to be at- 
tributed to them. Bearing this decision 
in mind, the Assembly considered it 
desirable that the two proposed pacts 
on human rights include such pro- 
visions, in particular as regards the 
validity of the covenants between the 
reserving states and other states ratify- 
ing them. Accordingly, the Assembly 
has recommended that the Council in- 
struct the Commission on Human 
Rights to prepare one or more clauses 
on the subject. 


IMPLEMENTATION MEASURES At its fifth 
session, the Assembly had called upon 
the Commission on Human Rights to 
give further consideration to measures 
of implementation. The Commission 
submitted two sets of draft measures, 
but did not indicate which of them 
would apply to civil and _ political 
rights, and which to the other category 
—economic, social, and cultural rights. 
At the meetings of the Third (Social, 
Humanitarian, and Cultural) Commit- 
tee, a number of delegations submitted 
drafts of resolutions and documents 
On this matter. Without arriving at a 





decision, the Assembly decided to send 
these documents to the Commission 
as additional basic working papers. 
The Commission is also asked to take 
into account the recent Assembly dis- 
cussion and to submit its recommenda- 
tion at the next Assembly session. 


SPECIAL COUNCIL SESSION To ensure that 
work on the draft covenants on human 
rights is completed before its next ses- 
sion, the Assembly has requested the 
Economic and Social Council to hold 
a special session before the next ses- 
sion of the Commission on Human 
Rights, so that the Council may give 
necessary instructions to the Com- 
mission, enabling it to complete its 
tasks in accordance with the recent 
Assembly decisions before the next 
(fourteenth) regular session of the 
Council. The Council will then sub- 
mit the Commission’s draft, with its 
own recommendations, to the As- 
sembly’s seventh session. 





FROM COLONY TO 
INDEPENDENT STATE 


(Continued from page 177) 


assistance to Libya is concerned, the 
surveying and reporting stage has now 
come to an end. The last team of 
experts which was at work in Libya 
has prepared a practical plan for 
Libya’s economic and social develop- 
ment. That plan will, in a few weeks, 
be submitted to the Libyan Goverr 
ment for its approval, and if it is ac- 
cepted, technical assistance will enter 
the field of concrete implementation. 
At the same time, the UNESCO educa- 
tional program has been implemented 
since January 1951 (two training 
schools with over 200 students are 
already in operation in Tripoli) and 
will be continued and expanded. 


The United Kingdom of Libya has 
been proclaimed a free and independ- 
ent State. It has applied for member- 
ship in the United Nations and some 
of the Specialized Agencies (UNESCO, 
WHO, ILO, FAO, ITU, UPU). It has 
already received recognition from 
several important members of the 
international community. The King 
and his Council of Ministers have 
assumed the exercise of their consti- 
tutional powers. An electoral law is 
in effect and its provisions are in the 
process of implementation, backed by 
a constitutional guarantee that an 
elected House of Representatives will 
be in existence by the end of February. 


I believe that the United Nations 
may be justly proud of the decision 
which it took in 1949, that Libya 
should become an independent State. 
It is to hoped that, in the near future, 
Libya will be welcomed by the United 
Nations as a fully-fledged member of 
that organization. 
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GOVERNMENT PLEDGES 
FOR TECHNICAL AID 


| plete ote countries pledged the 
equivalent of $18,802,000 alto- 
gether for operations in 1952 of the 
expanded program of technical assist- 
ance, during a two-day Technical 
Assistance Conference, in Paris, end- 
ing February 7. Ten more countries 
indicated that they, too, would make 
contributions but have not as yet an- 
nounced figures. 

The exact amounts in the end of 
four major contributions—those of the 
United States, Canada, Australia and 
Switzerland—will depend on whether 
or not the total amount finally pledged 
reaches the target figure of the equi- 
valent of $20,000,000. At the end of 
the Conference only $484,000 more 
was needed in further pledges to se- 
cure for the program the full benefit 
of maximum contributions by those 
four countries, thus achieving the 
target. April 15 is the day on which 
the Final Act of the Conference in- 
corporating government pledges will 
be closed. 

The General Assembly, it will be 
recalled, had urged all governments 
to contribute amounts at least equal 
to those pledged for the first period 
of the program (the eighteen months 
ending December 31, 1951). Pledges 
for this period from 55 governments 
totalled the equivalent of $20,069,411, 
and resulted from a similar conference 
held at Lake Success in June 1950. 
The second financial period ends De- 
cember 31, 1952. 


OFFICERS President of the Conference 
was Jean Lesage, of Canada, who was 
elected unanimously. In accepting the 
position, he emphasized the interna- 
tional character of the program, and 
said United Nations efforts served to 
complement other programs for tech- 
nical assistance, such as the British 
Colombo Plan and the United States 
“Point Four” Program. 

Also elected unanimously were the 
two Vice-Presidents, Jean Frederic 
Wagniere, of Switzerland, and Dr. 
Miguel Albornoz, of Ecuador. 

Aitogether 81 governments—Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and/or 
members of the specialized agencies 
taking part in the program—were in- 
vited to attend the Paris meeting which 
was held in accordance with an Assem- 
bly request of January 26 to the Secre- 
tary-General. Sixty-two representatives 
made statements at this conference 
where many speeches, in effect, meant 
money for the expanded program. 

Stressing the importance of-the oc- 
casion, Secretary-General Lie stated: 
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“We must assist in building a better 
life for the people of the world if we 
are to have peace.” 

The need for special efforts to reach 
the target was emphasized on the first 
day by Col. R. S. Chhatari, of Pakis- 
tan, reporting as Chairman of the As- 
sembly’s Negotiating Committee on 
Extra-Budgetary Funds, which had 
been conducting negotiations with rep- 
resentatives of governments on volun- 
tary contributions. He had, nonethe- 
less, been favorably impressed with 
the initial responses of governments, 
he said. 

In general, the majority of repre- 
sentatives said their contributions 
would be the same as those pledged 
in 1950. 

Several, however, indicated the pos- 
sibility of increasing their pledges. 
Thus, Sweden announced that it would 
increase its 1950 contribution by four 
times. Colombia will double hers, 
while the Norwegian contribution will 
be 60 per cent larger. An increase by 
Indonesia was also noted, but no exact 
figure was given due to the recent de- 
valuation of Indonesian currency. On 
February 7, Denmark announced an 
increase in the amount it had pledged 
the previous day. 

The United Kingdom, on the other 
hand, announced it would reduce its 
contribution from £760,000 to £450,- 
000. The United States will match 
contributions made by other states. 
Thus, it will give $12,000,000 if this 
figure is not more than 60 per cent 
of the total contributions for 1952. 
Canada, on February 6, said it would 
give $850,000 if the total for the 
year reached $20,000,000, less if the 
target figure was not reached. 

The representatives of the United 
States, Canada, and Australia pledged 
firm amounts based on the assump- 
tion that $19,000,000 would be 
reached. Their offer of an increase in 
case the total eventually reaches the 
$20,000,000 target remains open. 

Mr. Lesage was confident that the 
full amount would be reached by 
April 15. 


RESOLUTION In a resolution adopted 
unanimously on February 7, the Con- 
ference stated that continuation and 
extension of the technical assistance 
programs of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies are of “basic 
importance to economic development 
and to effective international co-opera- 
tion in raising standards of living in 
under-developed countries.” It urged 
that contributions for the second finan- 
cial period of the expanded program’s 


operation be made available as soon 
as possible to the special account into 
which contributions for the program 
are to be paid (as were contributions 
for the first period). 

By the same resolution, the Confer- 
ence noted with satisfaction that by in- 
dicating its contributions for the sec- 
ond period, each government had de- 
clared that it would make funds avail- 
able for the expanded program in so 
far as these funds were authorized and, 
where necessary, appropriated by its 
competent constitutional bodies. 

The resolution further confirmed the 
financial arrangements for the pro- 
gram as authorized by the General 
Assembly, the Economic and Social 
Council, and the Final Act of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance 
Conference of 1950. 


“TOOL OF PEACE” In a closing state 
ment, Mr. Lesage congratulated the 
participants in the conference on the 
“marvellous example of international 
co-operation” they had shown. By 
their generous contributions, he said, 
they had “forged an important tool of 
peace.” 

On behalf of the Technical Assist- 
ance Board, Manuel Perez-Guerrero, 
(Executive Secretary) expressed grati- 
tude for the new funds which would 
make it possible for the expanded pro- 
gram to continue and develop. 

Speaking on behalf of the United 
Nations and all the specialized agencies 
taking part in the program, G. D. A. 
McDougall, of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, expressed ap- 
preciation for the fact that by their 
renewed contributions, governments 
had shown their realization of the con- 
tinuing and increasing need for funds 
after the necessarily slow start the pro- 
gram had made during the first 15 
months of its operation. 





ASSEMBLY ENDS 
“A MOMENTOUS SESSION” 


(Continued from page 150) 


full measure of self-government. 

With the independence of Libya the 
Assembly had celebrated the crowning 
of a task initiated by the United Na- 
tions. Finally, the President referred 
to another fact which he considered 
encouraging: the general aspiration to- 
ward universality of representation in 
the Organization had been vigorously 
manifested. He added: “Let us hope 
that in the not too distant future all 
peace-loving states will be able to 
enter the United Nations and con- 
tribute to the realization of its high 
purposes.” 

The President then called on the 
Assembly to stand for a moment of 
silent prayer or meditation, following 
which he declared the sixth session 
closed. 
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SECRETARY-GENERAL 
SENDS MESSAGE TO 
UNESCO CONFERENCE 


HE significance of the basic con- 

cepts underlying the United Na- 
tions as they relate to problems of 
national education was stressed by Sec- 
retary-General Trygve Lie in a mess- 
age to the Third National Conference 
of the United States National Com- 
mission for the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, held recently in New York. 
The message was delivered by Hugh 
L. Keenleyside, Director-General of 
the United Nations Technical Assist- 
ance Administration. 

The fact that the United Nations is 
—potentially, at least—a world or- 
ganization requires a new approach to 
educational questions, said Mr. Lie. 
“The emergency of a new institution 
handling basic problems from a world 
point of view makes new demands 
upon education, science and culture.” 

It was increasingly clear, the Secre- 
tary-General continued, that within 
the next few years there must be a 
wholly new emphasis on international 
studies in schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities throughout the world. The 
establishment of the United Nations as 
a world institution makes it essential 
that many educational, scientific, and 
cultural problems should be examined 
in a world context, studied in a world 
setting. 


EQUALITY ‘The fact that the United 
Nations is an organization of equal, 
sovereign states also has important 
consequences for education, he said. 
The emphasis on equality reminds 
those engaged in education that “with- 
out at least an approximation of equal- 
ity of educational opportunity, the 
whole principle of equal rights loses a 
great part of its value.” Mr. Lie 
pointed out that UNESCO is facing the 
problem of equalizing educational op- 
portunity through its program of fund- 
amental education. 

A third significant characteristic of 
the United Nations—its diversity of 
composition—confronts scholars and 
administrators with a new and difficult 
challenge. Containing, on a basis of 
equal rights, all the differing political, 
economic and religious systems, the 
special interests and varying ideologies 
of the world, the United Nations is 
truly an inclusive organization. Educa- 
tors thus have the task of developing 
the “inclusive mind” or “world mind” 
in the citizens of every nation. 

The Secretary-General also emphas- 
ized that the United Nations is a 
voluntary association of states to work 
for the solution of world problems. 
Membership extends each nation into 
the area of international policy-mak- 
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United Nations Saddened By 
Death of King George VI 


Word of the death of King George 
VI, of the United Kingdom, came as 
a shock to the United Nations on 
February 6. In Paris, where the Tech- 
nical Assistance Conference was in 
session, the sixty flagstaffs before the 
Palais de Chaillot were stripped of 
their banners and the United Nations 
flag above the building flew at half 
staff. Representatives attending the 
Technical Assistance Conference stood 
for a moment of silence and a similar 
tribute was paid in the Security Coun- 
cil. 

Both Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo, Presi- 
dent of the sixth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which had adjourned 
the day before, and Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie sent telegrams of sympathy 
and regret to Foreign Secretary An- 
thony Eden, and Sir Gladwyn Jebb, 
representative of the United Kingdom 
to the United Nations. 

The Secretary-General’s cabled 
message to Mr. Eden read as follows: 
“Have learned with profound sorrow 
of death of His Majesty King George 
Sixth and should be grateful if you 
would convey to Her Majesty the 
Queen, Her Majesty the Queen 
Mother, and members of the royal 
family, as well as to the Prime Minister 
and the Government the deep sym- 
pathy of the United Nations.” 

Mr. Lie’s telegram to Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb quoted the text of his message to 





Mr. Eden and added: “May I express 
to you and members of the United 
Kingdom delegation to the United Na- 
tions the sincere condolences of the 
United Nations Secretariat.” 

Representatives of many nations to 
the Technical Assistance Conference 
voiced their sorrow. 

In New York, the United Nations 
flag above the Permanent Headquarters 
also was lowered to half staff when 
word of the King’s death was received. 





ing. “It adds to the normal functions 
of national states the additional re- 
sponsibility of participating in the task 
of policy-making for the world as a 
whole. This widening of each state’s 
functions,” said Mr. Lie, “has impor- 
tant implications for education. In its 
widest significance an educational sys- 
tem is designed to perpetuate and to 
improve the civilization of which it is 
a part. When the state’s functions or 
attitudes change, the demands on edu- 
cation change correspondingly.” 


ADJUSTMENT A twofold adjustment in 
education for national citizenship is 
implied in United Nations Member- 
ship, he pointed out. The first is an 
awareness that concepts of good citi- 
zenship have been enlarged and that 
the goals of school systems need to be 
correspondingly broadened. The sec- 
ond should be the inclusion in schoci 
curricula of studies in the area of in- 
ternational policy-making for which 


Members have assumed responsibility. 
“Thus the United Nations, by the 
very fact of its existence, demands of 
all educational authorities that there 
shall be an increase of knowledge, de- 
veloped not in a regional but in a 
world perspective. It calls on all coun- 
tries to unite their efforts to promote 
a vast extension of education which 
will bring nearer the ideal of equalized 
educational opportunity throughout the 
world. It draws the attention of gov- 
ernments to the imperative need for a 
general belief in the unity of mankind 
and the community of nations, so that 
men may live at peace, as good neigh- 
bors, in spite of the traditional differ- 
ences that have separated them. It 
reminds every nation that its concept 
of national citizenship has expanded, 
and urges national authorities to accept 
the increased responsibility of educat- 
ing citizens who will be loyal to their 
country as it plays its role in the wider 
family of co-operating nations.” 
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MEASURES AGAINST 
HUNGER AND FAMINE 


LL governments, the General As- 
sembly urged on January 26, 
should co-operate in attacking the 
problems of hunger and famine affect- 
ing many countries. The widespread 
conditions of hunger that prevail, it 
pointed out, are intensified by the fact 
that world food production has in- 
creased less rapidly than the world’s 
population—a discrepancy which is 
especially serious in those parts of the 
world where hunger conditions already 
prevail. 

In addition, the preamble to the As- 
sembly’s resolution stated, the emer- 
gency famines, created from time to 
time by crop failure due to plague, 
drought, flood, blight, volcanic erup- 
tions, earthquakes and similar acci- 
dents of a natural character, could 
make more difficult the work of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies and the achievement of the 
United Nations objectives of promot- 
ing economic development and human 
welfare, and of maintaining peace. 


ACTION URGED All governments were 
therefore urged to take the following 
measures: 

(i) They should give a high priority to 
food production. They should also con- 
tinue their efforts, as invited by a previ- 
ous Assembly resolution: (a) to avoid 
food losses resulting from wastage; (b) 
to improve marketing and distribution 
facilities in order to raise to a maximum 
the effective quantity of food available 
for consumption and export, and, with a 
view to raising consumption levels, to 
consider the extent to which existing 
taxes and other charges on essential 
foodstuffs keep down consumption; (c) 
to take suitable action to eliminate prof- 
iteering on foodstuffs. 

(ii) They should place adequate em- 
phasis on food production in their na- 
tional economic development plans. 

(iii) They should facilitate the trans- 
port of food to potential or actual emer- 
gency famine areas by the most expedi- 
tious means. 

(iv) They should intensify their co- 
operation with the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) in its efforts to in- 
crease food production by: (a) strength- 
ening national agricultural services; (b) 
increasing the availability of agricultural 
implements and fertilizers at reasonable 
cost; (c) making maximum use of do- 
mestic capital and of such foreign finan- 
cial assistance as may be available for 
the establishment or expansion of agri- 
cultural credit system; (d) carrying out 
necessary land reform measures; (e) im- 
proving the collection of technical and 
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statistical information; and (f) participat- 
ing in technical assistance programs de- 
signed to increase food production and 
overcome the causes of famines. 


The Assembly further urged all 
governments to promote and facilitate 
the work of the voluntary non-govern- 
mental agencies organized to meet 
famine conditions and to promote ag- 
ricultural development; to further pub- 
lic awareness and participation in such 
work; to correlate and integrate the 
resources and programs of such organ- 
izations with their own relief resources 
and programs; and to furnish current 
listings of the functions, programs and 
potential resources of agencies of this 
kind within their countries. 


CALL TO PEOPLE People in all countries 
were called upon to give increasing 
support to the work of voluntary non- 
governmental agencies, as an essential 
complement to governmental programs 
and as a means of enabling individual 
citizens to further the Charter’s hu- 
manitarian objectives. 

Noted with satisfaction was the 
work of the United Nations, the spe- 
cialized agencies and other inter-gov- 
ernmental organizations in helping to 
control some of the natural causes of 
famine. The Assembly expressed its 
appreciation, too, of the work of the 
voluntary non-governmental agencies 
of the several countries, as essential 
complements to governmental pro- 
grams for alleviating the suffering 
caused by emergency famines. 

The Assembly also endorsed the 
Economic and Social Council’s recom- 
mendation of last August that FAO 
make emergency reports on pending 
critical shortages or famine. And it 
asked all Members of the United Na- 
tions to co-operate fully with FAO to 
facilitate the study to be undertaken 
by the FAO Council on ways and means 
of establishing an emergency food re- 
serve to be made promptly available 
to Member states threatened or af- 
fected by serious food shortages or 
famine. 

The Assembly looked forward to 
receiving the report of the Economic 
and Social Council on this study im- 
mediately after the Council’s fifteenth 
session. 

The Secretary-General was asked to 
prepare recommendations for the 
Council’s fourteenth session on pro- 
cedures for achieving prompt, concert- 
ed and effective action by govern- 
ments, inter-governmental organiza- 
tions and voluntary agencies in the 
event of actual or potential famines 


of an emergency character caused by 
natural disasters. These recommenda- 
tions should be prepared in consulta- 
tion with the Executive Heads of FAO, 
the World Health Organization and 
other organizations concerned. 


PRINCIPLE OF AID Assistance to regions 
suffering food shortages and famine, 
the Assembly recommended, should 
not be made subject to demands for 
political, economic or military privi- 
leges for the countries giving such aid. 

A further request to the Economic 
and Social Council was that a special 
section on the food shortage problem 
and on the steps by specialized agen- 
cies and by Member governments to 
deal with it be included in its report 
to the General Assembly. 

Recommended for approval by the 
Second (Economic and Financial) 
Committee by 42 votes to 0, with 5 
abstentions, the resolution was adopted 
by the General Assembly, meeting in 
plenary, by 48 votes to 0, with 3 
abstentions. 


U.S.S.R. AMENDMENT Prior to doing so, 
however, Members voted on an amend- 
ment by the U.S.S.R. This would have 
the Assembly, in addition to the other 
measures put forward in the resolu- 
tion, urge all governments to free 
world resources to combat food short- 
ages and famine by the following 
means: ending the armaments race, 
making use of the stocks of foods and 
chemicals accumulated for war pur- 
poses, and expanding peaceful civilian 
production in every possible way. 

This amendment was rejected by 
34 votes to 5, with 9 abstentions. A 
similar U.S.S.R. amendment in Com- 
mittee was also rejected, by 27 votes 
to 6, with 12 abstentions. 





TUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN 
LAUNCHED IN IRAN 


Tuberculosis, one of the most seri- 
ous threats to the health of the Iran- 
ian people, is being attacked in Iran 
in a mass BCG vaccination campaign 
which began February 1, under the 
auspices of the Government with the 
aid of the United Nations Internation- 
al Children’s Emergency Fund and the 
World Health Organization. 

The Government of Iran is provid- 
ing matching field and administrative 
personnel who will aid the internation- 
al workers and at the same time be 
trained to carry on the work on a 
permanent basis. UNICEF has under- 
taken to contribute the necessary sup- 
plies and equipment and pay the sal- 
aries of the international personnel. 
In the initial stages BCG vaccine will 
be flown to Teheran from the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris, but later the neces- 
sary vaccine will be produced in Te- 
heran itself. 
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ACTION ON PALESTINE 


(Continued from page 173) 


refugee problem. At the same time 
they reiterated the view that the pro- 
posal, itself only a palliative, would 
be useless unless taken as a unit with 
the Committee’s other resolution on 
Palestine. The Palestine question, said 
Dr. Al-Jamali, was indivisible and he 
appealed to international conscience 
to see that the Palestinian Arabs were 
treated according to the Charter and 
allowed to decide their own future. 
The nations responsible for their 
present plight owed the refugees more 
than $1 a month. Although the present 
resolution did not provide a final so- 
lution, it did suggest temporary action 
pending the return of the refugees to 
their homes. 

Paying tribute to the sponsors of 
the resolution, Mr. Shalfan said they 
had shown a spirit of compromise. In 
particular the United States represen- 
tative should be congratulated for his 
tireless efforts to reach agreement 
with the delegations of the Arab states. 
Saudi Arabia was prepared to make a 
material contribution to the new 
program drawn up by UNRWA. 

For Syria, Dr. Ahmed Choukayri 
also noted the sympathy expressed by 
the United States representative for 
the Arab refugees. Syria appreciated 
the generosity of the United States, he 
said, but the refugees were appealing 
to the United States to ensure that the 
Assembly’s resolutions were respected. 
They did not understand how the 
people of the United States could con- 
tinue to render aid, regardless of cost, 
to the population of Israel, thereby in 
a way giving countenance to the 
refugees’ exile. 

It was inhuman to ignore the plight 
of the Arab youth, Dr. Choukayri de- 
clared. To do so was likely to foster 
a spirit of revenge and hatred. Young 
Arabs must not be able to say some 
day that the United Nations had been 
powerless to enforce recognition of 
the rights of the refugees; and history, 
he hoped, must not have to condemn 
the failure of the United Nations. He 
hoped that one day a delegation from 
the Holy Land, composed of Jews, 
Christians and Moslems, would take 
a seat at the Assembly. 

After further discussion a vote was 
taken on the four-power draft resolu- 
tion. This was adopted by 44 in favor, 
0 against, with 7 abstentions. The vote 
was taken in the absence of Israel 
whose delegation had left the Com- 
mittee room earlier in protest against 
the hanging of two Jews in Iraq on 
January 21, in spite of an Israeli 
appeal made earlier to the Assembly 
President for intercession with the 
Iraqi Government. 
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Assembly Mourns Death 


of Iceland’s President 


ORD of the sudden death of 

Sveinn Bjornsson, President of 
the Republic of Iceland, was received 
with sorrow by the Assembly on Jan- 
uary 26, when it was announced to a 
plenary meeting by President Luis 
Padilla Nervo. Dr. Padilla Nervo ex- 
pressed the Assembly’s sympathy to 
the Government and the people of 
Iceland and to the family of Mr. 
Bjornsson. The Assembly then stood 
in silent tribute. Thor Thors, perma- 
nent representative of Iceland to the 


United Nations, thanked the Assem- 
bly and its President for their sym- | ~ 


pathy in Iceland’s loss. As a sign of 
official mourning, United Nations 
flags at the Palais de Chaillot were 
flown at half staff, and no flags of 
Member nations were flown. 

Secretary-General Trygve Lie sent 
messages of condolence to Steingri- 
mur Steinthorsson, Prime Minister of 
Iceland, and to Mr. Thors. That to 
Mr. Steinthorsson read: 

“Deeply grieved to learn of sudden 
death of the President of Iceland, Mr. 
Sveinn Bjornsson. In the death of Mr. 
Bjornsson, Iceland has lost an out- 
standing statesman whose qualities of 
leadership I have always held in high 
regard. Please convey my profound 
condolences to the Government of Ice- 
land and to Mrs. Bjornsson and her 
family.” 








PRESIDENT SVEINN BJORNSSON 


Mr. Lie’s message to Mr, Thors was 
as follows: 

“I was deeply grieved to learn of 
the sudden death of the distinguished 
President of Iceland, Mr. Sveinn 
Bjornsson, whose qualities of leader- 
ship I have always held in high re- 
gard. Please accept mv sincere con- 
dolences.” 


NEWLY ELECTED MEMBERS OF COURT TAKE OFFICE 


Newly elected members of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice took office 
on February 6, the terms of five judges 
having expired the day before. The 
Court includes the following fifteen 
members: Alejandro Alvarez (Chile), 
term to expire in 1955; Enrique C. 
Armand Ugon (Uruguay), 1961; Ab- 
del Hamid Badawi Pasha (Egypt), 
1958; Jules Basdevant (France), 
1955, President; Levi Fernandes Car- 
neiro (Brazil), 1955; Sergei A. Golun- 
sky (U.S.S.R.), 1961; José Gustavo 
Guerrero (El Salvador), 1955, Vice- 
President; Green H. MHackworth 
(United States), 1961; Helge Klaestad 
(Norway), 1961; Sir Arnold D. Mc- 
Nair (United Kingdom), 1955; Hsu 
Mo (China), 1958; Sir Benegal N. 


Rau (India), 1961; John E. Read 
(Canada), 1958; Bohdan Winiarski 
(Poland), 1958; Milovan Zoricic 
(Yugoslavia), 1958. 

Judges are elected for nine-year 
terms. Those whose terms will ex- 
pire in 1955 were elected in 1946 (ex- 
cept for Judge Carneiro, who took of- 
fice to fill the unexpired term of the 
late Judge José Philadelpho de Barros 
e Azevedo). The judges whose terms 
expire in 1958 were re-elected in 
October 1948 for nine years, and the 
remainder were elected during the 
sixth Assembly session. Judges Ar- 
mand Ugon, Carneiro, Golunsky, 
and Rau are the only new members, 
all others having been members of the 
Court when it was first constituted. 
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WORLD FACTS AND FIGURES 


ESULTS of the world’s latest annual statistical check- 

up by the United Nations are to be found in the 

Statistical Yearbook, 1951, prepared by the Statistical 
Office of the United Nations. 

The information in this volume, the third of its kind, 
ranges over a wide field of economic, financial, popula- 
tion, social and cultural data not always readily available 
elsewhere. Population trends; birth, marriage and death 
rates; employment and unemployment figures; production 
in agriculture, in manufacturing and mining industries; 
building activities; transport and communications; trade; 
balance of payments, national incomes and public finance 
—are among the topics covered. Basic information is also 
given on matters such as wages and prices, food consump- 
tion, livestock population, social security, housing and 
medical facilities, infant mortality rates, educational 
institutions, book and film production, broadcasting 
activities and newsprint consumption. 

Specialized agencies of the United Nations, other 
inter-governmental organizations and national statistical 
offices of many governments co-operated in providing the 
information, with the result that the Yearbook gives 
essential facts and figures in many instances for nearly 
250 countries and territories. 

Here are some of the cogent facts about the world 
which these figures represent. Additional data will appear 
in forthcoming issues of the BULLETIN. 


POPULATION 


“We, the peoples of the world” number around 2,400 
million persons. That is the world total as estimated for 
mid-1950. Rather more than half of them live in Asia 
(excluding the U.S.S.R.). The continent in which they 
live most closely together is Europe (excluding the 
U.S.S.R.), with 80 persons per square kilometre. Next 
comes Asia (excluding the U.S.S.R.) with 47 persons per 
square kilometre. Oceania, with only two persons per 
square kilometre, is the most thinly populated region. 
There are nine persons per square kilometre in North 
America, the most densely populated areas of which are 
in the West Indies (e. g. Puerto Rico, 249; Martinique, 
248; Guadeloupe, 162; Windward Isles, 130; Jamaica, 123; 
Trinidad, 122; Haiti, 112 per square kilometre). There are 
19 persons per square kilometre in the United States, 13 
in Mexico, and only one in Canada. In the world as a 
whole, the average population density is 18 persons per 
square kilometre. 

The most thickly populated place of over 1,000 square 
kilometres in all the world is Hong-Kong with 2,231 
persons per square kilometre, followed by the Saar with 
367, the Netherlands with 312, England and Wales with 
291, and Belgium with 283. Japan is the most thickly 
populated area in Asia (225 per square kilometre). In 
India there are 113 persons per square kilometre and 79 
in Pakistan. 


LIFE EXPECTANCY 


Babies now born in all parts of the world may look 
forward to a longer life than their predecessors. Indeed, 
people at all ages and in practically all countries may 
expect to live longer than preceding generations. The 
average life-span has been extended more in some coun- 
tries than in others, and in point of years varies very 
considerably, particularly as between “advanced” and 
certain “under-developed” countries, although it would 
appear from such data as are available that considerable 
progress has been made in some of the latter areas. 
Women have a longer life expectancy than men, the 
difference ranging up to as much as six years at birth. 
An exception to this very general rule is India (1921-31) 
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and that only up to the age of 45, when the women took 
and maintained thereafter a slight edge over the men. 

Comparisons of the average life-spans are rendered 
difficult by the fact that the computed data do not in 
general refer to the same periods. Among the countries 
where newly born boys can be expected to live longest 
are the Netherlands (1947-49) with 69.4 years, and 
Sweden (1941-45) with 67.06 years; the corresponding 
highest figures for women occur in the Netherlands 
(1947-49) with 71.5 years, the United Kingdom (1948) 
with 71.15 years, and Australia (1946-48) with 70.63 
years. The shortest life expectancy at birth shown is for 
India, less than 27 years for both sexes. These figures, 
however, refer to the period 1921-31, and are therefore 
somewhat out-of-date. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


In 1950, the world (excluding the U.S.S.R.) produced 
more wheat, maize (corn), rice, potatoes, and wool, and 
less cotton than it produced on the average in the years 
preceding the war. 

Compared with the prewar average (generally 1934- 
38), production of maize was up 20 per cent, wheat 13 
per cent, and rice, potatoes and wool 2-3 per cent. The 
increases for wheat and maize are largely or wholly at- 
tributable to an expansion in United States production. 
The 1950 output of wheat for the world (excluding the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A.) was 8 per cent above the prewar 
average. That of maize was 8 per cent less, while the 
rice and potato output rose 2.5 per cent and 1.4 per cent, 
respectively. 

A drop in the 1950 cotton crop of the United States 
was mainly responsible for a 30.5 per cent decline since 
1949 in world cotton production (excluding that of the 
U.S.S.R.). 

The 1950 rise above prewar levels in the world wool 
output (excluding the U.S.S.R.) masks a notable de- 
cline of about 40 per cent in the United States wool clip 
—corresponding to a similar drop in the numbers of 
sheep—which was more than compensated for by in- 
creases in Argentina, Australia, New Zealand, and Uru- 


guay. 
FOOD CONSUMPTION 


How much food do the peoples of the world eat? 
How does their consumption compare with that before 
the Second World War? Approximate answers to these 
questions are to be found in figures given by the Statisti- 
cal Yearbook for daily calories per capita and annual per 
capita supplies of cereals, meat and milk, and other foods. 

The average person in Austria, Burma, France, Greece, 
Italy and Western Germany now gets fewer calories per 
day than before the war, having stepped down on calorie 
category (see table below). In Brazil, Colombia, Cyprus, 
Indo-China, South Africa and Turkey, on the other hand, 
he gets more, moving up two categories in Colombia and 
One category in the other countries. 

The latest data on calories per person per day (1949- 
50 or 1948-49, unless otherwise stated) place the follow- 
ing countries in these broad categories: 


3,000 calories or over— 
Canada, United States, Denmark, Finland, Iceland, Ireland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand. 
2,800-2,999 calories— 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Netherlands. 
2,600-2,799 calories— 
Cuba, Argentina, Austria, France, Western Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Turkey. 
2,400-2,599 calories— 
Egypt, Union of South Africa, Uruguay, Cyprus, Greece. 
2,200-2,399 calories— 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Italy. 
2,000-2,199 calories— 
Japan. Pak’stan, Indo-China (1947-48). 
Under 2,000 calories— 
India, Burma (1947-48), Ceylon. 
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Composition of national aiets varies greatly, in ac- 
cordance with such factors as economy, standard of liv- 
ing and climatic conditions. Thus, in Argentina, Uruguay, 
Australia and New Zealand the average person eats over 
100 kilos of meat a year, whereas in India, Japan and 
Pakistan he eats less than 5 kilos a year. Per capita 
cereal consumption, on the other hand, is about 150 kilos 
or more per year in Burma, Cyprus, Indo-China, Japan, 
Pakistan, Turkey, Greece, and Italy, as compared with 
only about half that figure in Canada and the United 
States. 

In some instances, total calories have been maintained 
around the prewar level by changes in the pattern of the 
national diet. In European countries (except France and 
Iceland) for instance, people are eating less meat—often 
considerably less—than before the war, but now more 
cereals or potatoes appear in their diet. Thus, in the 
United Kingdom, more cereals, potatoes and milk now 
seem to figure on the average person’s menu, to compen- 
sate for the drop in meat and sugar consumption. Indeed, 
milk consumption seems to have risen since prewar times 
in more than half the countries for which data are avail- 
able. 





WORLD INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The world’s mining and manufacturing industries are 
now producing considerably more than before the war. 
By the last quarter of 1950, the level of world industrial 
production was twice as high as the average 1929 level. 
In 1950, the index of industrial production, as computed 
by the Statistical Office of the United Nations (1948 = 
100), averaged 119. In the last quarter of 1950 and the 
first quarter of the following year, it was 129. The 1937 
index was 76 and that for 1929 was 64. 

The average level in 1950 was thus 19 points over the 
base year 1948, 43 points over the 1937 peak and 55 
points over the 1929 peak. For the world, excluding both 
the U.S.S.R. and the United States, however, the 1950 
index averaged 26 points over 1948 but only 23 points 
over 1937 and 37 points over 1929. 

This discrepancy is due to the more rapid expansion 
of industrial production in the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States than elsewhere between 1929 and 1948. Indeed, 
it was only in the fourth quarter of 1948 that industrial 
production outside the U.S.S.R. and the United States 
climbed above the 1937 level. The world index exclud- 
ing only the U.S.S.R. showed in 1950 a more modest 
increase over 1948 (14 points) but, owing to the sharp 
rise in United States production between 1937 and 1948, 
it showed a greater increase over 1937 (35 points) and 
also over 1929 (42 points). These developments may 
be seen from the table below. 


World Industrial Production Index (1948 — 100) 


1951 
1929 1937 1949 1950 Jan.-March 


World 64 76 103 119 129 
World ex. U.S.S.R. 72 79 101 114 124 
World ex. U.S.A. 69 91 114 132 144 


World ex. U.S.S.R. and U.S.A... 89 103 112 126 138 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 


World production (excluding U.S.S.R.) of crude petro- 
leum rose from 167.1 million metric tons in 1931 to 485 
million tons in 1950, a total increase of 190 per cent. 
During this period, the United States output rose by 131 
per cent but its share in the world figure fell from 69.8 
per cent in 1931 to 55.7 per cent in 1950. Between 1931 
and 1950, crude petroleum production rose in Iraq by 
almost 5,300 per cent, in Canada by almost 1,800 per 
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cent, in Egypt by 711 per cent, in Iran by 401 per cent, 
in Venezuela by 354 per cent, in Mexico and Trinidad by 
118 per cent, and in the Argentine by 105 per cent. 


There has been an extremely rapid expansion in the 
petroleum output of the newer Middle Eastern producers. 
Thus, production in Bahrein rose from a beginning of 4 
thousand tons in 1933 to 1,511 thousand in 1950, in 
Saudi Arabia from 8 thousand tons in 1937 to 26,904 
thousand in 1950, in Kuwait from 800 thousand tons in 
1946 to 17,280 thousand in 1950, and in Qatar from 100 
thousand tons in 1949 to 1,636 thousand in 1950. In 
the Far East, Brunei produced 4,122 thousand metric 
tons in 1950 as against around 300 thousand in the early 
thirties, Indonesia, 6,414 thousand as against 4,698 thou- 
sand tons in 1931 (1937: 7,262 thousand). But Burma, 
which had an output of about one million tons before 
the war, now appears to be producing little petroleum. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION 


During the past two decades, steel production has more 
and more outpaced the production of iron from iron ore. 
Hence the growth in demand for scrap. In 1950, world 
production (excluding U.S.S.R. and China) of iron ore, 
as expressed in terms of iron content, amounted to 93 
million metric tons, as against 81.3 million metric tons 
in 1937, and 44.2 million tons in 1931. The correspond- 
ing figures for the output of crude steel were: 160.9 mil- 
lion metric tons in 1950; 117.5 million metric tons in 
1937; 63.2 million tons in 1931. The gap between iron 
ore production and the output of crude steel thus rose 
from 19 million metric tons in 1931 to 36.2 million in 
1937 and then, in 1950, to 67.9 million. 


The world increase in iron ore production of 11.7 
million metric tons between 1937 and 1950 is more than 
accounted for by an increase of 12.3 million metric tons 
in United States output during this period. Indeed, in 
1950, France, Luxembourg, Norway, Sweden and the 
United Kingdom produced rather less iron ore than in 
1937. But Western Germany’s 1950 output of iron ore 
exceeded by some 6 to 7 per cent the output of all Ger- 
many in 1937. 

The United States share in the world production (ex- 
cluding U.S.S.R. and China) of crude steel—the largest 
share—also increased from 42 per cent in 1931 to 44 per 
cent in 1937 and nearly 55 per cent in 1950. The output 
of crude steel between 1937 and 1950 rose by 115 per 
cent in Canada, by 71 per cent in the United States, by 
57 per cent in India, by 30 per cent in Sweden, and by 
25 per cent in the United Kingdom, but declined over 
the same period in Japan, Belgium and Luxembourg. 
Notably rapid expansion of output has taken place during 
the past 20 years in the newer steel-making countries 
such as Australia, Brazil, Mexico and South Africa. West- 
ern Germany with 12 million metric tons was the third 
largest producer in the world (excluding U.S.S.R.) in 
1950, and the United Kingdom, with 16.55 million metric 
tons, the second largest. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING 


Merchant shipping fleets, the foundation of interna- 
tional trade, are growing. In 1950, the total registered 
tonnage of ships launched in the world (excluding the 
U.S.S.R.) amounted to 3,493 thousand tons, an increase 
of 11.5 per cent over 1949, of 32 per cent over 1937 and 
of 118 per cent over 1931. This, however, is only a 
fraction of the record 13,885 thousand registered tons 
launched in 1943 at the height of the submarine warfare 
of which 11,580 thousand registered tons came from 
United States shipyards. In 1950 the United Kingdom 
accounted for 38 per cent of the total tonnage, the United 
States for about 12.5 per cent and Japan and Sweden 
for almost 10 per cent each. 
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ADMISSION OF NEW 
MEMBERS 


(Continued from page 159) 


OMISSIONS Australia would do like- 
wise, said Sir Keith Officer, who men- 
tioned, too, that Viet Nam as well as 
Korea had not been included. Other 
delegations also noted these omissions. 
Among them, Jean Politis, of Greece, 
considered that the U.S.S.R.’s attitude 
implied contempt for the provisions 
af the Charter, for, just as there were 
rebel individuals, there were also rebel 
states which certainly should not be 
admitted under a collective arrange- 
ment proposed in the name of the 
principle of universality, Each should 
be judged on its own merits, he 
argued, a view which was shared by 


gr. Gross, of the United States. 


An opposite view, however, was 
taken by Djura Nincic, of Yugoslavia, 
who pointed out that only one of the 
seven adjacent neighbors of his coun- 
try was a Member of the United Na- 
tions. Applications of the other six 
were pending. 

Yugoslavia, he said, recognized that 
some of those states did not fulfil the 
conditions required by Article 4, that 
some did not show any ardent desire 
for peace or any consistent respect 
for international obligations, but 
nevertheless Yugoslavia would not 
oppose their admission. Such a course 
might make it easier to establish 
normal relations with them and thus 
serve the cause of peace and security 
in that part of the world. 

The Soviet Union, commented Mr. 
Gross, had vetoed the admission of 
Italy on four occasions because Bul- 
garia had never succeeded in getting 
a majority. It seemed now that that 
would be the fate of Libya, too. 

The Assembly, he asserted, should 
not succumb to blackmail because of 
a feeling of frustration. Albania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Romania 
failed to meet the simple requirements 
of Membership. Their own actions 
prevented their admission. There was 
also the practical consideration that 
when protégés of the Soviet Union had 
been admitted, it could not be fore- 
seen what new synthetic states would 
be brought forward by the U.S.S.R. 
for admission when other qualified 
states applied in the future. 


ARGENTINE PROPOSALS At one stage of 
the debate, Dr. Rodolfo Mujfoz, of 
Argentina, suggested and followed up 
with a formal proposal that a sub- 
committee should be established to 
conciliate the opposing views. Con- 
sisting of the delegations which had 
made proposals, the group, he said, 
might try to find a compromise 
formula. 

In view of the nature of the debate, 
however, Dr. Munoz later said that 
he had lost any hope that such a sub- 
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committee would agree on a single 
proposal, and he therefore withdrew 
his suggestion. 

Argentina had also submitted an 
amendment to the Peruvian draft reso- 
lution to provide that, on receipt of 
the evidence of the qualifications of 
applicant states under Article 4 of 
the Charter, and not later than March 
15, 1952, the Assembly should be 
convened in special session in order to 
solve the problem of the admission 
of new Members satisfactorily. 

As a majority of the Members had 
taken a negative attitude toward this 
idea, too, Dr. Munoz also withdrew 
the amendment. 


FIVE-POWER PROPOSAL It was late in the 
debate in the Committee—on January 
24 — that Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua 
jointly submitted their draft resolution 
to request the International Court for 
an advisory opinion on what rules or 
criteria are to be followed in interpret- 
ing the result of votes in the Council 
on recommendations for the admission 
of new Members and whether the 
negative vote of one of the perman- 
ent members can nullify such a recom- 
mendation which has obtained seven 
Or more votes. 

After the voting on the Peruvian 
and U.S.S.R. draft resolutions the 
next day, the Committee decided to 
postpone discussion of this new pro- 
posal until consideration of the next 
item had been concluded. 

When the Committee was ready to 
take up the joint five-power draft 
resolution on January 29, the same 
sponsors had submitted their new pro- 
posal to refer that draft to the As- 
sembly at its next regular session and 
to request the Security Council in 
the meantime to report on the status 
of applications still pending. This was 
adopted by the Committee after brief 
discussion and was later endorsed by 
the Assembly. 





ECONOMY OF EUROPE 


(Continued from page 191) 
spiral developing in the Soviet Union, 
as in other countries where sectional 
re-alignments of wage rates frequent- 
ly give rise to more effective demand 
than can be satisfied out of current 
increases in production. 

Given the nature of armaments pro- 
duction in general and the structure of 
the Soviet economy in particular, the 
current increase in defence expendi- 
tures is necessarily, in the main, at 
the expense of potential investment, 
and need not be very strongly felt in 
the consumption goods sector of the 
economy. 

A substantial shift from investment 
to defence in the allocation of re- 
sources during 1951 is indicated. At 


the same time, the increase in con- 
sumption in 1951 appears to have been 
much more moderate than in recent 
years. 


CONSUMPTION PROSPECTS With large 
natural resources, a greatly expanded 
equipment goods industry, rapidly 
growing mechanization in industry and 
wide margins for further increases 
in labor productivity, the expansion 
in national product may be expected 
to continue fairly rapidly, the Survey 
concludes. The fact that, hitherto, the 
output of consumer manufactures has 
not represented a very large share of 
total production means that substan- 
tial percentage increases in that sec- 
tor of the economy remain practicable, 
even though the greater share of the 
absolute increase from year to year 
may be devoted to other types of pro- 
duction. 

The most serious limiting factor, of 
course, is the relatively low output of 
agriculture, which although it has 
shown only a moderate growth over 
the last forty years, has constituted the 
necessary basis for at least two-thirds 
of personal consumption, including 
food, clothing and footwear. In this 
connection the program to expand 
productive resources through, for ex- 
ample, increases in the irrigated area, 
should begin to bear fruit increasingly 
during the next decade. There are 
other indications that increasing at- 
tention is being paid to the consump- 
tion sector in the Soviet economy, the 
Survey observes. 





TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
EXPERTS FOR YUGOSLAVIA 


Five technical assistance experts 
have been named for assignments ‘in 
Yugoslavia for periods of one to two 
months duration. Two of the experts 
will work in base metal mining and 
one each in production of road 
vehicles, locomotive machine construc- 
tion and agricultural machinery pro- 
duction. They are: James E. Hill 
and Barclay .G. Anderson, mining 
experts; Wiliam C. Harrigan, road 
vehicle production expert; Lawrence 
Richardson, expert on railroad pro- 
duction; and Fred Brown, expert on 
agricultural machinery. 

In the mining field, Yugoslavia has 
asked for advice on the most eco- 
nomic use of existing equipment and 
measures for speeding production. In 
road vehicle production, advice was 
asked on manufacturing processes for 
various types of transportation chassis 
and steel bodies. Mr, Richardson will 
advise on locomotive machinery pro- 
duction problems, while Mr. Brown 
will survey the state of agricultural 
machinery production in Yugoslavia 
and advise on improved methods, if 
necessary. 
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ASSEMBLY HAILS 
LIBYAN INDEPENDENCE 


(Contineud from page 175) 


respect consideration should be given 
to the possibility of opening a special 
account for voluntary contributions 
to that end. 

Chilean amendments to this effect 
were subsequently approved and in- 
corporated in the 12-nation draft reso- 
lution. The sponsors of the draft also 
accepted an amendment by Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria and Yemen, speci- 
fying that the coming Libyan national 
elections should be “free and dem- 
ocratic.” 

On January 28 the Committee 
adopted the 12-nation draft resolution, 
as amended by 48 votes in favor, to 
none against. The Egyptian proposal 
was then rejected by 13 votes in favor, 
29 against, with 11 abstentions. The 
U.S.S.R. proposal was not voted upon 
as a whole. The first paragraph, “rec- 
ognizing the inadmissability of the 
presence of foreign troops. .. .” was 
rejected by 5-38, with 10 abstentions, 
and the second paragraph, calling for 
the withdrawal of troops and closure 
of military bases, was defeated, 6-32, 
with 14 abstentions. 

This completed Assembly action on 
the Libyan question, first brought to 
the United Nations in 1948. 





LIBYAN SURVEY POINTS 
WAY TO BETTER HEALTH 


The geologist, the water engineer 
and the agriculturist will be the chief 
agents of improved health in the new 
state of Libya, according to Dr. D. K. 
Lindsay, of the World Health Organi- 
zation. Dr. Lindsay, who recently 
completed a six-months’ survey there 
as one of a group of United Nations 
Technical Assistance experts, pointed 
out that poverty and poor living con- 
ditions in Libya do not result from 
disease, as in many fertile countries, 
but from the almost overwhelming 
difficulty of extracting a living from 
the desert wastes. It is essential, he 
said, that health authorities work with 
the water engineers on new irrigation 
systems, lest they produce the con- 
ditions under which thrive malaria, 
schistosomiasis and yellow fever. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Lindsay’s report, the 
three most serious diseases in Libya 
are infantile gastroenteritis, tuber- 
culosis and eye infections. In the ab- 
sence of reliable statistics, it is be- 
lieved that about one-quarter of all 
babies born die of gastroenteritis, 
which probably originates in bad feed- 
ing habits. The development of infant 
and child health programs and the 
training of Libyan women to carry 
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them out are among Dr. Lindsay’s 
recommendations. 

Dr. Lindsay found that there is al- 
ready the framework of a good health 
service in Libya and that the new 
Government is taking over a health 
organization which is better than that 
possessed by many wealthier coun- 
tries. This organization should be 
staffed with Libyans, _ preferably 
women, as doctors, nurses, and social 
workers, since they are in the best 
position to understand and carry out 
the necessary educational and preven- 
tive health measures. 





FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
(Continued from page 149) 


of the United Nations, it would have 
recommended that the Council re- 
consider thirteen pending applications 
and consider the application of Libya. 

The other question from the First 
Committee on which the Assembly 
| took a decision on Febru- 
ary | was the _ item, 

“Threats to the political 
independence and territorial integrity 
of China and to the peace of the 
Far East, resulting from Soviet viola- 
tions of the Sino-Soviet Treaty of 
Friedship and Alliance of August 14, 
1945, and from Soviet violations of 
the Charter of the United Nations.” 
By a vote of 25-9, with 24 abstentions, 
the Assembly adopted a_ resolution 
submitted originally by China and 
amended by Thailand, determining 
that the U.S.S.R., in its relations with 
China since the surrender of Japan, 
had failed to carry out the Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance. Throughout 
the debate in the First Committee, 
there were repeated charges and 
denials of preparations for aggression 
in Southeast Asia, which elicited from 
several Western powers the assertion 
that, if aggression did occur, they 
would consider that the United Na- 
tions would have to act. 


Threats to 
China 


WO resolutions on the Palestine 

question were adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on January 26, one con- 
tinuing the Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine, 
and the other endorsing a three-year, 
$250 million program to aid Pales- 
tinian refugees in the Middle East. 
The first resolution, retaining the 
Commission’s present membership of 
three, asked this organ to continue to 
be available to Israel and the Arab 
states in assisting them to reach agree- 
ment on all outstanding questions be- 
tween them, At the same time the 
Assembly regretted that its previous 
resolutions on Palestine had not been 
carried out and urged renewed efforts 
at conciliation. 


Palestine 





In its resolution on relief for refu- 
gees from the Holy Land, the As- 
sembly approved the $250 million 
program. proposed by the United 
Nations Relief and Works Agency. 
This envisages the expenditure over 
a period of three years of $50 mil- 
lion on relief measures and $200 mil- 
lion on reintegration. Expressing the 
United Nations’ concern over the 
Palestine refugee problem, the Assem- 
bly urged all Member states and vari- 
ous organizations to contribute to the 
three-year program. 


In line with the General Assembly’s 
recommendation of January 11, the 
Security Council  dis- 
solved the Commission 
for Conventional Armaments on Janu- 
ary 30. Since the Assembly itself had 
already dissolved the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the newly _ established 
Disarmament Commission, which re- 
places the two former bodies, was 
thus ready to begin its work. The new 
Commission, which consists of the 
members of the Council and Canada, 
held its first meeting in Paris on Feb- 
ruary 4, when it adopted, with certain 
modifications, the rules of procedure 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Under those rules, the Chairmanship 
of the Commission will rotate monthly 
among the members in English alpha- 
betical order. The Commission agreed 
that in principle its meetings will be 
open. 


Disarmament 


Libya’s emergence as an indepen- 
dent state drew warm _ congratula- 
tions from the General Assembly 
which, in a unanimous resolu- 
tion on February 1, endorsed 
its application for Membership in the 
United Nations. Noting that “free 
and democratic elections” are soon 
to be held in Libya, the Assembly also 
called for additional technical and 
financial aid to be given to the new 
state whose economic problems have 
been underlined by the United Na- 
tions Commissioner in Libya, Adrian 
Pelt (see page 176 for special article). 
In Committee consideration of the 
Libyan question two proposals call- 
ing for the withdrawal of foreign 
troops and the closure of foreign 
military bases in Libya were defeated. 
One of these, a U.S.S.R. draft pro- 
posal, called for the withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Libya within 
three months. The other, an Egyptian 
draft, urged withdrawal of foreign 
military personnel within six months 
and the handing over of all foreign 
military bases to the Libyan author- 
ities. The U.S.S.R. proposal was also 
introduced in plenary meeting but was 
again rejected by 6 votes in favor, 
34 against, with 10 abstentions. 


Libya 
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What is aggression? Is it a “natural 
notion,” in the sense that its existence 
Definition of | ©2" be inferred o— the 

; circumstances of a par- 
Aggression = ticular case, and its de- 
termination left to the discretion of 
the competent organs of the United 
Nations? Or is it possible and desir- 
able to define aggression, either by 
enumerating the various elements that 
constitute it; or in abstract, general 
terms? This important question of 
international law was discussed at 
length in the Assembly and its Sixth 
(Legal) Committee. 

Accepting the Legal Committee’s rec- 
ommendation, the General Assembly 
expressed the opinion that although 
the existence of the crime of aggres- 
sion may be inferred from the circum- 
stances peculiar to each particular 
case, “it is nevertheless possible and 
desirable, with a view to ensuring in- 
ternational peace and security, and 
for the development of international 
law, to define aggression by reference 
to the elements which constitute it.” 
Further, it would be of definite ad- 
vantage if directives were formulated 
for the future guidance of such inter- 
national bodies as may be called upon 
to detefmine the aggressor. 

With these considerations in mind, 
the Assembly has decided to include 
the question of defining aggression in 
the agenda of its next (seventh) ses- 
sion. It also instructed the Secretary- 
General to prepare a thorough study 
of the question, keeping in mind the 
views expressed in the Legal Com- 
mittee and the Assembly, and the 
various draft resolutions submitted on 
this question at this session. Mem- 
ber states have also been requested to 
express their views on this question in 
particular, when sending their observa- 
tions on the draft Code of Offences 
against the Peace and Security of 
Mankind to the Secretary-General. 


One of the most debated issues in 
connection with the writing of an 
international — treaty 
on human rights has 
been whether articles 
on economic, social, 
and cultural rights should be written 
in the same instrument with articles 
on civil and political rights; or, 
whether the two categories require 
different provisions, especially in re- 
gard to their control mechanism, and, 
therefore, should be written in two 
separate pacts. 

At its sixth session, the Assembly, 
acting on a recommendation of the 
Economic and Social Council, recon- 
sidered its last year’s decision to in- 
clude the two categories in the same 
draft. It now has directed the Council 
to prepare two draft covenants: one to 
contain civil and political rights, and 


New Directives 
On Human Rights 
Pacts 
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the other economic, social and cul- 
tural rights. Both of these are to be 
submitted simultaneously to the next 
Assembly, so that it may approve 
them simultaneously, and open them 
at the same time for signature. Since 
the two proposed pacts have the same 
unity of aim, the Assembly has direct- 
ed the Council and the Commission to 
insert in both of them as many similar 
provisions as possible, particularly on 
reports to be submitted by states on 
their implementation. 

In another decision, the Assembly 
directed that an article on the right of 
peoples and nations to self-determina- 
tion be inserted in one or both of the 
covenants in these words: “All peoples 
shall have the right of self-determina- 
tion.” This article, the Assembly de- 
cided, shall stipulate that all states, 
including those responsible for admin- 
istering Non-Self-Governing Territor- 
ies, should promote the realization of 
that right. Further, the article will 
provide that the latter group of states 
should promote the realization of the 
right of self-determination in relation 
to the peoples of such Territories. 

In arriving at this decision, the As- 
sembly stated that the violation of 
this right in the past has resulted in 
bloodshed and war and is a continuous 
threat to peace. The resolution out- 
lines the purpose underlying the As- 
sembly decision in these words: “to 
save the present and succeeding gene- 
rations from the scourge of war; to 
reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights; and to take due account of the 
political aspirations of all peoples and 
thus to further international peace 
and security, and to develop friendly 
relations among nations, based on 
respect for the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples.” 

The Commission has also been asked 
to prepare recommendations concern- 
ing international respect for this right 
for consideration of the Assembly’s 
next session. 


Meanwhile, in Korea some _ pro- 
gress has been’ reported from 
the Pan Mun Jom cease-fire talks. 
In a_ statement issued 
following meetings on 
February 4, a Unified Command 
spokesman said that the two sides 
“have moved closer to an armistice 
within the last few days.” Among the 
developments to which the spokesman 
referred was the Chinese-North Ko- 
rean acceptance of the Unified Com- 
mand’s proposal for immediate dis- 
cussions on the final item of the truce 
talks agenda: “recommendations to 
the governments concerned on both 
sides.” Subsequently, at the first 
plenary meeting held on this question 
on February 6, the Chinese-]North 
Koreans formally proposed that a 


Korean Talks 


political conference to deal with all 
issues of the Korean war be held 
within three months of the conclu- 
sion of an armistice. The Unified Com- 
mand announced that the pro;osal 
would be carefully studied, and the 
meeting recessed. 


After further discussion of Dr. 
Frank P. Graham’s second report as 
United Nations Representa- 
tive for India and Pakistan 
on January 30 and 31, the Security 
Council agreed, without a vote, that, 
in keeping with its earlier resolutions, 
Dr. Graham was authorized, without 
any new decision by the Council, to 
continue his efforts to obtain agree- 
ment of India and Pakistan on a plan 
for effecting the demilitarization of 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir, 
preparatory to a plebiscite. Acording 
to the sense of the Council, as inter- 
preted by the President, Dr. Graham 
was expected to submit his report, 
which the Council hoped would be 
final, within two months. 


Kashmir 


An analysis of economic trends in 
Europe during 1951, as given in the 
latest Economic Sur- 
vey by the Econo- 
mic Commission for Europe, shows a 
rise in industrial output, a smaller 
rise in agricultural production during 
the year, and a deterioriation in over- 
seas trade balances and the emergence 
of a third postwar dollar crisis in 
Western Europe. Many countries both 
in Eastern and Western Europe, also 
faced the danger of inflation. A special 
feature of the Survey is its review of 
economic developments in the U.S.S.R., 
where there was great expansion in 
heavy industry after the war; agricul- 
ture failed to reach the production tar- 
gets planned. Defence and investment, 
it also shows, are absorbing a consider- 
able and growing amount of the 
country’s resources, with investment 
taking the larger portion. Continued 
monetary stability, however, seems 
assured. 


Europe’s Economy 


The General Assembly has once 
again urged all countries harboring 
peer Greek children to faci- 

litate their early return 
to their homes. The Standing Commit- 
tee on the Repatriation of Greek 
Children, established at the 1950 As- 
sembly session, and consisting of Peru, 
Philippines and Sweden, will be 
continued, and the international Red 
Cross organizations have been asked 
to continue their work for this human- 
itarian purpose. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral was instructed to keep Member 
states informed of progress in giving 
effect to the Assembly’s resolution. 

The Assembly noted with satisfac- 


(Continued on page 215) 
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THREAT OF NEW WAR 
(Continued from page 156) 


tion. This procedure was approved by 
vote, and the Committee then adopted 
the three-power proposal to refer those 
paragraphs to the Commission by a 
vote of 53-5, with 2 abstentions. Hav- 
ing next decided by vote not to vote 
on those five paragraphs of the 
U.S.S.R. draft resolution, the Commit- 
tee rejected the remaining parts by the 
following votes: 

The first paragraph, relating to the 
Atlantic bloc and bases in foreign ter- 
ritories—5S-46, with 7 abstentions. 

The first part of the second para- 
graph, relating to an armistice in Ko- 
rea and withdrawal from the thirty- 
eighth parallel—S-42, with 12 ab- 
stentions. 

The second part of the second par- 
agraph, relating to withdrawal of all 
foreign troops and volunteer units— 
7-42, with 10 abstentions. 

The eighth paragraph, relating to a 


five-power peace pact—11-35, with 
13 abstentions. 


ASSEMBLY ACTION When the Assembly 
itself, in plenary meeting, took up the 
First Committee’s report on January 
19, the U.S.S.R. draft resolution had 
been resubmitted. There was no de- 
bate, but twelve delegations, eleven 
of which had already expressed their 
views in the Committee, explained 
their votes. 

The draft resolution recommended 
by the Committee was adopted by a 
vote of 40-5, with 3 abstentions, and 
the first, second, and eighth paragraphs 
of the U.S.S.R. draft resolution were 
again rejected by the following votes: 

First paragraph—S-45, with 6 ab- 
stentions. 

Second paragraph, first part—S-35, 
with 10 abstentions. 

Second paragraph, second part — 
7-31, with 11 abstentions. 

Eighth paragraph—11-31, with 11 
abstentions, 
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This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 
fifteenth of each month. It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 


scheduled for the three months following the date of publication. 


Meetings 


of major United Nations organs, however, are listed for a longer period 


wherever possible. 


Further information can be obtained: for United Nations 


meetings, from the Conference Section, United Nations, N. Y.; for meetings of 
specialized agencies and other inter-governmental organizations, from the 
Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s Office, United Nations, N. Y.; 
and for non-governmental organizations, from the Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations Section, Economic and Social Council Secretariat, United Nations, N. Y. 


TRI = . = 
UNITED NATIONS 
Meetings in Session 

since 
1946 
Jan. 17 Security Council 
Headquarters 
Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee 
Headquarters 
1949 
Jan. 17 United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine 
Jerusalem 
Aug. 11 United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization in Palestine 
Jerusalem 
1950 
Mar. 27 United Nations Advisory Coun- 
cil for the Trust Territory of Somali- 
land under Italian Administration 
Mogadiscio 
July t United Nations tepresentative 
in India and Pakistan New Delhi 
Nov. 20 United Nations Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea Pusan and Tokyo 


1951 
Feb. 12 United Nations Commissioner 
in Eritrea Asmara 
Mar. 5 Collective Measures Committee 
Headquarters 
Mar. 16 Peace Observation Commission 
Headquarters 
July 10 United Nations Military Ob- 
server Group in India and Pakistan 
New Dethi 
1952 
Jan. 29 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East-—-8th Session 
Rangoon 
Jan. 31 Peace Observation Commission 
—Balkan Sub-Commission 
Headquarters 
Feb. 4 Disarmament Commission 
Headquarters 


Feb 11 (UN/WHO/FAO) Working Par- 
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ty on Supply and Requirements of 
DDT and BHC ke Geneva 
Feb. 11 Economic Commission for Latin 
America — Committee of the Whole 
Santiago, Chile 

Feb. 11 Economic Commission for Eur- 
ope—Inland Transport Committee— 
Joint Working Party on Level Cross- 


ings Geneva 
Forthcoming 

Feb. 20 Economic Commission for Eur- 

ope—Committee on Agricultural 


Problems Geneva 
Feb. 27 Trusteeship Council—10th Ses- 
sion Headquarters 
Feb. 28 Economic Commission for Eur- 
ope—Coal Committee Geneva 
Mar. 3 Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
Information and of the Press—5dth 
Session Headquarters 
Mar. 3 Economic Commission for Eur- 
ope—Tth Session Geneva 
Mar. 10 Ad Hoc Committee on Peti- 
tions Headquarters 
Mar. 17 Economic Commission for Eur- 
ope—Inland Transport Committee 
Geneva 
Mar. 24 Commission on the Status of 
Women—6th Session Geneva 
Apr. 1 Economic Commission for Eur- 
ope—Inland Transport Committee— 
Working Party on Prevention of 
Road Accidents Geneva 
Apr. 9 UNICEF — WHO — Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Policy 


Headquarters 
Apr. 14 Commission on Human Rights 
—8th Session Headquarters 


Apr. 15 Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
7th Session Headquarters 
Apr. 22 Economic Commission for Eur- 
ope—Inland Transport Committee— 
Working Party on Development and 
Improvement of Transport of Pas- 

sengers and Goods by Road 
Geneva 





Apr. 22 UNICEF-—Executive Board 
Headquarters 


May 5 Investments Committee 
Headquarters 
May 5 Special Committee on Legal and 
Drafting Questions Headquarters 
May 12 Social Commission — 8th Ses- 
sion Headquarters 
May 13 Economic and Social Council— 
14th Session Headquarters 
June 2 International Law Commission 
—4th Session Geneva 
June 9 Trusteeship Council—l1th Ses- 


sion .. Headquarters 
Aug. 4 Committee on Contributions 
Headquarters 


Section II — Specialized 
Agencies 
ILO 
Feb. 18 Advisory Committee on Sal- 
aried Employees and Professional 
Workers . Geneva 
Mar. 3 Governing Body and Commit- 
tees—118th Session Geneva 
Mar. 17 Committee of Experts on the 
Application of Conventions and 
Recommendations . Geneva 
Apr. 17 Fifth Regional Conference of 
American States Members of ILO 
Rio de Janeiro 
Apr. 21 Metal Trades Committee 
Geneva 
ICAO 
Feb. 26 European-Mediterranean Reg- 
ional Air Navigation Meeting. Paris 
FAO 


Feb. 18 Committee on Commodity Prob- 
lems—1I8th Session Rome 


UNESCO 
Apr. 21 Advisory Committee on Arid 
Zone Research—tThird Session 
Ankara, Turkey 


wwuo 
Mar. Session of the Executive Commit- 
tee ; Geneva 
IRO 
Feb. 18 General Council—!th Session 
Geneva 
ITU 
Apr. 17 Administrative Council — 7th 
Session Geneva 


Section III — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations 
mentioned below are in consultative re- 
lationship with the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 


Apr. 15 International Academy of For- 
ensie and Social Medicine—3rd Con- 


gress . Berne 
Apr. 15 World Federation of Catholic 
Young Women and Girls — World 
Congress Rome 
Apr. 15 International Federation of Air 
Line Pilots Associations — Annual 
Conference Sydney 


Apr. 21 International Transport Work- 
ers’ Federation—International Road 
Transport Workers’ Conference 

Zurich 

Apr. 21 International Union of Catho- 
lic Women’s Leagues—13th Interna- 
tional Congress : Rome 

Apr. 27 World Medical Association — 
Council Meetings Brussels 

May 13 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—77th Session of the Council 

Paris 


May 19 International Touring Alliance 
—General Assembly London 
May 21 International Automobile Fed- 
eration—General Assembly London 
May 28 International Conference on 
Large Electric Systems—14th Ses- 
sion ‘ Paris 
June 5 International Federation of 
Friends of Young Women—Confer- 
ence Geneva 
June 9 International Criminal Police 
Commission—21st General Assembly 
Stockholm 
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tion that a further group of children 
has been repatriated from Yugoslavia. 
At the same time, it voiced deep re- 
gret that, of the countries invited to 
hold consultations with the Standing 
Committee, only one (Czechoslovakia) 
did so. The Assembly expressed the 
hope that rapid progress would be 
made in repatriating the Greek child- 
ren now in Czechoslovakia. 


An “important tool of peace,” to 
quote the Chairman of the second 
United Nations Technical 


Technical . : 
Assi Assistance Conference, was 
ssistance . a : 
forged in Paris on Febru- 
Conference 


ary 6-7 when 51 countries 
pledged the equivalent of $18,802,000 
to finance operations under the ex- 
panded technical assistance program 
for a second financial period ending 
December 31, 1952. Ten more coun- 
tries indicated that they would make 
contributions but have not as yet an- 
nounced figures. April 15 is the day 
on which the Final Act of the Con- 
ference incorporating the pledges of 
governments will be closed. 

The target aimed at is at least the 
equivalent of the $20,000,000 pledged 
by 55 countries for the eighteen-month 
period ending December 31, 1951. 
Contributions for the second financial 
period, the Conference urged, should 
be made available as soon as possible 
to the special account set up for the 
purpose. 


TRIBUTES TO MEMORY 
OF DR. WILLIAM H. DEAN 


Tributes to the memory of Dr. 
William H. Dean, a member of the 
Secretariat in the Department of 
Economic Affairs, were paid in the 
Second (Economic and Financial) 
Committee on January 9. 

Dr. Dean, who died in New York 
the previous day, had done valuable 
work in connection with the economic 
report on Africa, said David Owen, 
Assistant Secretary-General for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, expressing the sense of 
loss felt by the Secretariat. On behalf 
of the Members of the Committee and 
of his Department, he extended his 
deepest sympathy to Dr. Dean’s 
family. “We shall miss him greatly,” 
he said, “and the United Nations will 
find it extremely difficult to replace 
him with an equally well-qualified and 
devoted international civil servant.” 

Prince Wan Waithayakon (Thai- 
land), Chairman of the Second Com- 
mittee, and Hernan Santa Cruz 
(Chile), former President of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, associated 
themselves with the remarks of Mr. 
Owen. 

Dr. Dean was Chief of the African 
Unit of the Division of Economic 
Stability and Development, and had 
recently returned from a mission in 
Somaliland. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


362nd MEETING—JAN. 19 

Question of South-West Africa: draft 
resols. submitted by Fourth Cttee. (A/ 
2066 and Corr.1) adopted, resol. A, 45 
with 8 absts., resol. B, 36-0 with 
absts. 

368rd MEETING—JAN. 19 

Measures to combat threat of new war: 
draft resol. submitted by First Cttee. 
(A/2068) adopted, 40-5 with 3 absts. 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/2068) rejected. 


364th MEETING—JAN. 26 
Palestine: Ad Hoe Political Cttee’s re- 
port (A/2070), draft resol. submitted 
by U.S.S.R. (A/2071) and Fifth Cttee’s. 
report (A/2080) considered. 


365th MEETING—JAN. 26 
Palestine:draft resols. (A/2070) sub- 
mitted by Ad Hoc Political Cttee. ad- 
opted, resol. I as amended, 48-5 with 1 
absts, resol. II as amended, 49-0 with 
1 absts. U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/2071) 
rejected, 6-48 with 2 absts. Report of 
ECOSOC, Chapter II: draft resols. sub- 
mitted by Second Cttee. (A/2069) ad- 
opted, draft resol. I, 48-0 with 5 absts., 
draft resol. II, 47-0 with 6 absts., draft 
resol. III, 49-0 with 5 absts., draft re- 
sol. IV 48-0 with 5 absts. Czechoslova- 
kian draft resol. (A/2079) rejected, 
32-8 with 13 absts. 
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366th MEETING—JAN. 29 

Libya; problem of war damages: draft 
resol. submitted by Second Cttee. 
(A/2067) adopted, 30-0 with 6 absts. 
Eritrea; economic and financial provi- 
sions: draft resol. submitted by Second 
Cttee. adopted, 39-5 with 5 absts. 
Negotiating Cttee. for Extra-Bugetary 
Funds: draft resol. (A/2086) adopted 
unanim. 

367th MEETING—JAN 31 

Development of 20-year program for 
achieving peace: gen. debate. 

368th MEETING—JAN 31 
Development of 20-year 
achieving peace: joint 
(A/2095) adopted, 45-5. 
Report of International Law Commis- 
sion: draft resols. submitted by Sixth 
Cttee. (A/2087, 2088) adopted. 


369th MEETING—FEB. 1 

Ways for making evidence of custom- 
ary international law more readily 
available: draft resol. submitted by 
Sixth Cttee. (A/2089) adopted, 34-5 
with 1 absts. 

Designation of non-member States for 
accession to Revised General Act for 
Pacific Settlement of International Dis- 
putes: resol. submitted by Sixth Cttee. 
(A/2090) adopted, 32-6 with 1 abst. 
Headquarters Agreement, article ITI, 
section 8: draft resol. submitted by 


program for 
draft resol. 


Sixth Cttee. (A/2091) adopted, 42-0. 

Revision of Chinese text of Convention 
on Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide: resol. submitted by 


Sixth Cttee. (A/2092) adopted, 34-0 
with 5 absts. 

Application of Headquarters Agree- 
ment: draft resol. submitted by Sixth 
— (A/2093) adopted, 40-5 with 1 
abst. 


Threats to political independence and 
territorial integrity of China: resol. 
submitted by First Cttee. (A/2098) ad- 
opted, 25-9 with 24 absts 
Admission of New Members: draft 
resol. I submitted by First Cttee. 
(A/2100) adopted, 43-8 with 7 absts 


370th MEETING—FEB 1 

Admission of new Members: draft resol 
II (A/2100) rejected, 21-22 with 16 
absts. 

Report of Security Council: draft resol 
submitted by Ad Hoc Political Cttee 
(A/2094) adopted, 46-0 with 5 absts. 
Libya; annual report of U.N. Commis- 
sioner and of Administering Powers: 
draft resol. submitted by Ad Hoe Poli- 
tical Cttee. (A/2097) adopted, 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/2103) 
34-6 with 10 absts. 
Adjustment of frontiers between Egypt 
and Libya: draft resol. submitted by 
Ad Hoe Political Cttee. (A/2069) adopt- 
ed, 46-0 with 5 absts 


53-0 


rejected, 


First Committee 
495th-498th MEETINGS 
Admission of new Members: 
bate. U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/¢ 

and Argentine amend. (A/C./705) circu- 
lated. Amends. (A/C.1/704, 706, 707) 
submitted to Peruvian draft 
(A/C.1/702/Rev.1). 

499th-500th ME ETINGS—JAN. 24 
Admission of new Members: draft resol 
sponsored by Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua 
(A/C.1/708) and rev. Peruvian draft 
resol. (A/C.1/702/Rev. 3) circulated. 


JAN. 21-23 
gen. de- 
> 1/703) 


resol. 


501lst MEETING—JAN. 25 
Admission of new Members: 
draft resol. (A/C.1/702/Rev.3) adopted 
as modified, 36-9 with 12 absts. The 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/C.1/705) adopt- 
ed as modified, 21-12 with 25 absts. 
502nd-504th MEETINGS—JAN, 26-28 
Threats to political independence and 
territorial integrity of China: gen. de- 
bate on Chinese draft resol. (A/C.- 
1/711). 

506th MEETING—JAN, 29 

Threats to political independence and 
territorial integrity of China: Chinese 
draft resol. (A/C.1/711) as modified 
adopted, 24-9 with 25 absts. 

Admission of new Members: joint draft 
resol. (A/C.1/716) adopted as modified 
41-6 with 11 absts. 


Peruvian 


Ad Hoe Political Committee 


45th-47th MEETINGS—JAN.19-21 
Assistance to Palestine refugees: gen. 
debate. Draft resol. sponsored’ by 
France, Turkey, U.K. and U.S. (A/AC. 
53/L.36) adopted, 44-0 with 7 absts. 


#8th-50th MEETINGS—JAN. 22-24 
Libya: gen. debate. Statement by U.N. 
Commissioner in Libya. Joint draft 
resol. (A/AC.53/L.39) circulated. 
jlst-53rd MEETINGS—JAN. 25-28 
Libya: gen. debate. Draft resol. (A/AC.- 
53/L.42) submitted by Egypt and 
amend. (A/AC.53/L.47) by U.S.S.R. 
Amends. (A/AC.53/L.41/Rev.1) to joint 
draft resol. (A/AC.53/L.39) introduced 
by Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria and 
Yemen and (A/AC.53/L.43) by U.S.S.R. 


54th MEETING—JAN. 28 

Libya: Twelve-Power draft resol. (A/- 
AC.53/L.39) adopted as modified, 48-0 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A/AC.53/L.40) and 
Egyptian draft resol. (A/AC.53/L.42) 
rejected. 

Adjustment of frontiers between Egypt 
and Libya: draft resol. proposed by 
Chairman (A/AC.53/L.49- adopted, 40-0 
with 5 absts. 

teport of Security Council: draft resol. 
proposed by Chairman (A/AC.53/L.50) 
udopted, 41-0 with 5 absts. 
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55th-57th MEETINGS—JAN.29-30 
Threats to political independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece; re- 
patriation of Greek children: report of 
Standing Cttee. (A/AC.53/L.44) intro- 
duced. Draft resol. submitted by 
Dominican tepublic (A/AC.53/L.51) 
adopted 44-0 with 5 absts. 

58th MEETING—JAN. 31 

Threats to political independence and 
territorial integrity of Greece: Greek 
draft resol. (A/AC.53/1L.52) considered. 


Second Committee 


MEETING—JAN. 19 

Report of ECOSOC, chapter II: rev. 
Chilean-U.S. draft resol. (A/C.2/L.134/- 
Rev.1) adopted as amended, 42-0 with 
5 absts. Czechoslovak draft resol. (A/C.- 
2/L.135) rejected. Yugoslav draft resol. 
(A/C.2/L.143/Rev.1) adopted as amend- 
ed, 38-0 with 6 absts. Belgian-French 
draft resol. (A/C.2/L.144) adopted, 35-0 
with 5 absts. 

189th-190th MEETINGS—JAN. 21-22 
Libya; problem of war damages: report 
of Sec. Gen. (A/2000) considered. Rev. 
draft resol. submitted by France and 
U.K. (A/C.2/L.150-Rev.1) adopted, 44-0 
with 5 absts. Economic and financial 
provisions in respect of Eritrea: draft 
resol. (A/C.2/L.142) introduced by U.K. 


188th 


Third Committee 


394th-395th MEETINGS—JAN. 19 
Draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights and measures of imple- 
mentation: joint draft resol. (A/C.3/L.- 
182) discussed. French amend. (A/C.- 
3/L.192/Rev.2) adopted as a whole, 26- 
24 with 8 absts., joint amend. by Bel- 
gium, India, Lebanon, and U.S. (A/C.3/- 
L.185/Rev.1) adopted. 

396th MEETING—JAN. 21 

Draft International Covenant on 
man Rights: joint draft resol. spon- 
sored by Chile, Egypt, Pakistan and 
Yugoslavia (A/C.3/L.182) adopted as 
amended, 29-21 with 6 absts. Draft 
resol. by Ecuador and Guatemala 
(A/C.3/L.189) adopted, 44-0 with 8 
absts., 

397th-402nd MEETINGS—JAN. 21-24 
Draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights: joint draft resol. (A/C.3/- 
L.186 and Add. 1) considered. Amend- 
ments (A/C.3/L.221-225) submitted. 
MEETING—JAN. 25 

Draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights: joint draft resol. (A/C.3/- 
L.186 and Add. 1) adopted as amended, 
33-9 with 10 absts. 


404th MEERTING- 
Draft International Covenant on 
man Rights: Guatemalan draft 
(A/C.3/L.190) considered. 

405th MEETING—JAN. 26 

Draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights: Guatemalan draft resol. 
(A/C.3/L.190) adopted, 28-5 with $3 
absts. 
406th-407th 
Draft International 
man Rights: draft 
of implementation 


408th MEETING 
Draft International 
man Rights: draft 
sponsored by Denmark, New Zealand, 
Norway and Sweden (A/C.3/L229) 
adopted as amended, 28-0 with 22 absts. 
MEETING—JAN. 29 

Draft International Covenant on 
man Rights: Mexican draft resol. 
C.3/1..194) adopted, 33-0 with 9 


410th MEETING—JAN. 29 

Draft International Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights: Chilean draft resol. (A/- 
€.3/L.218/Rev.2) adopted as amended, 
23-0 with 18 absts. 

411th MEETING—JAN,. 36 
fteport of ECOSOC, chapter V: 
resol. (A/C.3/L.234 submitted by 
China and Colombia considered 
amends. 


Hu- 


{03rd 


JAN. 25 


Hu- 


resol. 


MEETINGS—JAN,. 26-28 
Covenant on Hu- 
resols. on measures 
considered. 

JAN. 28 

Covenant on Hu- 
procedural resol. 


409th 
Hu- 
(A/- 
absts. 


draft 
Chile, 
with 
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412th 
Report of 


MEETING—JAN. 30 

ECOSOC, chapter V: joint 
draft resol. (A/C.3/L.234/Rev.1) adopt- 
ed as amended., 38-5 with 9 absts. 
413th-416th MEETINGS—JAN, 30-31 
Report of ECOSOC, chapter V: gen. 
debate. Amends (A/C.3/L239, 242-244) 
submitted. 


Joint Second and Third Committee 
65th-66th MEETINGS—FEB. 1 
Report of ECOSOC, chapter I: decision 
made to recommend G.A. to take note 
of this chapter. 

Fifth 
3380th-333rd 


Permanent 
debate. 


334th-335th 


Committee 
MEETINGS—JAN, 
staff regulations: 


21-22 


gen. 


MEETINGS—JAN. 22 
Permanent staff regulations: paper by 
Sec. Gen. (A/C.5/L.167) examined. 
336th MEETING—JAN. 25 

Permanent staff regulations: text 
recommended by Advisory Cttee. (A/C.- 
5/L.163) approved as amended, 46-0 
with 4 absts. 

Palestine; financial implications of 
resol. adopted by Ad Hoc Political 
Cttee.: report of Advisory Cttee. 
(A/2070) on U.N. Conciliation Commis- 
sion approved. 

Recommendations of Advisory Cttee. 
on assistance to refugees adopted. 
Economic and financial provisions in 
respect of Eritrea: additional expendi- 
ture estimated. 

337th MEETING—JAN. 26 

Budget estimates: budgetary provisions 
approved for sec. 1, chapter VII and 
sec. 3, chapter XVI, sec. 3, chapter XV, 
sec. 1, 5a and 16 of budget as recom- 
mended by Advisory Cttee. Appropri- 
ation made for Ewe and Togoland Uni- 
fication Problem. 
Financial regulations 4.1 
recommended by Advisory 
proved. 

338th MEETING—JAN. 30 
Permanent staff regulations: draft re- 
port (A/C.5/170 and Corr. 1) approved. 
International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation: French draft resol. (A/- 
(5/394) adopted, 33-0 with 5 absts. 
Budget estimates: recommendations of 
Advisory Cttee. approved for sec. 5, 
chapter IV and chapter VI of 
budget. 

Report of Sub-Cttee. on Public Infor- 
mation (A/C.5/L.172) introduced. 
339th MEETING—FEB. 1 

Budget estimates; U.N. Field Service: 
views in paras. 8 and 9 of Advisory 
Cttee’s report (A/2074) endorsed, 29-5. 
Repatriation of Greek children: recom- 
mendation of Advisory Cttee. adopted 
unanim. Report of Sub-Cttee. 8 on Pub- 
lic Information (A/C.5/L.172) discussed. 
MEETING—FEB. 1 

estimates; report of Sub-Cttee. 
Public Information discussed. 
Draft resol. submitted by Egypt and 
Union of South Africa (A/C.5/L.174) 
adopted as amended, 35-5 with 8 absts. 
Measures to limit duration of session 
of G.A.: Brazilian proposal approved. 


5(d) 
ap- 


and 
Cttee. 


sec. 9, 


340th 


Budget 
& on 


Sixth Committee 

291st-298rd MEETINGS—JAN. 19-21 
Report of International Law Commis- 
sion: amend. (A/C.6/L.215) to joint 
draft resol. (A/C.6/L.209) submitted by 
Syria, rev. amend. (A/C.6/L.214/Rev.t) 
circulated by Colombia. 

294th MEETING—JAN. 21 

Report of International Law Commis- 
sion: joint draft resol. (A/C.6/L.209) 
by France, Iran and Venezuela adopted 
as amended, 28-12 with 7 absts. 

295th MEETING—JAN,. 22 

Review of Statute of International Law 
Commission: gen. debate. 

296th MEETING—JAN. 23 

Review of Statute of International Law 
Commission: Venezuelan draft resol. 
(A/C.6/1L..218/Rev.1) adopted, 34-0 with 
8 absts. 


297th MEETING—JAN. 23 

Report of International Law Commis- 
sion, chapters VI, VII and VIII: Iranian 
draft resol. (A/C.6/L.207) adopted as 
modified, 34-0 with 5 absts. 


298th MEETING—JAN. 25 

Ways for making evidence of custom- 
ary international law more _ readily 
available: gen. discussion. Draft resol. 
(A/C.6/L.220) submitted by Israel and 
U.K. and amend. (A/C.6/L.224) by 
France. 

Designation of non-member States for 
accession to Revised Act for Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes: 
gen. debate. Draft resols. submitted by 
Belgium, (A/C.6/L.221) and by U.K. 
(A/C.6/L.223). 


299th MEETING—JAN. 25 

Designation of non-member States for 
accession to Rev. Act for Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes: U.K. 
draft resol. (A/C.6/L.223) adopted as 
modified, 24-13 with 5 absts. 

Ways for making evidence of custom- 
ary international law more readily 
available: gen. debate. 


300th MEETING—JAN. 26 

Ways for making evidence of custom- 
ary international law more _ readily 
available: gen. debate. Draft resol. (A/ 
C.6/L.226) submitted by Egypt, rev. 
Israeli-U.K. draft resol. (A/C.6/L.220/ 
tev.1) circulated. 


301lst MEETING—JAN. 28 

Ways for making evidence of custom- 
ary international law more readily 
available: Israeli-U.K. draft resol. 
(A/C.6/L.220/Rev.1) adopted as modi- 
fied, 31-5 with 2 absts. 

Article IT, sec. 8 of Headquarters 
Agreement: Iranian draft resol. (A/C.- 
6/1..222) adopted as modified, 38-0 with 
one abst. 

Application of Headquarters Agree- 
ment: gen. debate. French-Iranian 
draft resol. (A/C.6/L.227) introduced. 


302nd MEETING—JAN. 28 

Application of Headquarters Agree- 
ment: gen. discussion. Amend. (A/C.- 
6/L.229) to French-Iranian draft resol. 
(A/C.6/L.227) submitted by Poland. 


MEETING—JAN. 29 
Headquarters Agree- 
ment: French-Iranian draft resol. 
(A/C.6/L.227) adopted as modified as 
a whole, 33-5 with 2 absts. 

Revision of Chinese text of Conven- 
tion on Prevention and Punishment of 
Crime of Genocide: Iranian draft resol. 
(A/C.6/L.230) adopted, 29-0 with 5 
absts. 


303rd 
Application of 


Security Council 


571st-572nd MEETINGS—JAN. 30-31 
G.A. resol. of 11 January 1952: French 
resol. (S/2506) adopted. 
India-Pakistan question: 
made, 


statements 


POSTAL ADMINISTRATION 
REPORTS ON SERVICES 


A total of 1,113,216 first day of is- 
sue cancellations have been provided 
on first day covers for the complete 
series of fifteen United Nations stamps, 
the United Nations Postal Administra- 
tion has announced. 

The stamps were issued in three 
groups on October 24, November 16 
and December 14, 1951. It was neces- 
sary to engage a temporary staff of 114 
to supplement the regular staff of the 
Postal Administration during the pe- 
riod of affixing the required stamps to 
covers sent in by mail for servicing 
and cancellation. 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Alsina 500, 
Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 

H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 

Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 
Bolivia: 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
Brazil: 

livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 

The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto, 2B. 

Les Presses Universitaires Laval, Quebec. 


Ceylon: 

The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 

Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago. 
China: 

The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a., 13-05, 
Bogota. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apqrtado 1313, San 
José, 


Cuba: 
la Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, K. 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Apar- 
tado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 

Libreria Cientifica, Bruno Moritz, Box 362, 
Guayaquil. 

Egypt: 

Librairie ‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

El Salvador: 

Manuel Navas y Cia., “la Casa del 
Libro Barato,” la Avenida sur Ném. 37, 
San Salvador. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Ababa. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Sovfflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece 

“Eleftheroudakis,” Place de la Constitu- 
tion, Athénes. 

Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
28, Guatemala. 

Haiti: 

Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle,” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 

Libreria Panamericana, Calle de la 
Fuente, Tegucigalpa. 

India: 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 

P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty 
St., Madras I. 

Indonesia: 

Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 

Iran: 

Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Teheran. 

fraq: 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 

Ireland: 

Hibernian General Agency Ltd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 
Israel: 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 

Italy: 

Colibri $.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milano. 
Lebanon: 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

Liberia: 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 
Luxembourg: 

Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 

Mexico: 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 

Netherlands: 

N.V, Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O, 1011, Wellington. 
Nicaragua: 

Dr. Ramiro Ramirez V, Managua, D.N. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 
Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 
Frere Road, Karachi. 


Messrs. Publishers United, Ltd. 
176 Anarkali, Lahore 


Panama: 
José Menédez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 


Peru: 

Libreria International del Peré, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima, 

Philippines: 

D. P. Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan, 
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Report of the 
United Nations Economic 
Mission to Chile 
1949-1950 


At the request of the Chilean Government, 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
appointed three experts to serve as an advisory 
economic mission to that Government. The 
members of the Mission were as follows: Carl 
Iversen, Professor of Economics, University of 
Copenhagen, Denmark; Simeon E. Leland, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A.; Erik Lindahl, Professor 
of Economics, University of Upsala, Sweden. 


Now for the first time the complete and final 
report of this Mission is published in separate 
English and Spanish editions. 


Part | of the Report deals with short-run 
problems, most important among which are the 
problems of inflation and stabilization in Chile. 
Part Il deals with long-term problems. It pro- 
poses a number of reforms in the economic 
administration of the country which should 
facilitate the implementation of a rational and 
consistent policy designed to obtain the maxi- 
mum of economic development and progress 
compatible with stability. In addition, it con- 
tains a detailed proposal for a reorganization 
of the Chilean budget and a number of rec- 
ommendations relating to the country’s tax 
system. 


40¢ 3/-sterling 1.50 Swiss francs 
or equivalent in other currencies 


English and Spanish editions available from 
United Nations Sales Agents. 








